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LA  COMTESSE  DE  CHARNY. 


CHAPTEE  I. 
nr  wmoH  oagliostro's  pbbdiotion  is  fulfillbd. 

Thb  same  day,  an  hour  after  noon,  a  derk  of  the  Chfttelei 
Court  deeoehded,  with  four  armed  men,  into  the  dun* 
geon  of  FayraSy  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his 
judges. 

During  the  night  Fayras  had  been  warned  of  this  by 
Cagliostro;  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
the  sub^irector  of  the  prison  had  notified  him  of  the 
same  likelihood. 

The  general  proceedings  had  begun  at  half-past  nine, 
and  as  late  as  three  o'dock  in  the  afternoon  the  trial 
still  continued. 

Ever  since  nine  the  hall  had  been  filled  with  gossips, 
who  packed  themselves  in,  to  see  the  man  against  whom 
sentence  was  to  be  pronounced.  We  use  these  last  words 
advisedly,  because  no  one  doubted  the  condemnation  of 
the  accused. 

In  political  conspiracies  there  are  some  unfortunates 
whose  sacrifice  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  is  felt  that 
there  must  be  expiatory  victims;  and  these  are  fated  to 
be  those  victims. 
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Forty  judges  were  seated  in  a  raised  circle  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  the  Preeident  under  a  canopy. 
Behind  him  was  a  painting  of  Jesus  Crucified;  vhile 
opposite,  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  was  a  portrait  ef 
the  King; 

A  row  of  National  Grenadiers  surrounded  the  place  of 
trial,  both  inside  and  outside.  The  door  was  guarded  by 
four  men. 

At  quarter-past  three  the  judges  gave  orders  for  the 
accused  to  be  brought  in.  A  detachment  of  a  dozen 
grenadiers —  who,  with  guns  at  their  sides,  awaited  this 
order,  in  the  middle  of  the  hall — at  onoe  marched  out 
All  heads,  even  those  of  the  judges,  were  turned  towards 
the  door  at  which  Favras  must  enter. 

At  the  end  of  tea  minutes  or  so  four  grenadiers  re- 
appeared. Behind  them  walked  the  Marquis  de  Favrss. 
The  other  eight  grenadiers  followed  him. 

The  prisoner  entered  amidst  one  of  those  oppressive 
pauses,  which  two  thousand  people,  crowded  into  the  some 
apartment,  are  sure  to  make,  when  the  maa  or  the  thing 
appears  which  is  the  object  of  general  expectation. 

Bis  fiice  was  calm.  His  toilet  had  been  made  with 
great  care.  He  wore  a  silk  coat,  broidered  with  bright 
gray,  a  white  satiu  waistooat,  small-olothes  of  the  same 
material  as  his  coat,  silk  stockings,  and  buckled  shoes ; 
and  at  his  buttonhole  hong  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis. 

His  hair  was  dressed  with  rare  nicety,  and  powdered 
with  white.  As  it  is  said  by  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty, 
in  their  History  of  the  Revolution,  "not  one  hair  di^ 
placed  its  neighbor." 

During  the  short  time  which  it  took  (or  Favraa  to 
traverse  the  interval  from  the  door  to  the  prisoner's  dock, 
everybody's  breath  seemed  suspended. 

Several  seconds  intervened  between  the  arrival  of  the 
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BCCQsed,  and  the  fint  words  addressed  him  by  the  Fresi* 
dent.  At  last  he  made  the  castomaiy  gesture  for  en* 
forcing  silence^  —  though  in  this  case  it  was  entirely  need* 
lesSy— and  asked,  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion:  ''Who 
are  jou!* 

''I  am  an  accused  prisoner/*  responded  Favras,  with 
great  calmness. 

"^  What  is  your  name  1  ** 

"  Thomas  Mahi,  Marquis  de  Favraa^ 

**  Whence  come  youl  ** 

"  From  Bloia.** 

**  What  is  your  business  f " 

^  I  am  a  colonel  in  the  King's  seryice." 

"  Where  do  you  live  r* 

"Place  Royale,  21." 

**  What  is  your  age  t  * 

"  Forty-six  years.** 

"  Be  seated." 

The  Marquis  obeyed.  Not  till  then,  seemingly,  did  the 
crowd  breathe  again ;  and  their  respiration  sounded  like 
a  blast, — a  blast  of  vengeance. 

The  accused  did  not  shrink  when  he  looked  about  him, 
and  saw  all  eyes  burning  with  bate,  and  so  many  fists 
threateningly  raised.  There  was  a  feeling  that  some 
victim  must  be  provided  for  the  populace,  from  whom 
Augeard  and  Besenval  had  been  snatched,  and  who  daily 
demanded,  with  great  outcries,  that  the  Prince  of  Lambesq 
should  be  hanged,  at  least  in  efiigy. 

Amidst  these  angry  countenances  and  flaming  glances, 
the  accused  recognized  the  calm  figure  and  sympathetic 
eye  of  his  nocturnal  visitor,  whom  he  saluted  with  an 
imperceptible  gesture,  and  tlien  continued  his  survey. 

''  Accused,"  said  the  President,  "  hold  yourself  ready  to 
answer  questions." 
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Favras  bowed.  ''  I  am  wholly  at  your  orders.  Monsieur 
President.* 

Then  began  a  second  examination,  which  the  accused 
sustained  as  calmly  as  the  first. 

Next  came  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution* 

Though  Favras  refused  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  he 
wished  to  defend  it  by  ai^gumenty  and  fourteen  witnesses 
had  been  summoned  for  the  defence ;  but  after  the 
eTidence  for  the  prosecution  was  heard,  the  President 
unexpectedly  said :  "  Gentlemen,  the  alignments  are 
ended/* 

''  Excuse  me,  Monsieur,"  said  Favras,  with  his  habitual 
courtesy,  ''you  forget  one  thing.  True,  it  is  of  no  great 
importance,  but  you  have  forgotten  to  hear  the  fourteen 
witnesses  summoned  in  my  behalf'' 

*'  This  Court  has  decided,"  said  the  President^  "*  that 
no  more  witnesses  shall  be  heard." 

Something  like  a  cloud  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
accused,  and  then  lightning  shot  from  his  eyes. 

"  I  believed  myself  on  trial  before  the  Chatelet  Court 
of  Paris,"  he  said.  ''  I  was  mistaken.  It  appears  that  I 
am  judged  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition." 

"  Remove  the  accused,"  commanded  the  President. 

Favras  was  reconducted  to  prison.  His  calmness^ 
courtesy,  and  courage  made  a  favorable  impression  on 
those  spectators  who  came  unprejudiced  to  the  court* 
room ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  such 
auditors  was  smalL  The  exit  of  Favras  was  accompanied 
by  cries,  menaces,  and  howls. 

"  No  mercy  I  No  mercy  I "  shouted  five  or  six  voices 
on  the  way,  and  these  clamors  followed  him  the  other  side 
of  the  prison  gates. 

Then  he  said,  as  if  talking  to  himself:  **  This  comes  of 
conspiring  with  princes  1 " 
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Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  accused,  the 
judges  began  their  deliberations. 

At  his  usual  hour  Favras  went  to  bed.  Towards  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  somebody  came  into  the  cell  and 
roused  him.  It  was  the  turnkey  Louis,  who  made  a  pre- 
text of  bringing  to  the  prisoner  a  bottle  of  bordeaux, 
which  he  had  not  asked  for. 

**  Monsieur,"  he  said,  **  the  judges  are  at  this  moment 
pronouncing  your  sentence.** 

"  My  firiend,  if  it  is  for  this  thou  hast  awakened  me, 
better  leave  me  sleeping." 

"  No,  Marquis,  I  have  awakened  you  to  ask  if  you  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  personage  who  visited  you  last 
night." 

"  Nothing !  *• 

^  Eeflect,  Monsieur.  When  judgment  is  finally  pro- 
nounced, you  will  be  more  carefully  guarded ;  and  then, 
however  powerful  that  personage  may  be,  even  his  will 
may  be  fettered  by  impossibilities." 

**  Thanks,  my  friend ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  him^ 
either  now  or  later.'' 

''Then  I  am  sony  I  awakened  you;  but  you  would 
have  been  roused  within  an  hour/' 

'*So  in  thy  opinion,"  smilingly  said  Favras,  "it  is 
hardly  worth  my  while  to  fall  asleep  again)" 

**  Wait,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

Indeed,  they  could  already  hear  a  great  noise  in  the 
upper  stories, — doors  opening  and  shutting,  and  the  butt- 
ends  of  muskets  striking  the  ground. 

'^  Ah  ha  1 "  said  Favras,  "  is  all  this  turmoil  for  me  1 " 

*^  They  are  coming  to  deliver  your  sentence  to  you  in 
person.  Monsieur.'* 

**The  Devil  I  Ask  Monsieur  the  Registrar  to  give  m^ 
time  to  get  into  my  breeches." 
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The  Jaildr  went  out,  and  pulled  the  door  to  behind 
him. 

Favn^i  drew  on  hie  ailk  hose,  his  buckled  Bhoee,  and 
ki«  ttiuiiU  v»lv>thea»  and  had  so  hr  iiiad«  his  toilet^  when  the 
d^xMT  nK>v<Muxl.  lU  did  tto^  think  it  neoeoBary  to  further 
dcrvtid  kixuiMr'l^  h»M  le^mamad.  as  h^  was.  Tmly  a  hand- 
miuQ  i4iau»  with  bia  h^^ad  throva  proudly  back,  hia  hair 
hidt'  iiiBarmug«Kl»  bia  I&a.'^  i»hirt  «>{«&  on  his  breast  1 

.Vt  thu  momout  wht^u  thi^  Kehrtsirar  entered,  the  Mar- 
quid  pudhod  awt^  hia  ^Irc  vvZW  from  his  shouldersy  and 
HuiU  tu  tiw  uow-<\Hucr  :  ^'  Vva  $iM^  Moosieur*  that  I  await 
vv.>u  iu  ti^huug  co«tuui«^  ."^  <MHi  he  passed  his  hand  over 
hiH  tuKwciwd  uovk*  v^Nr^  i^'ClW  aristociatio  sword  or  the 
l>MvKai  iv^»^^*     **  ^^V'm)^  MoJ5;«<»ur,  I  am  all  attention." 

i  *iv>  Kv^.yUHi"  fcvu^f^  viT  rftUitNT  mumbled  over,  the  ju- 

^  tu>  Mui^u.ti  MK^it  iiN^i^Wmned  to  death.  He  was  to 
ui.^Uo  iH^'tao  vnuw<p<«uv*4i  ill  Arout  of  Notre  Dame,  and  then 

^^\ix\^%  lK>(.cav4  lv«  Uiia  reading  with  the  ntmoet  calm- 
*>  '-^  Uo  vliU  iiti^  f^tt^n  fipown  at  the  word  hanged,  —  a 
^'ivl  K.u^b  v>i^  iikvMeman's  ears.  Only,  after  a  moment 
^''  '^>U  UvO|  h^^  Wki^  the  Registrar  square  in  the  face,  and 
"^'^i  :  ''  I  ^jtY  yvu,  for  being  compelled  to  condemn  a  man 
^H4  .U4^,j^  u>4^4^  proofs  I  •• 

^h^  Kv^utrar  avoided  an  answer.  ''Monsieur,  you 
%Ua.»>4,  ^^i  ^j^^  ^em  renudn  to  you  only  the  consolations 

Xv^u  lUPQ  mistaken,  Monueur;  there  remain  to  me 
^^  ^''^^Uaolations  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence." 
1^  ^ '  iHm  this  Favras  saluted  the  Registrar,  who  withdrew, 
I***  no  further  duties  in  that  department. 
At  the  door  he  turned,  however,  and  said  to  the  con- 
*^'*»Uo<J  ji^mj .  «  j)^  y^J^  ^J5ij  me  to  gend  you  a  confessor  1" 
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"  A  oonfe88or  sent  by  thoae  who  assassinate  me  t  No^ 
Monsieur  1  I  should  suspect  him.  I  am  willing  to  deliver 
my  body  to  you,  but  I  reserve  my  salvation  1  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  Curate  of  Saint  Paul's,  however.'* 

Two  hours  later  the  venerable  ecclesiastic  whom  he  had 
named  was  in  the  oeU. 


1 
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CHAPTER  IL 

FLAOB     DB     QbITK 

Thbsb  two  hotrn  were  well  employed,  for  immediately 
after  the  R^istrar  had  gone,  two  other  men  entered, 
with  solemn  faces,  and  dressed  like  eiecutionen.  Favraa 
understood  that  they  were  the  forerunners  <tf  death,  die 
odvance^uard  of  the  hangman. 

"  Follow  me  I "  said  one  of  these  men. 

Favras  bowed,  in  token  of  assent ;  hut  pointing  to  the 
rest  of  his  clothes,  which  lay  on  a  chair,  he  asked :  "  Will 
you  not  give  me  time  to  dress  t " 

"  Take  it  ]  "  said  the  same  man  who  had  spoken  before. 

Favras  went  to  the  table,  whereon  were  scattered  dif- 
ferent articles  from  his  dressing-oase.  With  the  aid  of 
bis  little  glass,  which  ornamented  the  wall,  be  buttoned 
the  collar  of  bis  shirt,  bestowed  a  graceful  fold  npon  his 
frill,  and  gave  the  most  aristocratic  turn  he  could  to  the 
bow  of  his  crarat.    Then  he  slipped  on  bis  vest  and  ooat. 

"  Ought  I  to  take  my  hat,  gentlemen  1 "  he  asked. 

"  It  is  useless,"  replied  the  same  speaker. 

Meanwhile  the  man  who  had  been  ulent  looked  at 
Favras,  in  a  way  to  attract  his  attention.  It  even  seemed 
as  if  this  man  made  him  some  incomprehensible  sign  with 
his  eye,  but  so  rapidly,  that  the  Marquis  was  left  in 
doubt.  Besides,  what  could  this  man  have  to  say  to 
Y)im1  Sothe  MarquiBthoughtQomoreaboutit,batwaTed 
lis  hand  to  the  jailer  Louis,  with  an  amicable  gesture^ 
and  smd  :  "  All  right,  gentlemen  I  Go  ahead  I  I  'm  with 
jou.'* 
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An  usher  was  in  attendanoe  outside  the  door.  He 
walked  firsts  then  Fayras;  and  after  them  came  the  two 
funereal  measengers. 

This  sinister  group  directed  their  steps  upwards  towards 
the  ground  floor  of  the  prison. 

Between  the  two  wickets  a  platoon  of  Natioxud  Quards- 
men  were  in  waiting. 

Feeling  himself  sustained  by  their  presence,  the  usher 
then  said :  ''  Monsieur,  as  jou  are  condemned,  give  me 
jour  Saint  Louis  Gross." 

^*  I  supposed  I  was  condemned  to  death,  not  degradar 
tioD,"  said  Favras. 

"  That 's  the  ord^.  Monsieur,**  responded  the  usher. 

Favras  detached  his  cross ;  but  not  wishing  to  deliver 
it  to  this  legal  officer,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
seigeant-major,  who  commanded  the  platoon  of  National 
Guards. 

**  That  is  just  as  well,"  said  the  usher,  without  insisting 
that  the  cross  should  be  deliyered  to  himself  personally. 
^  Now  then,  follow  me  I " 

They  went  up  some  fifty  stairs,  and  then  stopped  in 
finmt  of  an  oaken  door,  heavily  spiked  with  iron, — one  of 
those  doors  which  send  a  shiver  through  the  veins  of  a 
condemned  man,  —  one  of  those  doors  whereof  there  are 
two  or  three  on  the  road  to  the  sepulchre,  behind  which 
he  conjectures  that  something  terrible  awaits  him,  though 
he  does  not  know  what. 

This  door  opened*  They  did  not  give  Favras  time  to 
enter,  but  pushed  him  inside.  Then  the  door  suddenly 
closed,  as  if  under  the  impulsion  of  an  iron  arm. 

Favras  saw  that  he  was  in  the  torture-chamber.  **  Ah, 
gentlemen,''  he  said,  growing  slightly  pale,  "when  you 
take  a  man  into  such  tight  placesi  ^the  Devil,  you  ought 
to  let  him  know  beforehand  1 " 
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Hardly  had  he  uttered  these  words  when  the  two 
followers  threw  themselyes  upon  him,  tore  off  his  coat 
and  waistcoaty  pulled  away  his  cravat^  so  artistically 
arranged,  and  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back.  In  ful- 
filling his  part  of  this  duty  with  his  comrade,  the  same 
torturer  who,  as  Favras  fancied,  had  previously  made  a 
sign  to  him,  whispered  in  his  ear  :  '^  Will  you  be  rescued  1 
There  is  still  time  1 " 

This  offer  brought  a  smile  to  the  Marquis's  lips,  for  it 
reminded  him  of  the  greatness  of  his  mission;  but  be 
softly  shook  his  head 

A  sort  of  rack,  called  a  wooden  horse,  was  already  pre* 
pared,  on  which  they  stretched  the  condemned  man.  The 
other  torturer  approached  with  his  apron  full  of  oaken 
wedges,  and  an  iron  mallet  in  his  hand.  Favras  extended 
to  this  man  his  handsome  leg,  still  graced  by  his  red* 
heeled  shoe  and  his  silk  stocking;  but  the  usher  lifted 
his  hand  and  said  :  ''  That  is  enough  I  The  Court  excuses 
the  condemned  from  the  torture." 

<<  Ah  I  It  seems  that  the  Court  is  afraid  that  I  may 
speak  out.  None  the  less  am  I  thankful  I  shall  march 
to  the  gallows  on  two  good  legs,  and  that 's  something. 
MeanwhOe,  gentlemen,  you  know  I  am  quite  at  your 
disposal* 

^'Tou  are  to  spend  an  hour  in  this  hall,"  replied  the 
Qsher. 

"  If  not  very  amusing^  it  is  at  least  interesting,"  said 
Favras ;  and  he  began  to  walk  about  the  hall,  examining, 
one  after  another,  certain  hideous  implements,  resembling 
colossal  spiders  and  gigantic  iron  scorpions.  He  felt  as  if 
at  any  given  moment,  by  command  of  a  fatal  voice,  all  these 
instruments  might  become  animate,  and  bite  cruelly. 

There  were  patterns  of  torture,  of  all  ages,  —  frt>m  the 
time  of  Philip  Augustus  to  the  reign  of  Louis  Sixteenth. 
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lliere  were  the  hooksy  wherewith  thej  lacerated  Jews  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  There  were  the  wheels,  whereon 
they  crashed  Protestants  in  the  Seventeenth. 

Favias  stopped  before  each  trophy,  and  demanded  the 
name  of  each  implement.  This  coolness  astonished  even 
the  torturers  themselves,  —  fellows  not  easily  astonished, 
as  everybody  knows ;  and  one  of  them  asked  Favras : 
^With  what  object  do  you  ask  these  questions)" 

The  prisoner  regarded  him  with  a  jesting  air,  common 
with  gentlemen.  "  Well,  Monsieur,  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  encounter  Satan  on  the  journey  I  am  about  to  take, 
and  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  make  a  friend  of  him,  by 
communicating  what  I  know  about  machines  for  torturing 
the  damned,  machines  he  has  never  heard  of." 

The  prisoner  had  just  completed  his  examination,  when 
^ve  o'clock  sounded  from  the  bell  on  the  Ch&telet.  Two 
hours  had  elapsed  since  he  left  his  dungeon.  They  took 
him  back  again,  and  there  he  found  the  Curate  of  Saint 
Paul's,  already  waiting. 

As  may  be  seen,  Favras  had  not  wasted  the  two  hours 
of  delay ;  and  if  anything  could  favorably  dispose  a  man 
towards  death,  it  must  be  such  a  spectacle  as  he  had 
eontemplated. 

On  seeing  him,  the  curate  opened  his  arms.  ''  My 
&ther,"  said  Favras,  ''  excuse  me  if  I  can  only  open  to 
you  my  heart.  These  gentlemen  have  taken  good  care 
that  I  shall  open  nothing  else  to  you ; ''  and  he  showed 
his  hands,  bound  tight  behind  him. 

"  Can  you  not  release  the  arms  of  the  condemned  man, 
during  the  little  time  he  is  with  me  1 "  asked  the  kind  old 
priest. 

^  It  is  not  in  my  power,'*  responded  the  usher. 

'*  Father,"  said  Favras,  ''  ask  them  if  they  cannot 
fiuten  my  hands  in  front,  instead  of  behind.     That  will 
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be  more  oonTenient  for  the  time  when  I  have  to  hold  the 
penitence  candle,  in  order  to  read  my  sentence." 

The  two  assistants  looked  inquiringly  at  the  nsher, 
who  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say,  there  would  be  nothing 
out  of  the  way  about  that ;  and  so  the  favor  which  the 
Marquis  asked  was  granted.  Then  he  was  left  alone 
with  the  priest 

What  took  place  at  this  supreme  interyiew,  between 
the  man  of  the  world  and  the  man  of  God,  is  known  only 
to  themselves.  In  the  presence  of  the  sanctities  of 
religion,  did  Favras  unsmd  his  heart,  which  had  re- 
mained firmly  closed  before  the  majesty  of  lawf  In 
the  presence  of  the  consolations  offered  by  that  un- 
known world  he  was  about  to  enter,  were  his  eyes,  here- 
tofore dry  with  irony,  moistened  with  the  tears  peni-up 
in  his  heart,  as  he  thought  of  the  cherished  objects 
he  must  leave  alone  in  the  world  behind  him  1 

These  things  were  not  even  revealed  to  those  who 
entered  his  dungeon  about  three  hours  after  noon,  and 
found  him  with  a  smiling  mouth,  dry  cheeks,  and  a  stout 
heart.     They  came  to  announce  the  hour  of  his  death. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  but  you 
have  kept  me  waiting." 

As  he  was  already  without  vest  and  coat,  and  as  his 
hands  were  bound,  they  took  off  his  shoes  and  hose,  and 
put  a  white  shirt  over  the  rest  of  his  attire ;  and  on 
his  breast  they  placed  an  inscription  bearing  these 
words : 

CONSPIRATOR  AGAINST   THE   STATE. 

At  the  Chfttelet  gate  a  tumbrel  was  in  waiting, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  guard.  In  the  wagon  was  a 
lighted  torch. 

Perceiving  the    condemned,  the  multitude    clapped 
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their  hands.  The  judgment  had  heen  noised  abroad 
since  six  in  the  morning,  and  the  crowd  thought  the 
hours  very  tedious  which  intervened  between  the  sentence 
and  its  execution. 

Some  fellows  ran  about  the  streets  claiming  drink-money 
fix>m  the  passers-by. 

"  Why  do  you  demand  drink-money  %  *  they  were 
asked. 

"  We  wished  to  drink  to  the  execution  of  the  Marquis 
de  FavraSy"  responded  these  death-mendicants. 

FaYias  mounted  the  wagon  with  a  firm  step.  He  sat 
down  on  the  side  where  the  torch  was  placed,  rightly 
believing  the  torch  was  there  with  that  intention. 

The  Curate  of  Saint  Paul's  followed,  and  sat  at  his  left 
hand. 

The  executioner  mounted  last,  and  sat  behind  the 
prisoner. 

This  executioner  was  the  same  man,  with  the  grave 
but  mild  face,  whom  we  saw  at  the  Bic^tre  Prison,  when 
the  trial  of  Guillotin's  new  machine  was  made.  We 
have  seen  him  before,  we  see  him  now,  we  shall  see  him 
again,  —  the  true  hero  of  the  epoch  upon  which  we  are 
entering. 

After  seating  himself,  the  hangman  passed  a  rope  about 
the  Marquis's  neck,  —  the  rope  wherewith  Favras  was  to 
be  hanged ;  but  the  hangman  retained  the  end  in  his  own 
hand. 

When  the  tumbrel  began  to  move,  there  was  a  move- 
ment in  the  crowd.  Favras  naturally  glanced  towards  the 
quarter  where  this  movement  took  place.  He  saw  some 
fellows  pressing  forward,  so  as  to  be  in  the  front  ranks, 
and  have  better  places  on  the  street. 

Suddenly  be  started,  in  spite  of  himself;  for  in  the 
first  row  —  in  the  midst  of  five  or  six  companions  who 
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had  forced  their  way  thiough  the  crowd — he  recogniaedy 
in  the  ooetarae  of  a  porter  finom  the  market-place^  hia 
nocturnal  Tisitor,  who  had  jnomiaed  to  watch  OTer  him 
up  to  the  last  moment. 

The  condemned  man  made  him  a  sign  with  his  head, 
hut  it  was  only  a  sign  of  recognition,  with  no  other 
meaning. 

The  wagon  continued  on  its  way,  till  it  stopped  in 
front  of  Notre  Dame.  The  central  door  was  open,  so  as 
to  allow  a  view,  at  the  other  end  of  the  darkened  church, 
of  the  high  altar,  aflame  with  lighted  candles. 

There  was  such  a  rush  of  curiosity-seekersy  that  the 
wagon  had  been  compelled  to  pause  now  and  then,  and 
could  only  go  on  when  the  guards  had  cleared  the  way, 
which  was  repeatedly  closed  up  again  by  a  flood  of 
bystanders,  breaking  through  the  frail  dike  opposed 
to  them. 

In  front  of  the  Cathedral,  there  was  a  straggle  to  make 
an  empty  places 

**  It  is  necessaiy  to  get  out  here,  Monsieur,"  said  the 
executioner  to  the  condemned  man,  **  in  order  to  make 
public  confession." 

Favras  obeyed  without  a  word. 

The  priest  dismounted  first,  then  the  prisoner,  then  the 
hangman,  still  grasping  his  end  of  the  rope. 

The  prisoner's  arms  were  tied  somewhat  loosely  at  the 
wrists,  so  as  to  allow  him  the  use  of  his  hands. 

In  his  right  hand  they  placed  the  torch ;  In  his  left 
hand,  the  sentence.  The  condemned  man  advanced  as 
far  as  the  portico,  and  knelt.  In  the  front  ranks  of  those 
who  surrounded  him,  he  recognized  the  same  market-porter 
and  his  companions,  whom  he  had  seen  as  he  emerged 
from  the  Chatelet.  This  persistence  seemed  to  touch 
him,  but  not  a  word  of  appeal  escaped  his  lips. 
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A  deik  ftom  the  Ch&telet  was  in  attendance.  *^  Read, 
Monaieurl"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voioe;  adding,  in  a 
whisper :  **  Monsieur,  if  you  wish  to  be  rescued,  you  have 
only  to  say  the  word." 

Without  answering,  Favras  began  to  read.  This  he 
did  in  a  firm  voice,  with  nothing  in  its  accent  to  betray 
the  least  perturbation. 

When  the  reading  was  over  he  addressed  the  crowd 
around  him,  and  said  :  '*  About  to  appear  before  my  Grod, 
I  pardon  those  men  who,  contrary  to  their  own  consciences, 
have  accused  me  of  criminal  projects.  I  love  my  King, 
and  to  this  sentiment  I  die  faithful  This  is  an  example 
which  I  leave  behind  me,  and  which  I  hope  will  be 
followed  by  many  noble  hearta  The  populace  demand 
my  death,  with  a  great  outcry.  They  must  have  a  vic- 
tim. So  be  it  1  I  am  glad  this  fatality  falls  on  me, 
rather  than  on  some  faint  heart,  whom  the  sight  of  an 
unmerited  scaffold  might  lead  to  despair.  —  Now,  unless 
there  is  something  else  for  me  to  do  here,  let  us  continue 
our  journey,  gentlemen." 

The  procession  passed  on.  It  was  not  fiir  from  the 
porch  of  Notre  Dame  to  the  Place  de  Qr^ve,  and  the 
tumbrel  made  good  time  on  the  road. 

When  they  reached  their  destination  Favras  said : 
**  Gentlemen,  may  I  not  enter  the  Hotel  de  Yille 
awhUeT' 

*'  Have  you  any  revelations  to  make,  my  son  f  "  asked 
the  priest,  quickly. 

''  No,  my  father ;  but  I  wish  to  dictate  my  last  will 
and  testament ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  last 
favor  is  never  refused  to  the  condemned  man  who  asks 
for  it" 

Instead  therefore  of  going  straight  to  the  gibbet,  the 
wagon  turned  towards  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  square.  A  great  clamor  was  heard  among  the 
people. 

**  He 's  going  to  make  reTelationa  I  He 's  going  to 
tnake  revelations  I"  they  shouted  on  all  sides. 

At  this  cry  an  observer  might  have  noticed  that  a 
young  man,  clad  in  block,  —  who  stood  upright  on  a 
horseblock,  at  the  oomer  of  the  Quay  Pelletier,  —  grew 
pal& 

"  Fear  nothing,  Count  Louis  1 "  said  a  ntirical  voice 
near  htm.  "The  oondemned  will  not  speak  a  word  as  to 
what  took  place  in  the  Place  Royale." 

The  young  man  in  black  turned  quickly.  Theee  words 
had  been  spoken  to  him  by  a  market-porter,  whose  face 
conid  not  be  seen,  because,  in  the  very  act  of  speaking 
he  had  pulled  his  Urge  hat  over  his  eyee. 

Koreover,  if  the  fine  young  maa  cherished  any  doubt 
about  the  matter,  it  was  speedily  dissipated. 

At  the  top  of  the  portico  of  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  Favraa 
made  a  ugn  tbat  he  wished  to  speak.  On  the  instant  all 
noises  were  hushed,  as  if  a  pu£F  of  east  wind  bad  passed 
by,  and  blown  away  all  disturbance. 

"  Gentlemen,"  sud  Favras,  "  I  hear  it  rumored  aboat 
me  that  I  am  going  into  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  to  make  reve- 
lations. Not  BO  1  In  case  there  is  any  man  among  yon, 
—  as  is  possible,  —  who  has  anything  to  fear  from  such 
revelations,  be  may  rest  easy ;  for  I  am  only  going  to 
make  my  dying  testament." 

With  firm  step  he  passed  under  the  sombre  vault  and 
ascended  the  stairway,  which  led  to  the  chsmber  whither 
it  was  cnstomary  to  conduct  prisoner*  at  such  a  time,  and 
which  was  therefore  called  the  Chamber  of  Revelations. 

Three  men  in  black  were  there  on  duty ;  and  among 
the  three  Favras  recogoiied  the  cleA  who  bad  spoken  to 
him  near  the  oathedraL 
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Aa  the  oondemned  man  oould  not  write  with  his  hands 
tied,  he  hegan  to  dictate  hia  will. 

We  have  heard  much  of  tiie  testament  of  Louis  Six- 
teenth, beoaose  much  is  said  of  kingly  documents ;  but 
we  have  the  testament  of  Favras  before  our  eyes,  and 
we  must  say  this  one  thing  to  the  dear  public  :  E«td  and 
wmpart  I 

His  will  finished,  Favras  asked  the  ptiTilege  of  reading 
ity  in  order  to  sign  it.  They  untied  his  hands,  and  the 
papers  were  given  him.  He  read  them  carefully,  and 
corrected  such  mistakes  in  spelling  as  the  clerk  had 
made.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page  he  wrote,  M<M  de 
FawroM. 

AStdT  that  he  held  out  his  hands,  that  the  bands  might 
be  again  tightened,  an  operation  accomplished  by  the 
hangman,  who  had  not  left  his  side  for  a  single  instant. 

The  dictation  of  this  will  had  taken  over  two  hours. 
The  populace,  who  had  been  on  hand  ever  since  the  fore- 
noon,  became  very  impatient.  Many  excellent  fellows 
had  come  there  with  empty  stomachs,  intending  to  break- 
&8t  when  the  execution  was  over ;  but  they  were  still 
fiwting. 

The  crowd  began -to  murmur ;  and  it  was  such  a  threat- 
ening murmur  as  had  been  already  heard  in  the  same 
place,  -*  on  the  days  when  De  Launay  was  killed,  when 
Foulon  was  hanged,  when  fierthier  was  torn  asunder. 

Moreover  the  public  began  to  think  that  Favras  had 
been  allowed  to  escape  by  some  back  passage. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  even  proposed  to  hang  the 
municipal  officers  in  Favras's  stead,  and  to  demolish  the 
H6tel  de  Yille. 

Fortunately,  about  nine  in  the  evening,  the  prisoner 
reappeared.  Torches  were  furnished  to  the  sdldiers,  who 
formed  a  hedge  about  the  place.    All  the  windows  on  the 
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square  were  lighted.  The  gibbet  alone  remained  in  mys- 
terious  and  terrible  obscurity. 

The  appearance  of  the  condemned  man  was  greeted 
with  unanimous  cries,  and  bj  a  great  commotion  among 
the  fifty  thousand  people  who  crowded  the  square. 

Now  they  were  sure,  not  only  that  he  had  not  escaped, 
but  that  he  could  not  escape. 

Favias  looked  about  him.  Speaking  to  himself,  with 
an  ironical  smile  peculiar  to  him,  he  murmured :  "  Not 
a  carriage  1  Ah,  nobility  is  forgetful  They  were  mora 
polite  to  Count  Horn  than  to  me." 

"  That  was  because  Horn  was  an  assassin,  while  as  for 
thee,  thou  art  a  martyr,"  responded  a  voice. 

Favras  turned,  and  again  saw  the  market-porter,  whom 
he  had  noticed  twice  before  on  the  way  to  the  gallows. 

''Adieu,  Monsieur/'  said  Favras  to  him,  ''I  hope,  if 
there  is  any  need  of  it,  you  will  testify  in  my  behalf" 

Then,  with  a  steadfast  walk,  he  came  down  the  vestibule 
steps,  and  walked  towards  the  scaffold. 

As  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder 
leading  to  the  gallows,  a  voice  cried :  **  Jump,  Marquis  1 " 

The  prisoner  replied  with  a  voice  sonorous  and  serious : 
"  Citizens,  I  die  innocent.     Pray  to  God  for  me  1 " 

At  the  fourth  round  he  stopped  again,  and  spoke  in  a 
voice  as  firm  and  clear  as  before :  **  Citizens,  I  ask  the  aid 
of  your  prayers.     I  die  innocent ! " 

At  the  eighth  step,  the  one  from  which  he  was  to  be 
launched  into  eternity,  he  repeated,  for  the  third  time  : 
**  Citizens,  I  die  innocent.    Pray  to  God  for  me ! " 

One  of  the  two  hangman's  assistants,  who  mounted  the 
stairs  with  him,  said  again :  ''  You  do  not  wish  to  be 
rescued  1  ** 

**  Thanks,  my  friend,  no  1  But  God  reward  you  for 
your  good  intentions." 
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Then  bowing  to  the  executioner,  who  seemed  to  wait 
for  orderBy  instead  of  giving  them,  Favras  said :  "  Do  jour 
duty!" 

Hardlj  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  the  hangman 
pushed  him  oS,  and  the  body  swung  into  yacancy. 

During  the  immense  commotion  produced  in  the  Place 
de  Greve,  —  while  some  amateurs  dapped  their  hands, 
and  cried  Bneore  I  as  they  might  have  done  after  a  topi- 
cal song  in  a  Taudeville,  or  a  grand  aria  in  the  opera^  — 
the  young  man  in  black  slipped  away  from  the  horseblock 
cm  which  he  was  mounted,  threaded  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  at  the  comer  of  the  New  Bridge  sprang 
swiftly  into  a  carriage,  without  liveiy  or  escutcheon,  ex- 
claiming to  the  coachman :  **  To  the  Luxembouig^  at  the 
top  of  your  speed."    The  carriage  started  at  a  gallop. 

Three  men  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  this  carriage 
with  much  impatience. 

These  three  men  were  Motmeur  de  Provence,  and  two 
of  his  gentlemen  already  named  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  but  whom  it  is  needless  to  name  again  at 
this  point. 

They  waited  with  the  greatest  impatience,  because  they 
would  have  been  at  table  two  hours  ago,  but  for  their 
anxiety. 

On  his  part  the  cook  was  in  despair.  This  was  the 
third  dinner  he  had  begun;  and  as  it  had  been  ready 
for  ten  minutes,  it  would  be  spoiled  in  another  quarter^ 
hour. 

At  this  critical  moment  they  heard  a  carriage  roll  into 
the  courtyard. 

Provence  hurried  to  the  window.  In  the  darkness  he 
could  only  see  a  shadow  leap  from  the  upper  step  of 
the  carriage  to  the  platform  of  the  palace.  So  he  left  the 
and  ran  towards  the  door;  but  before  the  future 
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King  cf  Franee  reached  it,  fiir  bis  paoe  was  alwaja  aome- 
irhat  halting^  the  door  opened,  and  admitted  ihe  young 
man  in  black,  aaying :  "  Monaeigneur,  all  is  OTer  1  FaTiaa 
died  without  apeakiog  a  wofd.** 

**  Then  we  can  eat  ov  dinner  in  peace,  mj  dear  Looial" 

''Tea,  Monaeigneor.  —  Bj  my  £uth,  he  waa  a  worthy 
gentleman,  that  man ! " 

**  I  am  of  yoor  ojunion,  my  dear  feUow,**  aaid  his  Royal 
Highneaa.  **  At  deaaert,  let  na  drink  hia  health  in  %  glaaa 
of  ConatanocL  *— To  dinner  gantkmen.* 

Aa  he  apoke^  the  two  Jeavea  of  the  door  awong  apai^ 
and  the  ilioairioiia  GomndeB  want  into  the  dining-rooaau 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THB  MONABCHT   IB  8AVSD. 

Sbvklai.  weeks  after  the  ezecation  which  we  have  just 
described,  —  into  the  details  wheiBof  we  entered,  in  order 
to  forewarn  our  readers  what  gratitude  may  be  expected 
from  kings  and  princes,  towards  those  who  sacrifice  them- 
selTCs  in  behalf  of  such  royal  patrons, — a  man,  riding  a 
d^>ple-gray  horBCy  was  climbing  slowly  up  the  Ayenue  de 
Saint  Cloud. 

This  slowness  must  be  attributed  neither  to  the  Isssl- 
tude  of  the  rider  nor  the  fatigue  of  his  horse.  That 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  taken  more  than  a 
short  trip,  it  was  easy  to  see ;  for  the  foam  which  escaped 
from  the  horse's  mouth  was  not  the  result  of  over-riding; 
but  rather  of  hard  restraint. 

As  to  the  horseman,  one  could  see,  at  first  sight,  that 
he  was  a  gentleman ;  and  his  entire  dress  was  not  only 
firee  from  dirt,  but  attested  the  precautions  taken  to 
preserve  his  garments  from  the  mud  which  covered  the 
road. 

What  retarded  the  horseman  was  the  deep  thought 
wherein  he  was  evidently  absorbed^  and  possibly  his  wish 
not  to  reach  his  appointment  until  a  certain  hour,  which 
had  not  yet  sounded. 

He  was  a  man  about  forty  years  old,  whose  powerful 
ugliness  did  not  conceal  his  greatness  of  character.  He 
had  a  head  disproportionately  laige,  bloated  cheeks,  a 
face  seamed  by  the  smallpox,  an  animated  expression^ 
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eyes  with  latent  ligbtiiiDg,  a  mouth  aootutomed  to  de- 
liberate irony  and  biting  Barcasm.  Such  vas  the  aspect 
of  this  man,  destined,  aa  one  instinctively  felt,  to  oc- 
cupy a  large  place  and  make  a  great  noise  in  the  world. 

His  whole  physiognomy,  howeTer,  seemed  covered 
with  a  veil,  thrown  over  it  by  one  of  those  organic  mala- 
dies against  which  the  most  vigorous  temperaments 
struggle  in  vtua  His  complexion  was  dull  and  gray. 
His  eyes  wero  weary  and  red.  His  jaws  wera  over- 
weighted with  fleafa,  —  the  beginniug  of  an  unwholesome 
obesity. 

Thus  appeared  the  roan  whom  we  wish  to  place  before 
the  eyes  of  our  readers. 

Beaching  the  head  of  the  avenue,  be  passed,  without 
hesitation,  through  the  gate  opening  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  palace,  and  measured  the  recesses  of  that  coart- 
yard  with  hie  eyes. 

At  the  right,  between  two  wings,  which  enclosed  a  sort 
of  blind  lane,  a  man  was  in  waiting,  who  made  a  sigo  for 
the  rider  to  come  in  that  direction. 

A  gate  was  open.  The  attendant  led  the  way  beneath 
that  gate.  The  horseman  followed,  and  presently  found 
himself  in  a  second  courtyard. 

There  the  man  ou  foot  —  who,  l^  the  way,  woro  ooat, 
breeches,  and  waistcoat  of  Uack  —  stopped.  Looking 
about  him,  and  seeing  that  the  place  was  quite  deserted, 
he  approached  the  horseman,  bat  m  hand;  and  the 
cavalier,  by  leaning  over  his  horse's  neck,  brought  him- 
self nearer  to  the  man  in  black,  aod  said  in  a  low  tone : 
"  Monsieur  Weber  t " 

"  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau  t "  was  the  response. 

"The  samc^"  said  the  rider,  as  he  sprang  to  the 
f^und,  with  more  li^tuees  than  one  would  have  beUeved 
poBsibla 
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'* Enter,**  8ud  Weber,  quiokly,  ''and  be  kind  enough 
to  vait  an  inatanty  till  I  can  put  yoor  horse  in  the  stable 
myself." 

Meantime  he  opened  the  door  of  a  parlor,  whose 
windows  and  a  second  door  looked  out  into  the  park. 

Mirabeau  entered  this  parlor,  and  employed  the  few 
minuteSy  daring  which  Weber  left  him  alone,  in  unbuck- 
ling his  leathern  overboots,  which  had  excluded  the  dirt 
fix>m  his  silken  hose,  and  kept  the  gloss  of  his  shoes 
untarnished. 

As  he  had  promised,  Weber  came  back  in  five  minutes, 
saying:  ''Come,  Monsieur,  the  Queen  is  waiting  for 
you." 

"  The  Queen  waiting  1  **  replied  Mirabeau.  ''  Am  I  so 
unhappy  as  to  have  kept  her  waiting  1  I  thought  I  was 
right  on  time." 

**  I  only  meant  that  the  Queen  was  impatient  to  see 
you.     Come,  Monsieur !  " 

Weber  opened  the  door  leadiug  into  the  garden,  and 
entered  the  labyrinth  of  alleys  which  led  to  the  most  soli- 
tary and  elevated  portion  of  the  park. 

There,  amid  trees  with  outstretched  and  leafless  arms, 
in  an  atmosphere  gray  and  cheerless,  appeared  a  pavilion, 
of  the  sort  known  as  a  kioalL 

The  shatters  of  this  pavilion  were  hermetically  sealed^ 
with  the  exception  of  two ;  and  even  these  were  pushed 
close  together,  and  only  allowed  a  brace  of  rays  of  light 
to  enter,  as  through  loopholes  in  tower-walls,  —  rays 
barely  sufficient  to  render  the  darkness  visible. 

A  huge  fire  burned  in  the  fireplace,  however,  and  two 
candelabras  burned  on  the  chimney-piece. 

Weber  made  the  gentleman  he  guided  enter  a  sort  of 
antechamber.  Then,  opening  the  door  of  the  main  room 
of  the  kiosk,  after  softly  rapping,  he  announced  the 
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Count  Riqnetti  de  Mirabean,  and  drew  back  tc  let  the 
visitor  pass  in  front  of  him. 

If  he  had  been  carefully  listening,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Count  passed  by,  Weber  would  certainly  have 
heard  the  statesman's  heart  beating  against  his  greafe 
breast 

At  this  announcement  a  lady  arose  in  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  room,  and  took  several  steps  forwardj  with 
some  hesitation,  and  even  fear.  This  bidy  was  the 
Queen. 

Her  heart  also  beat  violently.  Here,  before  her  eyes, 
was  this  hated,  decried,  dangerous  man ;  the  man  accused 
of  bringing  about  the  terrors  of  eariy  October ;  the  man 
towards  whom  royalty  had  turned  for  one  instant,  but 
who  had  been  presently  repulsed  by  political  courtiers  ; 
the  man  who  had  since  made  them  feel  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  him,  by  his  two  magnificent  outbursts  of 
wrath,  which  became  almost  sublime. 

The  first  of  these  outbursts  was  his  apostrophe  to  the 
Clergy. 

The  second  was  an  address,  in  which  he  explained 
how  the  representatives  of  the  people,  from  being  merely 
the  deputies  of  certain  townships,  had  constituted  them' 
selves  the  National  Assembly. 

Mirabeau  approached  with  graceful  courtesy,  which 
the  Queen  was  surprised  to  note  in  a  man  whose  energetic 
organization  seemed  to  exclude  such  niceties. 

Then  he  bowed  respectfully,  and  waited. 

The  Queen  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  witli  a 
voice  in  which  she  could  not  entirely  suppress  her 
emotion. 

"  Monsieur  Mirabeau,  Doctor  Gilbert  has  assured  ns 
of  your  readiness  to  ally  yourself  with  our  party.* 

Mirabeau  bowed,  in  token  of  assent. 
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The  Queen  resumed:  ''A  former  overture  was  made 
to  you,  to  whieh  jou  responded  with  a  plan  for  a  new 
cabinet." 

Again  Mirabeau  bowed. 

"  It  was  not  our  fault,  if  this  first  plan  failed." 

"  I  so  believe^  Madame,  especially  on  the  part  of  your 
Majesty ;  but  it  was  the  fault  of  fellows  who  pretend  ta 
be  doToted  to  the  monarchy." 

**  What  can  you  expect ) "  said  the  Queen.  *'  This  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  position*  Kings  can  no 
more  choose  their  friends  than  they  can  choose  their 
enemies ;  and  sometimes  they  are  compelled  to  accept  the 
most  disastrous  sacrifices.  We  are  surrounded  by  men 
who  wish  to  save  us,  but  who  really  ruin  us.  Their  reso- 
lution to  rule  out  of  the  King's  cabinet  all  members  of 
the  Assembly,  was  a  q)ecimen  of  this  blundering,  directed 
against  yourself  Do  you  wish  me  to  cite  a  blunder 
which  works  against  me  ?  Can  you  believe  that  one  of 
my  most  ftdthful  friends,  —  a  man  who,  I  am  sure,  wotild* 
xeadily  die  for  us,  —  can  you  believe  that  this  man,  with- 
out giving  us  any  hint  in  advance  of  his  plan,  brought 
to  our  dinner,  —  generally  enjoyed  under  the  public  eye, 
as  you  know,  —  the  widow  and  children  of  Monsieur  de 
Favraa,  all  three  dad  in  deep  mourning  f  My  first 
thought  was  to  rise  and  run  to  them,  and  to  place  these 
orphans  of  a  man  who  so  courageously  died  for  us,  —  for 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  deny  their  friends,  —  to  seat 
these  (diildren,  I  say,  between  the  King  and  myself.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  us,  waiting  to  see  what  we  would  do. 
I  turned.  Do  you  know  whom  I  saw  behind  me,  not  four 
steps  from  my  armchair)  Santerre,  the  man  from  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine.  I  sank  back  into  my  chair, 
almost  weeping  with  anger,  and  not  daring  to  look  again 
on  that  widow  and  her  orphans.    The  Royalists  blame 
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me  for  not  bntviiig  eveiythiBg,  in  order  to  mark  my  in- 
tereet  in  that  uabapi^  flunil;.  The  £eTolDti(Hii>ts  ar« 
Airious,  not  heliering  th&t  these  visitors  were  brought 
there  without  my  penniaaioiL  Oh  McMisienr,"  continued 
the  Queen,  shttking  her  head,  "  we  must  indeed  perish, 
when  attacked  by  men  of  genins,  but  defended  by  men 
—  Teij  estimable  no  doubt — who  have  no  idea  of  oar 
situation ; "  and  the  Queen  sighed,  as  she  pressed  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  Madame,"  said  Minbean,  touched  by  her  great  mi^ 
fortune,  which  was  not  unknown  to  him, — and  which, 
either  &om  the  Queen's  habitual  policy,  or  through  her 
womanly  weakness,  she  allowed  him  to  discern,  by  her 
tears  and  agony,  —  "  Uadame,  wben  you  talk  of  men  who 
attack  you,  you  do  not  include  me,  I  trust  1  I  profeased 
monarchical  principles,  when  I  could  see  nothing  but 
weakness  in  the  Court,  when  I  understood  neither  the 
heart  nor  mind  of  the  imperial  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 
I  fbnght  for  the  rights  of  the  throne,  when  I  inspired 
only  suspicion,  and  all  my  measures,  poisoned  by  mali{^ 
nant  misinterjHctation,  appeared  like  so  many  snares. 
I  served  the  King,  when  I  knew  well  that  I  could  expect 
from  him — just,  but  deceived  as  he  was  —  neither  bene- 
fit nor  reward.  What  may  I  do  now,  Madame,  wbea 
confidence  restores  my  ooorage,  and  gratitnde  —  for  your 
M^esty's  reception  of  me  —  makes  my  former  prinoiplea 
a  duty  and  delight  1" 

Uirabeau  continued,  in  his  torn  shaking  his  bead  :  "  It 
is  late,  very  late,  —  I  know  it,  Madame.  In  asking  me 
to  save  it,  periiape  the  monarchy  only  proposes  to  me,  in 
reality,  that  I  should  die  with  itself  I  If  I  had  reflected, 
perb^  I  should  have  chosen,  in  accepting  the  &Tor  of 
tbiv  interview,  some  otber  moment  than  this  one,  so  socui 
afl«r  lib  Majtisty  had  delivered  over  to  the  Chamber  ot 
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Deputies  his  famous  Eed  Book, — thus  most  unfortunately 
betraying  the  honor  of  his  firiends." 

''  Oh  Monsieur,  oan  you  believe  the  King  guilty  of  such 
intentional  treason  1  Are  you  ignorant  how  it  happened  1 
The  Red  Book,  forced  from  the  King,  would  never  have 
been  delivered  to  the  committee,  if  they  had  not  promised 
to  guard  it  sacredly.  Then  they  had  it  printed  1  This 
was  an  offence  of  the  committee  against  the  King,  not 
the  King's  betrayal  of  his  friends." 

^'Alaa^  Madame  I  you  know  what  causes  led  the  com- 
mittee to  this  publication, -— which  I  disapproved  as  a 
man  of  honor  and  which  I  disavowed  as  a  Deputy.  At 
the  very  time  when  the  King  was  swearing  his  love  for 
the  Constitution,  he  had  a  permanent  agency  at  Turin, 
amidst  the  mortal  enemies  of  that  Constitution.  When 
he  was  talking  of  financial  reforms,  and  apparently  accept- 
ii^  those  proposed  by  the  Assembly,  his  stables,  large 
and  small,  were  established  at  Treves,  hired  and  equipped 
by  himself,  and  maintained  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince 
de  Lambesq,  —  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Parisians,  whose 
hanging  they  daily  demand, — at  least,  in  effigy.  Enormous 
pensions  have  been  paid  to  Artois,  to  Cond^,  to  all  the 
Court  fugitives,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  decree  passed  two 
months  ago,  which  suppressed  these  pensions.  True,  the 
King  forgot  to  sanction  this  decree.  Well,  Madame,  what 
would  you  havel  For  two  months  there  had  been  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  find  out  what  was  done  with  sixty 
millions  of  francs.  The  King  was  urged,  pleaded  with, 
to  say  what  had  become  of  that  money ;  but  he  refused  to 
say.  The  committee  therefore  believed  themselves  re- 
leased firom  their  pledge,  and  they  accordingly  printed 
the  Red  Book.  Why  did  the  King  give  up  a  weapon 
which  could  be  so  cruelly  turned  against  himf 

"  Oh  Monsieur,"  cried  the  Queen,  '<  if  you  were  admitted 
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to  tlie  honor  of  membenhip  m  tfie  Kingfs  Cooncil,  yon 
would  not  adyise  him  to  such  dinstrooa  weaknenes,  by 
which,  **oh  yen,  I  mnai  nae  the  word,— -bj  which  he  is 
not  only  rained,  hot  di^Knoved.* 

'^  If  I  was  honored  fay  a  call  to  the  Boyal  GoancO, 
Madame,  I  should  be  near  hhn  as  the  defender  of  mo> 
narchical  power,  r^goUted  fay  laws,  and  as  the  apostle 
of  liberty,  guarantied  by  the  monarchieal  power.  This 
liberty,  Madame,  has  had  three  enemiei^  —the  Clergy, 
the  NobUity,  the  Royal  Fkriiaments.  The  Clerical  Power 
does  not  belong  to  this  age,  and  was  kiUed  off  by  tho 
nsolutions  of  Talleyrand.  The  Nobles  are  to  be  found  in 
every  age,  and  I  fimcy  we  cannot  reckon  without  them, 
—  because,  without  Nobility,  there  can  be  no  monarchy ; 
but  they  must  be  restrained,  and  this  is  possible,  only 
through  the  ooalition  of  the  peuple  with  the  royal 
authority.  Now  so  long  as  Royal  Parliaments  continue 
to  exist,  or  can  be  summoned  at  the  King's  will,  the 
royal  authority  cannot  coalesce  in  good  &ith  with  popu- 
lar legislation;  because  these  Royal  Parliaments,  in 
France^  are  not  representative  and  popular,  like  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  or  the  American  Congress,  but  are  more 
like  conventions  of  lords ;  and  they  keep  alive,  in  the 
King  and  the  Nobility,  a  fatal  hope, — the  desire  to  re- 
store the  ancient  order  of  things.  After  the  Clerical 
Power  is  annihilated,  and  the  Royal  Parliaments  forever 
dissolved,  the  Executive  Power  of  the  Crown  may  re- 
vive, regenerate  the  royal  authority,  and  reconcile  it 
with  liberty.  There  you  have  my  political  policy  I  If  it 
is  also  the  King's,  let  him  adopt  it*  If  not  his,  let  him 
repudiate  it" 

The  Queen  was  impressed  with  the  irradiation  which 
his  vast  intelligence  shed  over  the  past,  present,  and 
ftiture. 
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^Manmeury  MooBieari"  aha  Baid,  ''I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  these  «re  the  King's  political  views ;  but 
this  I  know,  if  I  have  any  weight,  —-they  are  my  views. 
As  for  the  means  of  reaching  this  desirable  end,  make  me 
to  know  them.  I  will  listen  to  you,  not  only  with  atten* 
tion,  bat  with  avidity, — yes,  if  I  may  say  so,  with 
gratitude." 

Mirabeau  glanced  rapidly  at  the  Queen,  as  if  to  meas- 
ure her  heart  with  his  eagle  eye ;  and  he  saw  that,  if 
not  already  convinced,  she  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  so. 

This  triumph,  over  so  superior  a  woman  as  Marie 
Antoinette,  petted  the  vanity  of  Mirabeau  in  the  sweetest 


'*  Madame,  we  have  lost  Paris,  or  nearly  so ;  but  there 
remain  to  us  multitudes  of  Royalists,  scattered  through 
the  provinces,  and  of  these  we  must  make  our  bundle  of 
fiomiid  sticks,  our  sheaf  of  good  wheat.  That  is  why  it  is 
my  opinion  the  King  should  quit  Paris,  but  not  France,  '— 
that  he  should  vetire  to  Bouen,  in  the  midst  of  his  troops; 
that  from  there  he  should  publish  ordinances  more  popu- 
lar than  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly.  Then  there  need 
be,  could  be,  no  civil  war,  because  the  King  would  be 
more  Revolutionary  than  the  Bevolotion  itself." 

'**  Bat  this  Revolution,  whether  it  goes  ahead  of  us  or 
b^ind  us,  does  it  not  terrify  youl** 

^  Alas,  Madame !  I  believe  I  know,  better  than  anybody 
else,  that  the  Revolution  must  have  its  part  in  the 
matter.  It  must  have  its  cake,  — the  sop  thrown  to 
XjefthensoL  I  have  already  said  to  the  Queen,  that  any 
attempt  to  reconstruct,  on  its  ancient  basis,  the  monarchy 
which  the  Revolution  has  destroyed,  involves  an  enteiprise 
beyond  human  power.  All  France  has  concurred  in  this 
Revolution,  from  the  King  to  the  poorest  oi  his  subjects, 
«*»eitfaer  intentionally  and  actively,  or  negatively.    It  is 
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flcaroelj  the  old  monarchy  which  I  pretend  to  defend,  M^ 
dame ;  for  I  dream  of  modification  and  regeneration,  so 
aa  to  eatabliah  a  form  of  government  more  or  lees  like  that 
which  haa  led  England  to  the  height  of  gkny  and  power. 
Gilbert  haa  told  me  aomething  about  the  King's  medi- 
tation  OTer  the  prison  and  scaffold  of  Charles  the  First. 
After  sach  a  terrible  vision,  will  his  Majesty  not  be  better 
contented  with  a  throne  like  that  of  the  Tfcdid  William  or 
the  Fn^  George  I  •• " 

'^Oh  Monsieur/' cried  the  Queen,— to  whom  a  sin- 
gle word  spoken  by  Mirabeaa  recalled,  with  its  mortal 
shiver,  the  vision  at  the  Chiteau  Tavemey, -^  the  out- 
line of  the  death-instrument  invented  by  Guillotin, — 
''  Oh  Monsieur,  restore  to  us  such  a  liberal  monarchy, 
and  you  will  see  if  we  are  such  ingratea  as  we  are  often 
represented  to  be." 

*"  WeU,  Madame,  this  is  what  I  will  do^"  said  Mira- 
beao,  in  his  turn.  ''If  the  King  sustains  me,  and  the 
Queen  encourages  me,  here  at  your  feet  I  lay  my  oath  as 
a  nobleman,  that  I  will  accomplish  the  promise  I  now 
make  to  your  Majesty,  or  die  in  the  attempt,  with  all  my 


armor  on." 


''Count,  Count,  do  not  forget, — it  is  more  than  a 
woman  who  hears  your  oath.  You  are  heard  by  a  dy- 
nasty of  five  centuries,— > seventy  kings  of  France,  from 
Pharamond  down  to  Louis  Fifteenth,  sleeping  in  their 
tombs, -^  which  will  be  dethroned  with  us,  if  our  throne 
should  crumble." 

"  I  know  the  obligations  I  incur.  The  task  is  immense. 
I  know  itl  But  it  is  not  grander  than  my  will,  or 
stronger  than  my  devotion.  If  sure  of  the  sympathy  of 
my  Queen  and  the  confidence  of  my  King^  I  could  under- 
take any  work." 

"If  such  promises  only  are  needed,  I  can  pledge 
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both  f  **  and  as  she  spoke,  she  saluted  Mirabeau,  with 
that  siren  smile  which  won  all  hearts. 

He  understood  that  his  audience  was  over.  The  pride 
of  the  politician  was  satisfied^  but  his  vanity  as  a  gallant 
required  something  more ;  so  he  said,  with  bold  but  re- 
spectful courtesy  :  **  Madame,  when  your  imperial  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  admitted  a  subject  to  the  honor  of  her 
presence,  she  never  dismissed  him  without  offering  her 
hand  for  his  kiss.'' 

As  he  stood  there,  upright  and  expectant,  the  Queen 
looked  upon  him  as  a  chained  lion,  who  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  crouch  at  her  feet. 

With  a  smile  of  victory  on  her  lips  she  extended  her 
hand  slowly,  —  that  beautiful  hand,  cold  as  alabaster,  and 
almost  as  transparent. 

Mirabeau  bowed,  pressed  his  lips  on  that  hand,  and 
lifted  his  head  proudly,  saying  :  ''  Madame,  through  this 
kiss  the  monarchy  is  saved." 

He  went  out,  much  moved,  but  joyous,  himself  believ- 
ing— poor  man  of  genius!  —  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  he  had  made. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  BBTUBH  lO  CHB  FABlf. 

Whili  Marie  Antoinette  is  opening  her  adiiiig  heait  to 
fresh  hopesy  and  for  a  time  forgetting  her  soffiarings  as  a 
woman,  in  her  anxietj  for  her  safety  as  a  queen,  —  while 
Mirabeau,  like  Alcidamas,  the  dassio  athlete^  dreams  of 
sustaining,  single-handed,  the  dome  of  the  fiJling  mon- 
arohj,  which  threatens  to  crush  him  in  its  rains,  —  we 
will  take  the  reader,  weary  of  so  much  politics,  back 
among  more  humble  people,  and  into  an  atmosphere  less 
tainted* 

We  have  seen  with  what  fears  BiUot's  heart  was  inspired 
by  Pitou,  the  Lafayette  of  Haramont  YiUage,  when  the 
latter  made  his  second  journey  to  the  capital,  —  fears 
which  recalled  the  farmer  to  his  farm,  *-  or,  rather,  the 
fiither  to  his  daughter's  side ;  and  these  fears  were  not 
exaggerated. 

This  return  took  place  on  the  second  day  after  the 
famous  night  on  which  occurred  three  important  events : 
the  flight  of  Sebastien  Gilbert  from  his  school  to  Paris ; 
the  hasty  and  unexpected  departure  of  Isidore  de  Chamy 
for  Turin,  following  his  equally  sudden  arrival  in  Paris  ; 
and  Catherine's  swoon  on  the  highway  from  Yillers 
Cotterets  to  Pisseleu. 

In  another  chapter  of  this  book  we  have  related  how 
Pitou,  after  having  carried  Catherine  home  to  the  farm, 
after  having  learned  from  her,  in  the  midst  of  tears  and 
moans,  that  the  accident  which  had  prostrated  her  arose 
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firom  the  departure  of  Igidore,  —  we  have  related  how, 
after  all  this,  Pitou^  overoome  by  her  avowal,  returned  at 
once  to  his  own  home ;  where  he  found  Sebastien's  let- 
ter, which  led  him  to  hurriedly  follow  the  boy  to  Paris ; 
where  we  saw  him  awaiting  the  return  of  Doctor  Gilbert, 
with  so  much  anxiety  that  he  did  not  at  first  think  of 
speaking  to  Billot  about  affairs  at  the  farm. 

It  was  only  when  reassured  as  to  Sebastien's  fate,  by 
seeing  him  come  to  the  Rue  Saint  Honore  with  his  father^ 
only  when  he  learned,  from  the  lad's  own  mouth,  the 
details  of  his  journey,  —  his  meeting  with  Isidore,  who 
had  brought  him  to  the  city  on  the  crupper  of  his  horse, 
—  it  was  only  then  that  Pitou  remembered  Catherine, 
the  farm,  and  Mother  fiillot,  and  spoke  to  Father  Billot 
of  the  bad  harvest,  the  continual  rains,  and  Catherine's 
swoon. 

As  we  have  said,  this  swoon  was  what  particularly 
disturbed  Billot,  and  decided  him  to  ask  his  dismissal  of 
Gilbert,  which  was  at  once  granted. 

All  the  way  along,  Billot  catechized  Pitou  about  this 
fainting-fit.  He  loved  his  farm,  this  worthy  farmer ;  he 
loved  his  wife  weU,  this  excellent  husband ;  but  above  all 
else  he  loved  his  daughter  Catherine ;  although,  thanks 
to  his  unvarying  ideas  of  honor  and  his  invincible  probity, 
this  love,  even  if  there  had  been  any  occasion,  would  have 
found  him  as  inflexible  a  judge  as  he  was  a  tender  father. 

When  Billot  questioned,  Pitou  answered.  He  had 
found  Catherine  lying  across  the  road,  so  mute,  motion- 
less, and  lifeless,  that  at  first  he  believed  her  dead.  In 
despair  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  placed  her  across 
his  knees.  Then,  perceiving  that  she  yet  breathed,  he 
ran  with  her  towards  the  flEumhouse,  where,  aided  by 
Mother  Billot^  he  put  her  to  bed. 

There,  while  Mother  Billot  was  lamenting,  he  brutally 
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(m  f^  mpj*.f  *.'»r^rv  w9UBi  ^xa  aor  ikoe.    T!^  s»£ 

#ih*«f«r^  ^.tftsutif  With  eridjeetam  abccs  ber  •ip*"^^^^^ 

7^1^1441  /"/^fij^^ctfirf:^  crjutalliaed  tfaemaelTcs  inso  q^acBtioas 
hftitffstwM  Up  yit/fUf  qneKtifjrm  which  Pitoa  anavemi  diplo* 
Whttf:«il\y  ;  *♦!  don't  know  I  •* 

Th^#>  WM  the  roore  merit  m  this  uiswcr,  ''I  don't 
know/'  \t^AMiM}  C^ithmne  bad  been  cmellj  frank  in  tell- 
lri((  hirn  #itr/;rythiri;<,  and  conaeqaentlj  Pitoa  did  know. 

Ha  knAW  that  hor  heart  waa  bmiaed  bj  Isidore's  &rfr> 
mnW,  and  that  thin  waa  wbj  she  fiiinted  where  Pitoa 
fr/tind  ht^f,  but  tbi^  iawhat  he  would  not  have  told  the 
fkrrnar,  for  all  tho  ^old  in  the  world. 

On  tbn  oontraryi  he  waa  seized  with  the  greatest  pity 
tor  (lathririnn. 

I'ltoti  tovo<l  ratborino,  —  more,  he  admired  her.  We 
aAW,  at  tbo  |>rn}Mir  time  and  place,  how  this  love  and 
a«1fntrat(oM,  ibouKb  io  little  appreciated  and  bo  badljr 
r0iHini)it)ftiiod,  brott^bi  both  sufToring  to  Pitou's  heart  and 
ifnhNtxirtM  t(i  bin  inmgiuation ;  but  however  sharp  his 
Ijt  Itif,  -  bowi>vnr  tituUud  those  transports, — causing  Pitoa 
mtob  gt^Hiilo  dUhirlMvuoea  that  aometimes  he  could  not 
\\\^\t^  ur  bntakriiNt  fur  an  hour  or  two  after  his  usual  time, 

{\\pm%  (miiNportii  and  Siurows  had  never  brought  him 
lii  iiMob  a  i^^'iMt  uf  wtmkuoMi  aa  to  make  him  swoon. 

iMviM  \i\\i  birt  (^«^Uu|^  into  the  form  of  a  ajUogismy 
ivbiob  b0  UuuI^hI  into  IhnM  parts^withhia  aocuatomed 
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I<^c :  ''  If  Mademoiselle  Catherine  loves  Isidore  so  mnch 
as  to  swoon  when  he  goes  away,  then  she  loves  Isidore 
more  than  I  love  Mademoiselle  Catherine ;  lor  I  never 
swooned  in  parting  from  her." 

From  this  first  premise  he  proceeded  to  the  second : 
^  If  she  loves  him  more  than  I  love  her,  she  must  suffer 
more  than  I ;  in  which  case  she  suffers  very  much." 

Thence  he  passed  to  the  third  part  of  his  syllogiBm,  — 
the  conclusion,  —  a  conclusion  the  more  logical,  because, 
hke  every  right  conclusion,  it  grew  naturally  out  of  its 
premises :  **  She  suffers  more  than  I,  since  she  fainted, 
while  I  never  swooned  in  my  life." 

These  feelings  rendered  Pitou  mute,  in  Billot's  presence, 
as  to  Catherine's  exact  condition,  a  silence  which  aug- 
mented Billot's  anxiety. 

Billot's  worriments  became  sharper  as  he  drew  nearer 
home,  and  they  sought  relief  in  the  blows  of  the  whip 
which  the  worthy  farmer  applied  without  stint,  some- 
times with  one  arm  and  sometimes  with  the  other,  to  the 
flanks  of  the  horse  he  hired  from  the  stable  in  Dammartin. 
So  effectual  were  his  efforts,  that  by  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  tilt-cart,  with  its  two  travellers,  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  farmhouse,  where  their  presence  was  greeted  by  the 
barking  of  the  dogs. 

Hardly  had  the  cart  come  to  a  standstill  in  the  court- 
yard, when  Billot  leaped  to  the  ground  and  ran  into  the 
house ;  but  an  obstacle,  which  he  did  not  expect,  met 
him  on  the  threshold  of  the  girl's  bedroom,  which  opened 
from  the  kitchen,  on  the  ground  floor. 

This  was  Doctor  Raynal,  —  a  man  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  see  in  these  narratives,  —  who  declared,  that 
in  Catherine's  present  state,  not  only  would  excitement 
be  dangerous,  but  might  prove  fatal.  This  was  a  fresh 
blow  to  Billot. 
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He  knew  the  fact  of  her  Bwooa ;  but  from  the  moment 
when  Fitoa  told  him  bow  he  saw  her  reopea  ber  eyea 
and  return  to  herself  Billot's  mind  had  been  preoccupied 
—  if  it  may  be  bo  expreBsed  —  with  only  the  moral  causes 
and  consequences  of  this  event;  but  now,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  here  was  a  pbyeical  result,  outside  of 
moral  cause  and  effect. 

This  phyucal  oonsequence  was  a  cerebral  ferer,  which 
had  declared  itself  the  day  before,  and  threatened  to 
reach  a  high  degree  of  intensity. 

Doctor  Baynal  was  busy  fighting  this  fever,  with  all 
the  means  used  for  such  cases  by  old-fashioned  medical 
experts,— bleeding  and  mustard-plastere  included;  but 
thia  treatment,  active  as  it  waa,  did  not  overtake  the 
malady.  The  struggle  had  hardly  begun  between  dis- 
ease and  remedy,  and  since  moroing  Catherine  had  been 
a  prey  to  violent  delirium. 

In  this  delirium  the  young  ^1  nndonbtedly  said  some 
strange  things ;  so,  under  the  pretext  of  shielding  her 
from  excitement,  Doctor  Baynal  bad  kept  her  mother 
well  out  of  the  way,  as  now  he  meant  to  keep  her 
father. 

Mother  Billet  was  seated  on  a  stool,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  huge  chimney.  Her  head  waa  buried  in  ber  hands, 
and  she  seemed  to  be  a  stianger  to  what  was  going  on 
around  ber. 

She  was  insensible  to  the  noise  of  the  wagon,  to  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  to  Billot's  entrance  into  the  kitchen ; 
but  she  roused  herself  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  disputing 
with  the  Doctor,  and  began  to  collect  her  wits,  which  bad 
been  drowned  in  her  gloomy  revery. 

She  accordingly  rused  ber  head,  opened  her  eyes,  fixed 
her  dull  look  on  Billot,  and  cried ;  "  Hey,  it 's  our  old 
man  I" 
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Rimng^  she  tottered  forward  with  open  anns,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  breast  of  Billot,  who  looked 
at  her  In  a  wild  sort  of  way,  as  if  he  hardly  knew 
her. 

''  Hey,**  he  said,  as  the  sweat  of  agony  stood  on  his 
brow,  "  what 's  been  going  on  here  1 " 

^  This,''  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  your  daughter  has  what 
we  call  acute  meningitis ;  and  when  patients  have  that 
disease,  they  must  take  only  certain  remedies,  and  see 
only  certain  persons.'* 

^fiut  is  it  dangerous,  this  sickness.  Doctor!  Will  she 
dieofitf**  asked  Billot 

"  People  die  of  all  sorts  of  diseases,  my  dear  Monsieur 
BiUot,  if  not  properly  cared  for;  but  let  me  care  for 
your  girl  in  my  own  way,  and  she  wHl  not  die." 

"Truly,  Doctor  1" 

"  I  will  answer  for  her ;  but  it  is  important,  for  two  or 
three  days,  that  only  myself,  and  the  persons  whom  I 
designate,  should  enter  her  chamber." 

Billot  sighed.  He  believed  himself  conquered,  but 
made  one  more  effort 

**  May  n't  I  at  least  see  her  1  **  he  asked,  in  the  tone 
of  a  child  begging  a  last  fitvor. 

**  And  if  yon  see  her,  if  you  embrace  her,  wiU  you  leave 
me  in  peace  three  days  thereafter,  without  any  more 
teasing  1  ** 

"  I  swear  it  I  * 

«  Very  well !  — Come  in !'» 

The  Doctor  opened  the  door  of  Catherine's  room,  and 
Father  Billot  could  see  the  young  girl,  her  eyes  wild,  her 
f/tee  flushed  and  feverish,  her  forehead  bound  with  a  band 
wet  in  icy  water. 

She  muttered  a  few  broken  words,  and  when  Father 
Billot  pressed  his  pale  and  trembling  lips  on  her  damp 
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brow,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  caught,  among  her  in- 
coherent words,  the  name  of  Isidore. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  door,  which  led  iato  the  kitchen, 
were  several  friends :  Mother  Billot,  with  clasped  haods  j 
Pitoa,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  trying  to  see  over  her 
shoulder;  and  two  or  three  day-laborers,  who,  being  in 
the  bouse,  were  curious  to  see  for  themselres  what  was 
the  matter  with  their  joung  mistress. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Father  Billot  retired  as  soon  as 
he  had  kissed  his  child ;  only  he  came  away  with  a  frown- 
ing brow  and  dark  looks,  murmuring :"  Go  to,  go  to  I  I 
see  it  was  indeed  time  for  me  to  come  home  I " 

He  re-entered  the  kitchen,  whither  his  wife  followed  him 
mechanically ;  and  whither  Pitou  was  about  to  follow, 
when  the  Doctor  pulled  bim  by  the  flap  of  his  blouse,  and 
aaid  hastily  :  "  Dou't  quit  the  farmhoase.  I  must  apeak 
to  thee  I " 

Somewhat  surprised,  Pitoa  turned,  and  was  about  to 
inquire  of  the  Doctor  of  what  use  ho  could  be  ;  when  the 
latter,  in  a  mysterious  way,  pressed  a  finger  to  his  lipa,  by 
way  of  enforcing  silence. 

Pitou  therefore  remained  standing  apright  in  the  kitch- 
en, on  precisely  the  same  spot  where  he  had  been  before, 
imitating,  though  in  a  fashion  more  grotesque  than  poetio 
and  beautiful,  those  terminal  gods  of  classio  antiquity, 
who,  with  their  fbet  rooted  closely  in  the  earth,  marked 
the  limits  of  their  own  particular  domains. 

Id  five  minutes  the  door  of  Catherine's  chamber 
opened,  and  the  Doctor's  voice  was  heard  calling  for 

"lUyl"  said  Pitou,  coming  cut  of  his  prolonged 
rcvGrv.    "What  do  you  want  of  me,  Doctor)" 

"Cume  and  help  ifadame  Clement  hold  Catherine^ 
while  I  bleed  her  tat  the  third  time." 
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"  A  third  time ! "  murmured  Mother  Billot  "  They  11 
bleed  her  the  third  time !     My  God  1    Oh  my  God  I" 

^  Woman,  woman/'  muttered  Billot^  in  a  severe  voice^ 
**  all  this  would  not  have  happened  if  you  had  watched 
over  your  child  better." 

Then  he  entered  hie  own  chamber^  from  which  he  had 
been  absent  three  months,  while  Pitou,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  surgical  student,  by  Doctor  Baynal,  went  into  Cath- 
erine's room. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PITOU  AS  8ICK-NUB8B. 

PiTOU  was  much  surprised  that  he  could  be  thought  good 
for  anything  in  the  sick-room,  by  Doctor  Raynal ;  but  he 
would  have  been  yet  more  astonished  had  he  known  that 
the  aid  expected  firom  him  was  moral,  rather  than  physicaL 

As  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  Doctor  had  remarked,  in  her 
delirium,  that  Catherine  generally  coupled  Pitou's  name 
with  Isidore's ;  that  is,  she  best  remembered  the  last  faces 
which  had  been  in  her  normal  mind, -^  Isidore's,  when 
she  closed  her  eyes,  Pitou's,  when  she  reopened  them. 

As  the  sick  girl  did  not  pronounce  these  two  names 
with  the  same  accent,  Doctor  Raynal  —  a  no  less  careful 
observer  than  his  illustrious  namesake,  the  author  of  the 
''Philosophical  History  of  the  Indies" — promptly  inferred 
from  these  different,  but  equally  expressive  tones,  used  by 
the  girl,  that  Ange  Pit&u  must  be  the  name  of  a  firiend,  and 
Isidore  the  name  of  a  lover;  and  he  concluded  that  it 
would  not  be  disadvantageous  to  have  the  friend  near  the 
invalid,  with  whom  she  could  talk  about  her  lover. 

To  Doctor  Raynal,  —  and  without  wishing  to  decry  the 
acumen  of  Doctor  Raynal,  we  must  hasten  to  say  that 
the  whole  thing  seemed  very  simple,  — to  Doctor  Ray- 
nal, eveiything  was  now  clear  as  day,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  for  him  to  do  what  physicians  always  have 
done  in  their  professional  studies,  •—  group  the  hctm 
together,  — in  order  to  leam  the  entire  truth. 
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Eveiybody  in  Yillora  Cotterets  knew  that  George  de 
Chamj  was  killed  on  that  terrible  night  at  Versailles ; 
and  that  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  his  brother 
Isidore^  summoned  by  the  Count  de  Chamy,  started  for 
Paris. 

Now  Pitou  had  found  Catherine  in  a  swoon  on  the  road 
Between  YiUers  Cotterets  and  Pisseleu,  which  is  also  the 
highway  from  Boursonnes  to  Paris.  He  bore  her,  insensi- 
ble^ to  the  farmhouse ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  oocurrence, 
the  girl  was  seised  with  brain  fever.  This  fever  led  to 
delirium ;  and  in  this  delirium  she  implored  a  fugitive 
to  return,  and  called  that  fugitive  Isidore. 

It  was  therefore  very  easy  for  the  Doctor  to  divine  the 
secret  of  Catherine's  malady,  which  was  really  the  secret 
of  her  heart. 

In  this  conjunction  of  facts  the  Doctor  reasoned  as 
follows : 

The  first  need,  of  a  patient  with  a  head-trouble,  is 
calmness. 

What  will  bring  this  tranquillity  to  Catherine's  heart  t 
News  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  her  lover. 

From  whom  can  she  obtain  this  news  I  From  some- 
body who  knows  about  him. 

And  who  is  likely  to  know  about  him  1  Pitou^  who  has 
just  come  from  Paris. 

This  reasoning  was  at  once  simple  and  logical^  and  the 
Doctor  compassed  it  without  difficulty. 

Although  it  was  as  suigeon's  assistant  that  he  first 
employed  Pitou;  yet  the  Doctor  could  have  done  very 
well  without  Pitou  in  that  capacity,  for  it  was  not  a  new 
bleeding  of  the  patient  which  was  proposed,  but  only  a 
reopening  of  the  former  gash. 

The  Doctor  lifted  Catherine's  arm  softly  from  the 
bed,  loosened  the  knot  which  compressed  the  wound, 
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separated  its  unhealed  lips  with  his  thambs,  and  the 
blood  flowed. 

Seeing  this  blood,  for  which  he  would  gladly  have 
sacrificed  his  own,  Pitou  felt  his  strength  begin  to  £guL 

He  therefore  went  and  sat  down  in  Madame  Clement's 
armchair,  sobbing,  with  his  hands  over  his  eyes;  and 
each  sob  drew  these  words  from  his  heart :  *'  Oh  Mad- 
emoiselle Catherine !     Poor  MademoiseUe  Catherine !  " 

At  each  of  these  words  he  said  to  himself  with  that 
double  mentality  which  considers  at  the  same  moment 
the  present  and  the  past :  "  Certainly  she  loves  Monsieur 
Isidore  more  than  I  love  her.  Certainly  she  suffers  more 
than  I  ever  suffered,  for  they  have  been  obliged  to  bleed 
her  because  she  is  delirious  with  brain  fever,  —  two  very 
disagreeable  things,  which  I  never  had." 

As  he  drew  this  fresh  blood  from  Catherine's  arm,  the 
Doctor,  who  had  not  taken  his  eyes  from  Pitou,  felicitated 
himself  on  having  shrewdly  guessed  that  in  this  young 
man  his  patient  would  have  a  devoted  friend. 

As  the  Doctor  expected,  this  slight  flow  of  blood  lee- 
sened  the  fever.  The  arteries  in  her  temples  beat  more 
peacefully.  Her  breast  was  freer.  Her  breathing,  which 
had  been  labored,  became  mild  and  regular.  Her  pulse 
fell  from  one  hundred  and  ten  pulsations  to  eighty»five. 
Everything  indicated  a  quiet  night  for  the  g^rl. 

Raynal  breathed  more  freely  in  his  turn.  He  gave 
Madame  Clement  all  necessary  instructions,  —  among 
others  this  strange  direction,  that  she  should  sleep  two 
or  three  hours,  while  Pitou  watched  in  her  stead. 

Then,  with  a  sign  for  Pitou  to  follow,  the  Doctor  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen.  Pitou  did  follow,  and  they  found 
Mother  Billot  still  buried  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
ohimney-piece. 

The  poor  woman  was  so  stunned,  that  she  hardly 
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nnderstood  what  the  Doctor  said,  thoagh  hia  were  com- 
fbrting  words  for  a  mother's  heart. 

^'Comey  Gomel  Courage,  Mother  Billot !''  said  the 
Doctor.     "  Things  are  going  as  well  as  we  can  expect." 

The  good  woman  teemed  like  one  coming  from  another 
world  as  she  said :  "  Oh,  dear  Monsieur  Rajnal,  is  it 
really  true,  what  you  say  1 " 

"  Yes.  She  won't  have  a  bad  night.  Don't  be  anx- 
ious, even  if  you  hear  some  crying  in  your  daughter's 
chamber ;  and,  above  all,  don't  go  in  there." 

*'My  God,  my  God!"  said  Mother  Billot,  with  an 
accent  of  deep  sorrow.  '^ That's  hard,  that  a  mother 
may  n't  go  into  her  child's  room  ! " 

"What  would  you  havel"  said  the  Doctor.  "This 
is  my  absolute  prescription,  — neither  you  nor  Monsieur 
Billot." 

"  But  who  will  take  care  of  my  poor  girl  1 " 

'  Be  easy  as  to  that  I  We  have  both  Madame  Clement 
and  Pitou." 

"Whati    Pitoul" 

"Tes,  Pitou.  I  find  him  very  capable  in  medical 
matters.  I  shaU  take  him  to  Yillers  Cotterets,  where  I 
will  have  a  prescription  prepared  by  the  apothecary. 
Pitou  will  bring  back  this  potion.  Madame  Clement 
will  have  the  invalid  take  it  by  the  spoonful.  If  anything 
unexpected  should  happen,  Pitou,  who  is  to  watch  with 
Madame  Clement,  will  put  his  long  legs  in  motion,  and 
be  at  my  place  in  ten  minutes  I  —  Hey,  Pitou  1 " 

**  In  five^  Monsieur  Raynal,"  said  Pitou,  with  such  con- 
fidence in  himself  as  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  his  auditors. 

"  You  see,  Madame  Billot  1 "  said  the  Doctor. 

<<Well,  so  be  it !"  said  Mother  Billot;  ''only,  say  a 
hopeful  word  to  poor  father." 
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<<  Where  is  he  1"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Up  in  this  side  room." 

'*  Useless  1 "  said  a  yoioe  from  the  door,  up  a  short 
flight  of  stairs.     *'  I  have  heard  everything.** 

As  the  three  interlocutors  turned  at  this  unexpected 
response,  they  saw  the  &rmer  standings  pale  and  upright, 
in  the  doorway. 

Then,  as  if  this  was  all  he  wished  to  hear  or  say, 
Billot  returned  to  his  own  room,  making  no  comment 
whatever  on  the  arrangements  Raynal  had  made  for  the 
night 

Pitou  kept  his  word.  In  the  course  of  a  quarter-hour 
he  returned  with  the  composing  draught,  ornamented 
with  the  label  and  guaranteed  by  the  seal  of  Master 
Pacquenaud,  —  pharmacist  at  Yillers  Cotterets,  like  his 
father  before  hioL 

The  messenger  crossed  the  kitchen  and  entered  Cath- 
erine's chamber,  not  only  without  hindrance,  but  without 
hearing  anything  from  anybody,  except  a  few  words  from 
Madame  Billot :  "  Ah,  it 's  thee,  Pitou  1 "  to  which  he  only 
answered :  '^  Tes,  Ma'am  Billot ! " 

Catherine  was  asleep,  as  the  physician  had  foreseen, 
and  her  slumber  was  quiet.  Near  by-—  stretched  out  in 
a  big  armchair,  her  feet  on  the  andirons^  was  the  nurse, 
a  prey  to  the  special  drowsiness  peculiar  to  the  honorable 
class  to  which  she  belonged.  Having  neither  the  right 
to  sleep,  nor  yet  the  strength  to  keep  awake,  these 
nurses  seem  like  Viigil's  unfortunate  ghosts.  Forbidden 
to  descend  into  the  Fields  Elysian,  and  yet  unable  to  re- 
turn to  the  light  of  earth,  they  wander  like  shades  on  the 
borders  of  night,  continually  hovering  between  slumber 
and  wakefrilness. 

In  the  state  of  somnambulism  habitual  with  her  she 
received  the  bottle  from  Pitou's  hands^  uncorked  it^  set  it 
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on  the  lightstandy  and  placed  near  it  a  silver  spoon,  so 
that  the  patient  might  only  wait  as  short  a  time  as  possi- 
Bible,  in  her  next  hour  of  need.  Then  the  nurse  returned 
to  her  armchair. 

As  for  Pitou,  he  sat  on  the  window-seat^  from  which 
he  could  easily  see  Catherine. 

The  sentiment  of  pity  which  he  felt,  in  thinking  about 
Oatherine,  was  not  diminished  by  the  sight  of  her. 
When  he  was  permitted  to  touch  her  disease  with  his 
finger,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  and  to  see  for  himself 
what  terrible  ravages  could  be  committed  by  the  abstrac- 
tion called  love^  he  was  more  than  ever  disposed  to  sacri- 
fice his  love  to  hers, — Ms  love,  which  seemed  to  him  a 
very  simple  affair,  compared  with  the  importunate,  fever- 
ish, terrible  passion,  which  appeared  capable  of  consuming 
the  young  girl  in  its  fierce  flame. 

Unconsciously  to  himself,  these  thoughts  put  him  into 
the  condition  most  fitvorable  to  the  Doctor's  plan.  In 
facty  that  sensible  man  rightly  belieyed,  that  the  remedy 
Catherine  chiefly  needed,  was  what  is  commonly  called  a 
eonfidanL 

Though  not  a  great  physician,  one  thing  is  sure,  — 
that,  as  we  have  said,  Raynal  was  a  quick  observer. 

About  an  hour  after  Pitou's  return,  Catherine  moved, 
sighed,  and  opened  her  eyes. 

In  justice  to  the  worthy  Clement  it  should  be  said, 
that  at  the  first  movement  made  by  the  invalid  the 
nurse  was  standing  by  her  side,  stammering :  *'  Here  I 
am.  Mademoiselle !    What  do  you  want  1 " 

'*  I  am  thirsty  I "  murmured  the  sick  girl,  returning 
to  life  through  physical  distressi  and  a  feeling  of  bodily 
need. 

The  nurse  poured  into  a  spoon  sereral  drops  of  the 
sleeping  mixture  brought  by  Pitou,  pressed  the  spoon 
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between  Catherine's  parobed  lips  and  set  teeth,  and  the 
girl  mechanically  swallowed  the  soothing  liquid. 

Then  Catherine  let  her  head  fall  on  the  pillow,  and  the 
nurse,  satisfied  with  the  conviction  that  she  had  fulfilled 
her  duty,  again  sought  her  comfortable  armchair* 

Pitou  uttered  a  sigh,  believing  that  Catherine  had  not 
even  seen  him. 

Pitou  was  in  error.  When  he  aided  Madame  Clement 
to  raise  the  girl's  head,  as  she  swallowed  the  decoction, 
as  her  head  fell  upon  the  pillow,  Catherine  half  opened 
her  eyes,  and  in  the  misty  view  which  she  had  through 
her  lashes,  she  fismcied  she  could  see  Pitou ;  but  in  the 
delirium  of  fever,  which  had  now  endured  for  three  days^ 
she  had  seen  so  many  phantoms,  appearing  only  to  vanish, 
that  she  now  regarded  the  real  Pitou  as  if  he  were  but 
another  phantasm. 

Pitou's  sigh  was  not  a  very  loud  one ;  but  thereby  this 
apparition  of  her  old  friend,  towards  whom  she  had  some- 
times been  so  unjust,  made  a  deeper  impression  on  her 
delirious  mind  than  all  the  preceding  phantoms.  As  she 
lay  with  closed  eyes,  her  calmer  and  less  feverish  mind 
seemed  to  see  before  her  the  brave  traveller,  whom  she 
had  imagined,  in  the  broken  thread  of  her  ideas,  as  being 
with  her  father  in  Paris,  —  as  was  partly  true. 

The  result  of  this  wa%  that  after  being  awhile  tor> 
mented  with  the  doubt  if  Pitou  was  a  reality,  and  not 
the  evolution  of  feverish  dream,  she  timidly  opened  her 
eyes,  and  looked  about,  to  see  if  he  was  still  in  the  same 
place. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  had  not  budged.  See- 
ing her  eyes  reopen,  and  rest  on  him,  Pitou's  face  brightf- 
ened.  Seeing  those  eyes  once  more  filled  with  life  and 
intelligence,  he  extended  his  arms. 

'*  Pitou  I  '*  she  murmured. 
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**  Mademoiselle  Catherine ! "  exclaimed  Pitotu 

"B.ej'i"  said  Madame  Clement,  suddenly  turning. 

Catherine  gave  the  nurse  a  restless  glance ;  and  then, 
with  a  sigh,  she  again  let  her  head  fall  upon  the 
pillow. 

Pitou  surmised  at  once  that  Madame  Clement  disturbed 
the  girl ;  so  he  went  to  the  nurse,  and  said  to  her  very 
softlj  :  "  Don't  deprive  yourself  of  sleep.  You  know  very 
well  that  Doctor  Eaynal  had  me  stay  here  to  watch 
Mademoiselle,  purposely  so  that  you  could  take  some 
repose." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  That 's  true,"  said  Madame  Clement ;  and 
as  if  she  only  awaited  this  permission,  the  good  woman 
once  more  disposed  herself  comfortably  in  her  big  chair, 
and  sighed. 

After  an  instant  of  silence  she  indicated,  by  her  snor- 
ing, —  which  was  at  first  timid,  but  grew  rapidly  bolder, 
till  in  a  few  minutes  it  dominated  the  whole  situation,  ^ 
that  she  had  entered  the  enchanted  land  of  sleep  with  all 
sails  set,  —  a  land  she  usuaUy  visited  only  in  disjointed 
dreams. 

Catherine  noted  Pitou's  movements  with  astonishment. 
With  the  peculiar  acuteness  of  invalids  she  did  not 
lose  a  word  of  what  Pitou  said  to  Madame  Clement. 

He  stayed  near  the  nurse  a  moment,  to  be  sure  that 
her  sleep  was  sound.  When  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  it,  he  approached  Catherine,  shaking  his  head, 
and  letting  his  arms  listlessly  fidl. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle  Catherine  t  I  well  knew  that  you 
loved  him ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  you  loved  him  so 
much  as  all  this.'* 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

PITOU   AS  ▲  CONFIDANT. 

PiTOU  spoke  these  words  in  such  a  fashion  that  Catherine 
could  discern  therein,  not  onlj  the  expression  of  hia 
great  Borrow^  but  a  proof  of  his  great  kindness. 

Each  of  these  two  sentiments,  emanating  simulta- 
neously from  the  heart  of  the  brave  fellow  who  was  gazing 
at  her  so  sadly,  touched  the  sick  girl  in  an  equal  degree. 

So  long  as  Isidore  lived  at  Boursonnes,  so  long  as  she 
felt  that  her  lover  was  only  three  quarters  of  a  league 
away,  —  in  a  word,  so  long  as  Catherine  was  happy,  -^ 
except  for  little  annoyances,  such  as  Pitou*s  persistence 
in  accompanying  them  in  their  walks,  and  some  slight 
disquietude  raised  by  certain  paragraphs  in  her  father's 
letters,  —  so  long  as  this  happy  time  lasted,  Catherine 
buried  her  love  in  herself,  like  hid  treasure,  to  be  safely 
guarded,  lest  a  single  farthing  of  it  should  tumble  into 
any  heart  save  her  own ;  but  now  that  Isidore  was  gone, 
while  Catherine  remained  behind,  and  her  felicity  was 
thereby  changed  to  infelicity,  and  the  poor  girl  was 
vainly  seeking  for  courage  equal  to  her  former  self-satis- 
faction, she  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  solace  to  meet 
some  one  with  whom  she  could  gossip  about  her  fine  gen- 
tleman, who  had  left  her  so  suddenly,  without  being  able 
to  say  anything  positive  about  the  date  of  his  retiun. 

She  could  not  talk  about  Isidore,  either  with  Madame 
Clement,  Doctor  Raynal,  or  her  mother,  and  she  was  suf- 
fering sharply  from  this  enforced  silence ;  when  suddenly. 
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at  the  moment  vhen  she  leaat  expected  it|  Proyidence 
placed  a  friend  before  her  eyes,  just  as  thej  were  re- 
opening to  life  and  reason,  —  a  friend  who,  for  an  instant, 
she  suspected  of  not  having  kept  silence  concerning  her  J 

aflbirsy  but  whose  first  words  banished  all  such  doubt 
from  her  breast. 

Therefore^  when  these  compassionate  words  escaped  so  * 

painfuUy  from  the  heart  of  Aunt  Angelica's  poor  nephew,  ^ 

Catherine  responded,  without  the  least  attempt  to  con- 
ceal her  sentiments  :  **  Ah,  Monsieur  Pitou,  jou  see  how  j 
unhappy  I  am.** 

From  that  moment  the  dike  was  broken  through  on 
one  side,  and  the  current  flowed  freely  from  the  other. 

''Anyhow,  dear  Mademoiselle  Catherine,"  Hud  Piton, 
"  though  it  gives  me  no  great  pleasure  to  talk  about  Mon- 
sieur Isidore,  if  that  subject  is  most  agreeable  to  yoo, 
I  will  give  you  some  news  of  him." 

**  Thou  1 "  asked  Catherine.  < 

"Oh  yes!"  said  Pitou. 

«"  Thou  hast  seen  him  1 " 

''  No,  but  I  know  he  reached  Paris  in  good  health*'' 

''And  how  knowest  thou  thati"  she  asked,  her  Ucm  ^ 

radiant  with  love. 

This  look  drew  a  great  sigh  fitm  I^tou ;  but  he  ao* 
swered,  in  his  usual  conseientions  way:  "  I  kor^w  about 
him  through  my  young  friend  Sebastien  Gilbert,  wh/vm 
Monsieur  Isidore  overtook  that  nighty  just  beyond  Clear 
Water  Siting,  and  carried  to  Paris  ou  his  empper,^ 

Making  an  effort,  Catherine  raiseri  henf:If  on  Lf:r  «[how, 
and  said  pointedly,  looking  full  at  Pitoa :  "  Then  he  m  Ji 
Pkrisl" 

"WcO,  no,"  objected  Fitoo^  «he  can't  Us  th^nt  at 


"  And  where  can  he  bel"  languisL^; 
vol-  n.  —  4 
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''  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  Una,  that  he  had  to  go 
away  on  a  mission,  —  to  Spain,  or  Italy." 

At  the  words  go  atoay,  Catherine  let  her  head  fall  upon 
her  pillow,  with  a  sigh  which  was  followed  hy  abundant 
tears. 

'' Mademoiselle,"  said  Pitou,  whose  heart  was  bruised 
by  her  sorrow,  '*  if  you  must  absolutely  know  where  he  is 
now,  I  will  find  out." 

"  From  whom  1 " 

"  From  Doctor  Gilbert,  who  left  him  at  the  Tuileries  1 
—  Or,  if  you  like  it  better,"  he  added,  seeing  Catherine 
shake  her  head,  with  a  smile  of  negative  thanks,  *'  I  will 
go  back  to  Paris  for  intelligence.  ^  Oh  Lord,  it  would  n't 
take  long.     It  *s  only  an  afifair  of  twenty-four  houra" 

Catherine  extended  her  feverish  hand,  and  offered  it  to 
Pitou,  who,  not  guessing  that  she  could  mean  to  accord 
him  such  a  favor,  did  not  permit  himself  to  touch  it. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Pitou,"  said  she,  smiling,  **  art  afraid 
of  catching  my  fever  1 " 

''  Oh,  excuse  me.  Mademoiselle,"  said  Pitou,  squeezing 
the  girl's  moist  hand  between  his  two  big  fists.  "  I  did  n't 
quite  understand)  you  see.  —  Then  you  accept  f " 

**  No,  Pitou,  quite  the  contrary ;  but  I  thank  thee.  It 
would  be  useless.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  get  no 
letter  from  him  to-morrow  morning." 

"  A  letter  from  him  1 "  said  Pitou,  abruptly ;  and  then 
he  paused,  looking  anxiously  about  him. 

"  Why,  yes,  a  letter  from  him,"  said  Catherine,  also 
looking  about,  to  see  what  oould  thus  disturb  his  usual 
placidity. 

"A  letter  from  him, — the  Devil!"  repeated  Pitou, 
biting  his  nails,  as  an  embarrassed  man  is  apt  to  do. 

"  Why  certainly,  a  letter  from  him.  Is  it  astonishing 
that  he  should  write  to  me,  —  astonishing  to  one  who 
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knows  ant**  she  aaked,  —  adding  aoftlj  to  benel^  ''or 
MoWy  alL" 

**lsm  not  astoniahed  that  he  ahonld  write  joo.  If  I 
was  allowed  to  write  yon,  God  knows  I  wonld  do  so  quick 
enough,  and  long  letters^  too ;  onlj  I  'm  afraid  — " 

"  Afraid  of  what^  my  friend  1  * 

**  That  Monaieor  Isidore's  letter  might  fiJl  into  your 
&theT^8  hands.** 

"  My  father's  t " 

Pitoa  nodded  thrioe. 

'^Whaty  my  Other's  t"  asked  Gatherine,  more  and 
more  surprised.    ''Isn't  he  in  Psrisf 

"Tour  frither  is  in  Pisseleu,  at  the  farm,  here,  in  the 
chamber  on  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen ;  only.  Monsieur 
Eaynal  forbade  his  coming  in  here,  because  of  your  de- 
lirium ;  and  I  think  the  Doctor  was  right.* 

"And  why  sol" 

"Because  Monsieur  Billot  does  not  appear  well  in- 
clined towards  Monsieur  Isidore;  and  once,  when  you 
pronounced  that  name,  and  he  hesrd  it,  he  made  a 
grimace,  —  I  can  tell  you." 

"  My  God,  my  God ! "  ejaculated  Catherine,  all  of  a 
shiver.     "  What  art  thou  telling  me,  Pitou  t  ** 

"  The  truth !  I  eren  heard  him  growl,  between  his 
teeth,  that  though  nothing  could  be  said  while  yon  were 
ill,  yet  when  you  were  well,  he  should  see  about  lAal,** 

Catherine  grasped  Pitou's  hand,  witii  so  Tchement  a 
gesture  that  he  trembled  before  her. 

"  Monsieur  Fltou !  ** 

"  Mademoiselle  Catherine  !  ** 

**  Bight.  My  letters  must  not  fiill  into  fitther^s  hands. 
My  father  would  kiU  me  ! " 

"You see,  you  see !  In  such  a  matter  as  this,  Father 
Billot  would  not  listen  to  reason." 
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''What's  to  be  done  t" 

''  Gracious  I     Tou  most  answer  that  question  pur  om 
sel^  Mademoiselle." 
"  There  must  be  some  way  out — *• 
"If  there  is  a  way,  we  most  adopt  it,**  said  Pitoa. 
"  I  dare  not !  "* 
"  How,  you  dare  not  1 " 

"  I  dare  not  tell  thee  what  ought  to  be  done.** 
"  The  means  ar«  in  my  hands;,  and  yet  you  daw  not 
tell  me  1 " 

"  Oh  Pitou  — ! " 

"Ah,  that  is  not  right.  Mademoiselle  Catherine!  I 
would  n't  have  believed  you  coold  have  so  little  confi- 
dence in  me." 

''  I  do  not  lack  confidence  in  thee,  dear  Pitou  !* 
"  That  sounds  better,"  responded  Pitou,  much  flattered 
by  her  growing  familiarity. 

"But  it  will  be  a  bothersome  task  for  thee,  mj 
friend  I " 

"  Oh,  it  won't  be  hard  for  me.  Don't  let  that  Uwbk 
you,  Mademoiselle." 

"  Thou  wilt  consent  in  advance,  to  do  what  I  ask." 
"  Certain  sure !     Gracious  goodness !  —  at  least,  if  ^ 
is  n't  impossible." 

"  It  is  very  simple,  on  the  contrary." 
"  Well,  if  it 's  so  simple,  speak  out  I  ** 
"  Go  to  Mother  Colombo's—" 
"  The  barley-candy  seller  1 " 

"Yes.  She  is  also  distributor  for  the  lettera  which 
come  by  post." 

"Ah,  I  seel  And  I  am  to  tell  her  to  deliver  your 
letters  only  to  yourself? " 

"  Thou  wilt  bid  her  give  my  letters  only  to  thvte^, 
Pitou." 
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*'To  met  Ah,  yes.  At  first  I  didn't  understand," 
said  Piton ;  and  he  sighed  three  or  four  times. 

"  That  is  the  surest  way,  thou  seest  1  At  least,  unless 
thou  dost  refuse  me  this  service." 

*"  Me  9    Befuse  f    Mademoiselle  Catherine  1 " 

**  Thanks,  then,  thanks  1 " 

*•  m  go  I     Certainly,  1 11  go  —  to-morrow." 

^  To-morrow  will  be  too  late,  dear  Pitou.  This  must 
be  done  to-day  ! " 

"  So  be  it,  Mademoiselle.  I  '11  go  to-day,  this  morning, 
right  off  I- 

"  Thou  'rt  a  brave  lad,  Pitou  I  "  said  Catherine.  "  How 
I  love  thee  1 " 

''Oh  Mademoiselle,  only  say  such  words  to  me,  and 
1 11  go  through  fire  for  your  sake.** 

*'  See  what  time  it  is,  Pitou  !  " 

He  looked  at  the  girl's  watch,  hanging  over  the  mantel- 
piece, and  said  :  "  Half-past  five  in  the  morning.'* 

«  Well,  my  good  friend  —  " 

''Well,  Mademoiselle  1" 

"  It  is  perhaps  time  —  " 

"To  go  and  see  Mother  Colombe)  —  I  am  at  your 
orders.  —  But  you  had  better  take  a  little  medicine.  The 
Doctor  advised  a  spoonful  every  half-hour." 

"  My  dear  Pitou,"  said  Catherine,  herself  pouring  out 
a  spoonful  of  the  druggist's  compound,  and  looking  at 
Pitou  with  glances  which  went  straight  to  his  heart, 
"  what  Ihou  doest  for  me  is  better  than  all  the  decoctions 
on  earth." 

"That's  why  Doctor  Raynal  said  I  had  such  an  apti- 
tude for  medical  study ! " 

"But  where  oanst  thou  pretend  to  be  going,  Pitou,  so 
that  nobody  at  the  farm  shall  have  any  suspicion  %  " 

"  Oh,  be  easy  as  to  that  1 "  said  Pitou,  takmg  his 
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hat.  Then  he  pauaed  to  ask:  ^Shall  I  wake  Madame 
Clement  1 " 

^  Oh  no  !  Let  her  sleeps  poor  woman !  I  have  no  need 
of  anything,  except  —  * 

••  Except  what  ? " 

Catherine  smiled. 

**  Ah  yes,  I  catch  on^"  murmured  Cupid's  messenger, 
—  "  except  the  letter  from  Monsieur  Isidore."  After  an 
instant's  silence  he  added  :  **  Well,  be  calm !  If  it 's 
there,  you  shall  have  it.    If  it  is  n't  there  —  I  ** 

**  Well,  if  it  is  n't  there  1 "  anxiously  asked  Catherine. 

''If  it  isn't  there! —  Well,  for  the  sake  of  having 
you  look  at  me  again,  as  you  did  just  now, — of  having  you 
smile  on  me  again,  as  you  did  just  now,  —  of  having 
you  call  me  your  dear  Pitou  and  your  friend,  —  well,  if 
the  letter  is  n't  there,  1 11  go  to  Paris  after  it." 

''  Good  and  kind  heart ! "  murmured  Catherine,  follow- 
ing Pitou  with  her  eyes,  as  he  left  the  chamber.  Then, 
tired  with  her  long  conversation,  she  laid  her  head  on  her 
pillow  once  more. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  girl  could  hardly  tell  herself 
whether  what  had  happened  was  a  real  accompaniment 
of  returning  reason,  or  a  dream  bom  of  her  delirium ; 
but  this  was  sure,  that  a  refreshing  and  sweet  calm 
had  spread  from  her  heart,  throughout  her  feverish  and 
aching  extremities. 

As  Pitou  passed  through  the  kitchen.  Mother  Billot 
raised  her  head.  She  had  not  been  abed,  and  for  three 
days  she  had  scarcely  slept.  During  these  three  days  she 
had  hardly  quitted  her  stool,  buried  under  the  shadows 
of  the  great  chimney-piece,  whence  her  eyes,  in  default  of 
seeing  her  daughter's  self,  could  at  least  see  the  door 
of  her  daughter's  room,  which  the  mother  was  forbidden 
to  enter. 
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"*  What  is  it,  Piton  1 "  she  asked. 

*^  EYerything  goes  well.  Mother  Billot  1 " 

**  Whither  goest  thou  1  ^ 

"  To  Villers  Cotterets." 

"  What  to  do  there  % " 

Piton  hesitated.  Pitou  was  not  the  man  for  petty 
evasions. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  there  1 "  he  repeated,  to  gain  time. 

"  Tes,''  said  Father  Billot's  Toice  :  "  Mj  wife  asks 
thee,  what  thou  art  to  do  there." 

"  I  'm  going  to  let  Doctor  Raynal  know  —  " 

**  He  told  thee  not  to  rouse  him,  unless  there  was  some 
change." 

''  Well,"  said  Pitou,  "  when  Mademoiselle  is  so  much 
better,  it  seems  to  me  that 's  a  change." 

Whether  it  was  because  Father  Billot  found  Pitou's 
response  so  peremptory,  or  whether  he  did  not  wish  to 
bother  a  fellow  who  brought  him  such  good  news,  Billot 
raised  no  further  objection  to  Pitou's  departure ;  and  the 
lad  passed  along  as  soon  as  the  former  re-entered  his 
chamber,  and  Mother  Billot  let  her  head  fall  again  on 
her  breast. 

Pitou  reached  Villers  Cotterets  at  a  quarter-past  six  in 
the  morning.  He  scrupulously  awoke  Doctor  Raynal,  to 
tell  him  how  much  better  Catherine  was,  and  to  ask  if 
anything  different  should  be  done. 

The  Doctor  questioned  him  about  his  night-watch ;  and 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  Pitou,  who  was  as  circum- 
spect as  possible  in  his  answers,  the  good  fellow  perceiyed 
that  the  Doctor  soon  knew  what  had  passed  between  the 
lad  and  Catherine,  almost  as  correctly  as  if  he  had  been 
concealed  in  some  comer  of  the  chamber,  behind  the 
window-curtains  or  bed-hangings,  overiiearing  the  eon' 
yersation  of  the  girl  with  her  confidant. 
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The  Doctor  promised  to  call  at  the  farm  daring  the 
day,  giving  but  one  direction,  that  Catherine  should  be 
regtdarly  dosed  from  the  eame  caeh;  and  with  this  he  dis- 
missed Pitou,  who  meditated  some  time  over  these  enig- 
matical words,  finally  concluding  the  Doctor  meant  him 
to  continue  his  chats  with  the  young  girl  about  Isidore 
de  Chamy. 

From  the  Doctor^s,  Pitou  went  to  Mother  Colombe's. 
The  letter-agent  lived  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Lormet,  at 
the  other  side  of  the  village.  Pitou  reached  her  house 
just  as  she  was  opening  her  door. 

Mother  Colombo  was  a  great  friend  of  his  Aunt  Angel- 
ica ;  but  this  friendship  for  the  aunt  did  not  prevent  her 
from,  appreciating  the  nephew. 

As  he  entered  her  shop,  full  of  gingerbread  and  barley 
candy,  Pitou  began  to  realizOy  as  he  had  not  before,  that 
if  he  wished  to  succeed  in  his  negotiation,  and  have  the 
agent  deliver  Catherine's  letters  to  himself,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  employ,  if  not  bribery,  at  least  persuasion ; 
so  he  bought  two  sticks  of  barley  sugar  and  a  junk  of 
gingerbread. 

The  purchase  made  and  paid  for,  he  ventured  to  ask 
the  desired  favor. 

There  were  grave  difficulties.  Letters  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered only  to  those  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
—  or,  at  least,  only  to  those  who  brought  written  orders 
from  those  persons. 

Mother  Colombe  did  not  doubt  Pitou's  word,  but  she 
insisted  upon  his  having  written  authority. 

Pitou  saw  that  he  must  make  a  sacrifice.  He  promised 
to  bring  next  day  a  receipt  for  the  letter,  if  there  was  a 
letter,  and  an  order  for  him  to  take  any  more  that  might 
come  for  Catherine ;  and  this  promise  he  accompanied  with 
a  second  investment  in  barley  candy  and  gingerbread. 
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How  oonld  she  refuse  such  a  favor  to  such  a  persuasiye 
hand,  aboye  all,  to  a  hand  that  persuaded  so  liberally,  so 
Bweetlj. 

Mother  Cc^ombe  made  a  few  more  feeble  objections, 
bat  ended  by  authorizing  Pitou  to  follow  her  to  the  post- 
house,  where  she  would  deliyer  to  him  Catherine's  letter, 
if  one  had  come  for  her. 

Pitou  followed,  eating  his  two  wedges  of  ginger- 
bread and  sucking  his  four  sticks  of  barley  sugar. 

Never,  nener  before  had  he  permitted  himself  such  ex- 
travagance ;  but,  as  we  know,  owing  to  the  liberality  of 
Doctor  Gilbert,  Pitou  was  comparatively  rich. 

When  he  came  to  the  Great  Square  he  climbed  the 
bars  enclosing  the  fountain,  applied  his  mouth  to  one  of 
the  four  jets  then  running,  and  for  five  minutes  absorbed 
the  entire  stream  of  water,  not  losing  a  drop. 

Ab  he  came  down  from  the  fountain  he  threw  a  glance 
about  the  square,  and  saw  that  in  the  middle  of  it  a 
staging  had  been  erected,  a  sort  of  theatre. 

Then  he  remembered  that,  at  the  time  of  his  departure 
alter  Sebastien,  there  was  talk  about  a  convention  at 
Yillers  Cotterets,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  federation  be- 
tween the  surrounding  villages  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
section. 

Various  private  occurrences^  enchaining  his  interest, 
had  nuide  him  forget  this  political  event,  which  was, 
nevertheless,  not  unimportant. 

He  at  once  thought  of  the  twenty-five  louis  which, 
when  he  came  from  Paris,  Doctor  Gilbert  had  given  him, 
to  aid  in  putting  the  Haramont  National  Guard  on  the 
best  possible  footing. 

He  threw  back  his  head  with  pride,  dreaming  of  the 
splendid  figure  which,  —  thanks  to  these  twenty-five 
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goldpieces  —  the  thirty-three  guardamen  now  under  his 
ordeiB  would  make. 

This  helped  him  to  digest  the  two  wedges  of  ging^- 
bread  and  four  sticks  of  barley  sugar,  which,  added  to  the 
jorum  of  water  he  had  swallowed,  might  have  proved  toe 
much  for  the  warmth  of  the  gastric  juice  with  which 
nature  had  provided  him,  and  lain  heavily  on  his  stomach| 
if  he  had  not  also  possessed  that  excellent  aid  to  digestion 
which  we  call  ulf-eMteem. 
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■  >  oome,  he  drew  himself  from  the  window,  and  kept  on 
lis  way  towards  the  door  of  the  house,  where  he  found 
lillot  standing  on  the  threshold. 

Bat  for  the  projection  of  the  wall,  the  &rmer  must 
have  seen  what  had  taken  place ;  and  in  his  present  atti- 
lode  of  mind,  Grod  knows  what  would  have  happened,  if 
his  surmises  had  been  changed  into  certainties. 

Honest  Pitou  no  sooner  found  himself  thus  unez- 
pectedlj  &ce  to  face  with  the  farmer,  than  he  felt  that  he 
was  blushing  up  to  his  ears,  in  spite  of  himself 

*'  Oh  Monsieur  Billot,  how  you  frightened  me  I "  he 
said. 

"  Frightened, — thee,  Pitou, — a  captain  in  the  National 
Guard,  —  a  conqueror  of  the  Bastille !  —  Frightened  f  " 

^  What  would  jou  have  1  There  are  some  moments, 
—  Great  Heavens  I  —  when  one  is  n't  expecting  —  " 

"Yes,"  said  Billot,  ''especiallj  if  a  fellow  expects  to 
meet  a  girl,  and  runs  into  her  father,  —  hey  1 " 

**  Oh  Monsieur  Billot,  as  to  that,  not  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  Mademoiselle  Catherine  I  Oh,  no  !  Although 
she's  getting  better  little  by  little,  as  I  hopci  she  is  still 
too  ill  to  get  up." 

«  Hast  nothing  to  say  1  **  asked  Billot. 

"To  whom r* 

"  To  Catherine  ! " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  to  report  that  Monsieur  Eaynal  says 
she  *s  doing  very  well,  and  that  he  11  call  in  the  course  of 
the  day;  but  somebody  else  can  tell  her  that,  as  well 
as  I." 

"  Besides,  thou  must  be  hungry  I  " 

"Hungryl  — Peuhl'* 

"What)  Thou'rt  not  hungiyl"  cried  the  farmer, 
very  much  surprised. 

Pitou  saw  that  he  had  made  an  asinine  blunder.    Fof 
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Pitoa  not  to  be  hungry,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  would 
indicate  a  derangement  in  the  equilibrium  of  nature. 

''  Certainly,  oh  yes,  I  am  hungiy  I "  said  he. 

''  Very  well,  go  in  and  eat  The  hands  are  already  at 
breakfast,  but  they  've  kept  a  place  for  thee.'' 

Pitou  entered ;  and  BiUot  watched  him,  although  the 
lad's  good-nature  had  almost  disarmed  the  fiumer's  sus- 
picions. He  saw  Pitou  sit  down  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  and  attack  the  round  loaf  and  his  plate  of 
bacon,  as  if  he  had  not  already  in  his  stomach  two  balls 
of  gingerbread,  four  sticks  of  barley  candy,  and  a  pint 
of  water. 

It  is  true,  in  all  probability,  that  Pitou's  stomach  had 
been  liberalized  in  the  two  hours  since  he  saw  Mother 
Colombe. 

Pitou  could  not  do  many  things  at  a  time,  but  what 
he  did,  he  did  well.  Intrusted  by  Catherine  with  a  com- 
mission, he  executed  it  weU.  Invited  to  breakfast  by 
Billot,  he  breakfasted  well. 

Billot  continued  to  watch  him ;  but  seeing  that  Pitoa 
did  not  turn  his  eyes  from  his  plate,  that  his  interest 
was  absorbed  in  the  bottle  of  cider  in  front  of  him,  and 
that  not  once  did  he  look  at  Catherine's  door,  the  farmer 
finally  concluded  that  the  little  trip  to  Tillers  Cotterets 
had  no  other  motive  than  Pitou  had  avowed. 

Towards  the  end  of  Pitou's  breakfast  Catherine's  door 
opened,  and  Madame  Clement  came  into  the  kitchen, 
with  the  habitually  humble  smile  of  a  nurse  on  her  lips. 
She  came,  in  her  turn,  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  at  six 
o'clock,  a  quarter-hour  after  Pitou's  departure,  she  had 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the  kitchen,  to  get  her  little 
glass  of  brandy,  —  the  only  thing,  as  she  said,  which  sua* 
tained  her,  especially  when  she  had  to  watch  all  night. 
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As  soon  aa  she  appeared  Madame  Billot  ran  to  her, 
and  Monsieur  Billot  came  into  the  house.  Both  wished 
to  hear  about  Catherine's  health. 

^  She 's  doing  very  well^"*  replied  Madame  Clement ; 
**  although  I  believe  that  just  now  she  's  getting  a  little 
delirious." 

**  What 's  that  ^  "  said  the  fanner.  '<  A  little  delirium  I 
Has  that  taken  her  again  1 " 

*'  Oh  my  God !  My  poor  child ! "  murmured  Mother 
Billot 

Pitou  raised  his  head  and  listened. 

**  Tes ! "  continued  the  nurse.  **  She  talks  about  a  city 
she  calls  Sardinia,  and  a  country  named  Turin ;  and  she 
calls  for  Monsieur  Pitou  to  tell  her  which  is  the  city  and 
which  the  country." 

**  Here  I  am  ! "  said  Pitou,  swallowing  the  rest  of  his 
can  of  cider,  and  wiping  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve ;  but  a 
glance  at  Father  Billot  checked  him,  so  he  added :  "  That 
is,  if  Monsieur  Billot  judges  it  proper  for  me  to  give 
Mademoiselle  the  explanations  she  wants/' 

"  Why  not  1 "  said  Mother  Billot  "  If  she  asks  for 
thee,  poor  child,  go  to  her,  my  boy.  Did  n't  Monsieur 
Raynal  declare  thee  a  good  helper  1 " 

"  Gracious  1 "  said  pitou,  innocently.  "  Ask  Madame 
Clement  how  we  cared  for  Mademoiselle  all  night.  Ma- 
dame Clement  never  slept  a  wink,  the  good  woman,  — 
no  more  than  I." 

It  showed  much  cunning  on  the  part  of  Pitou  to  at- 
tack the  nurse's  vulnerable  point.  She  had  taken  a  pro- 
longed snooze,  ftt>m  midnight  till  six  o'clock ;  and  to 
declare  that  she  had  not  slept  a  moment,  was  to  make 
her  a  friend,  —  yes,  and  more  than  a  friend, — an  out- 
and-out  accomplice. 

That's  all  right  I"  said  Father  BUlot      "If  our 
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Catherine  asks  for  thee,  go  to  her.    Perhaps  the  time  will 
come  when  she  '11  ask  for  her  mother  and  me." 

Pitou  felt  instinctively  that  there  was  a  storm  in  the 
air;  and,  like  the  shepherd  out  in  the  fields,  though 
ready  to  confront  the  storm  if  necessary,  he  looked  about 
in  advance  for  some  shelter  for  his  head. 

This  shelter  was  Haramont,  where  he  was  king.  Kingt 
—  He  was  more  than  king.  He  was  Commander  of  the 
National  Guard,  he  was  Lafayette  I 

Besides,  many  duties  summoned  him  to  Haramont.  So 
he  decided  that,  after  making  the  proper  arrangements 
with  Catherine,  he  would  return  promptly  to  Haramont. 

Thus  meditating  he  entered  the  sick-chamber,  having 
the  permission  of  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 

Catherine  was  waiting  impatiently.  By  the  color  of 
her  cheeks  and  the  fire  in  her  eyes,  one  might  well  think, 
as  Madame  Clement  had  said,  that  she  waa  still  under 
the  dominion  of  the  fever. 

Hardly  had  he  shut  the  door  when  Catherine— reo- 
ognizing  his  step,  for  which  she  had  been  longing  an 
hour — turned  quickly  towards  him,  and  extended  both 
her  hands.     '^  Ah,  it 's  thou !     How  late  thou  art !  '^ 

"That's  not  my  fault,  Mademoiselle  I  Tour  father 
detained  me." 

«Myfiither1" 

'*  His  veiy  self !  Oh,  he  suspects  something.  Besides," 
added  Pitou,  with  a  sigh,  ''I  didn't  hurry!  I  knew 
you  had  what  you  most  wanted."* 

''Tes,  Pitou,  yes,"  said  the  girl,  lowering  her  eyes. 
"  Tea,  and  I  thank  thee  I  "  and  then  she  added,  in  a  low 
voice  :  ^'  Thou  art  so  good,  Pitou,  and  I  love  thee  ao ! " 

"  Tou  are  very  good,  yourself^  Mademoiselle,*  answered 
Pitou,  ready  to  cry ;  for  he  felt  that  all  thia  friendship 
was  but  a  reflection  of  her  love  lor  another.    Modest  aa 
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the  brave  fellow  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  humili- 
atedy  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  at  being  only  the  moon  to 
Chamy's  sun ;  so  he  answered  quickly  :  '*  I  have  come  to 
set  you  right)  because  they  told  me  you  wanted  to  know 
something." 

Catherine  put  her  hand  on  her  heart,  seeking  Isidore's 
letter,  in  order  to  get  courage  from  it  for  questioning 
Pitou.  At  last  she  made  an  effort,  and  said :  "  Pitou, 
thou  art  so  wise,  perhaps  thou  canst  tell  me  something 
about  Sardinia." 

Pitou  invoked  all  his  geographical  reminiscences. 
'*Wait  a  minute, -— wait  a  minute.  Mademoiselle  I  I 
ought  to  know  that.  One  of  the  things  the  Abb^  Fortier 
tried  to  teach  me  was  geography.  Wait  a  minute  I 
Sardinia  1  1 11  get  there  I  —  Ah,  if  I  could  only  catch  the 
first  word,  I  could  tell  you  all  the  rest" 

**  Oh,  try,  Pitou,  tty  J "  said  Catherine,  clasping  her 
hands. 

"  FEurbleu,  that  *s  what  I  am  doing !  —  Sardinia  —  Sar- 
dinia ! — Ah,  I  have  it." 

Catherine  breathed  more  freely. 

'^  Sardinia,  so  named  by  the  Romans,  is  one  of  the 
three  large  islands  of  the  Western  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  is  south  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  straits  of  Bonifacio,  and  forms  part  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  which  derive  their  name  from  it,  and  are  called 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  It  measures  sixty  leagues  frt)m 
north  to  south,  and  sixteen  from  east  to  west,  and  has 
fifty-four  thousand  inhabitants.  Cagliari  is  the  capital.  — 
There,  that 's  what  I  know  about  Sardinia,  Mademoiselle 
Catherine." 

"  Oh  Heaven,"  said  the  girl,  "  how  happy  it  must  make 
one  to  know  so  many  things  I  " 

"  The  fiict  is,"  replied  Pitou,  as  happy  in  his  self-respect 
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as  he  was  wounded  in  his  love,  '^the  fiust  is,  I  have  a 
good  memory." 

Catherine  ventured  to  say,  with  less  timidity :  **  Now 
that  I  have  heard  what  there  is  to  hear  about  Sardinia, 
tell  me  about  Turin." 

"Turin)  Certainly,  Mademoiselle  Catherine.  I  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  —  if  I  can 
remember." 

"  Try  to  recollect.  This  is  the  most  important,  Piton, 
—  dear  Pitou  I " 

"  The  Devil  I  If  it  is  so  important,  it  must—  Besides, 
if  I  can't  recollect,  1 11  make  inquiries." 

''It  is  —  it  is  —  what  I  must  know  right  awayl" 
insisted  Catherine.     "  Think,  my  dear  Pitou,  think  I  ** 

She  spoke  these  words  in  so  caressing  a  voice,  that 
they  sent  a  thrill  through  every  part  of  his  body. 

**1  am  thinking.  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  ^ye%  I  am 
thinking." 

She  covered  her  eyes.  Pitou  threw  back  his  head,  as 
if  to  interrogate  the  ceiling. 

"Turin)  Turin)  Gracious,  Mademoiselle,  it's  no 
harder  than  Sardinia.  —  Sardinia  is  a  large  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  There  are  three  great  islands  in 
the  Western  Mediterranean :  Sardinia,  which  belongs  to 
the  King  of  Piedmont,  Corsica,  which  belongs  to  the  King 
of  France,  Sicily,  which  belongs  to  the  King  of  Naples ; 
whereas  Turin  is  simply  a  capital." 

"  What  didst  thou  say  about  Sardinia) " 

"1  said  that  Sardinia  belongs  to  the  King  of  Pied* 
mont,  and  I  'm  sure  I  'm  not  mistaken.  Mademoiselle." 

"  It  is  exactly  so,  my  dear  Pitou.  In  his  letter  Isidore 
says  he  is  going  to  Turin,  in  Piedmont  I " 

"  Ah,"  said  Pitou,  "  I  understand  now.  —  Good,  good, 
good!     It  is  to  Turin  that  Monsieur  Isidore  has  been 
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Bent  by  the  King,  and  you  are  pumping  me,  in  order  to 
find  out  where  heisl* 

**  Why  should  I  do  so,  if  not  for  his  sake  ? "  said  the 
giri.  ^What  else  do  I  care  about  Sardinia,  Piedmont, 
Turin  f  As  long  as  he  was  not  there,  I  was  ignorant 
which  was  the  capital  and  which  the  state,  and  little 
cared  I ;  but  now  he  has  gone  to  Turin,  ^»  do  you  compre- 
hend, dear  Pitou, — and  so  I  want  to  know  about  Turin." 

He  uttered  a  great  sigh,  shook  his  head ;  but  none  the 
less  he  made  a  further  effort  to  satisfy  Catherine. 

"Turin  —  hold  onl  —  Yes — Turin,  capital  of  Pied- 
mont. Turin,  Turin  I  I  *ye  got  it !  Turin,  called  by 
the  ancients,  Bodincetnagtu,  Taurasiay  Colonia  Julia, 
Augusta  Taurinorum;  to-day  the  capital  of  Piedmont 
and  the  Sardinian  States;  situated  on  the  Po  and  the 
Doire  ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Europe.  Pop- 
ulation, one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand;  reign- 
ing King,  Charles  Emmanuel.  There's  your  Turin, 
Mademoiselle  Catherine." 

"  And  how  far  is  Turin  from  Pisseleu,  Monsieiur  Pitou  1 
Thou,  who  knowest  so  much,  ought  to  know  that.** 

'*  Gracious  I  "  said  Pitou.  *'  I  can  tell  you  how  far 
Turin  is  from  Paris ;  but  from  Pisseleu,  that 's  harder  !  ** 

''Well,  tell  me  first  about  Paris.  Then  we  can  add 
the  eighteen  leagues  from  Paris  to  Pisseleu.'' 

''That's  so!"  said  Pitou,  who  then  continued  his 
lesson  "Distance  from  Paris,  two  hundred  and  six 
leagues;  from  Home,  one  hundred  and  forty;  from 
Constantinople  —" 

"  I  only  need  to  know  about  Paris,  my  dear  friend. 
Two  hundred  and  six  leagues  plus  eighteen,  —  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four.  So  he  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  leagues  away  from  me.  Only  three  days  ago  he  was 
right  here,  only  three-quarters  of  a  league  from  my  side ; 
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and  to-day  —  to-dfty,"  added  Catherine,  melting  into  tean 
and  wringing  her  hands,  "to-day  he  ia  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  leagues  away  from  ma" 

"Oh,  not  yet,"  timidly  Bu^ested  Piton.  "He  only 
started  day  before  yeaterday.  As  yet  he  ia  only  half-way, 
and  hardly  —  " 

"  Where  ia  he,  then  )  " 

"Oh,  aa  to  that,  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  responded 
Pitou.  "The  Abb^  Portier  taught  uh  all  about  the  king- 
dome  and  their  capitals,  but  he  said  nothing  abont  the 
roada  leading  to  them." 

"  Then  this  ia  all  thou  knowest,  dear  Piton  1 " 

"  Oh  Lord,  yes  1 "  said  the  geographer,  humiliated  that 
the  limits  of  his  knowledge  were  ao  bood  reached, — 
"except  that  Turin  is  a  great  place  for  ariBtoorat&" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that ) " 

"  That  Turin,  Mademoiselle,  is  the  rendezvous  for  all 
the  princes,  alt  the  princesses,  all  the  fugitives,  — 
D'Artois,  Cood^  Madame  de  Polignao,  —  a  parcel  of 
brigands,  who  conspire  against  the  nation,  and  whose 
beads  will  be  out  off  some  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by 
a  very  ingenious  machine  in  process  of  invention  by 
Monsieur  Guillotin." 

"Oh  Monsieur  Piton  I  " 

"What  then,  Mademoiselle ) " 

"You're  getting  ferocious  again,  as  after  your  firrt 
visit  to  Paris." 

"Ferociousl  Mel  Ah,  that's  true.  Tea,  yea,  yes! 
Monsieur  Isidore  is  one  of  the  ariatocrats,  and  you  are 
^raid  on  Vis  jircoimt!" 

Then  he  adiicil,  with  one  of  those  big  sigha,  which  ve 
□  mice  noticed :  "  Let  us  talk  no  more  of 
that  1  Let  ub  tnlk  of  youreelf.  Mademoiselle  Catherine, 
and  of  the  way  in  whioh  I  can  be  most  useful  to  you.' 
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My  dear  Fiton,  the  letter  which  I  received  this  morn- 
ing is  probably  not  the  only  one  I  shall  receive-—" 

**  And  you  wish  me  to  go  after  the  others,  as  I  did 
after  this  onef 

*'Pitoa,  then  hast  begun  by  being  so  good—** 

''  That  I  had  better  keep  on,  —  would  you  say  1 " 

"Yes." 

^I  ask  nothing  better." 

"Thou  seesty  I  am  so  watched  by  my  father,  that  I 
cannot  go  to  the  village." 

"Ah  yes!  but  I  must  tell  you  that  he  watches  me 
also,  this  Father  Billot.    I  can  see  it  in  his  eye." 

"  Tesy  but  thou,  Pitoa,  he  cannot  follow  thee  to  Hara- 
mont,  and  we  can  agree  upon  some  place  of  deposit  for 
our  letters.'' 

"  Very  well,"  said  Pitou,  —  "  such,  for  example,  as  the 
great  hollow  willow-tree,  near  the  place  where  I  found 
you  in  that  swoon." 

"  Exactly !  That  is  almost  at  the  entrance  of  the 
&rm,  yet  out  of  sight  of  the  windows.  It  is  then  agreed 
that  the  letters  shall  be  put  in  there  1 " 

"YeSy  Mademoiselle." 

"  Only,  have  a  care  that  nobody  sees  I " 

"  Ask  the  gamekeepers  at  Longpr^  at  Taille  Fontaine, 
at  Montaigu,  if  they  ever  saw  me ;  nevertheless,  I  have 
started  up  hares  by  the  dozen.  —  But  you,  Mademoiselle 
Catherine,  how  will  you  manage  to  go  after  these  famous 
letters  1" 

"11"  said  Catherine,  with  a  smile  full  of  hope  and 
determination,  "  I  shall  set  myself  at  work  to  get  well 
right  away." 

Pitou  breathed  the  greatest  of  all  possible  sighs. 
At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Doctor  Baynal 
appeared. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

FITOU  AS  DBESS-CAFTAIV. 

Doctor  Ratnal'b  viait  came  very  opportunely,  to  fiM»li« 
tate  Pitoa's  departure. 

The  physician  could  not  approach  his  patient,  without 
perceiving  the  great  change  which  had  come  over  her 
since  the  evening  before* 

Catherine  smiled  upon  the  Doctor,  and  offered  him  her 
wrist. 

''  My  dear  Catherine,"  said  he,  **  if  it  were  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  touching  your  pretty  hand,  I  should  not  even 
test  your  pulse.  I  wager  it  won't  exceed  seventy-five 
beats  a  minute." 

*'  It 's  true  I  'm  much  better,  Doctor,  and  your  pre- 
scriptions have  worked  wonders." 

**  My  prescriptions  I  Bum^nr-m  /  Tou  will  understand, 
my  child,  that  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  credited 
with  all  the  honors  of  your  convalescence ;  but,  vain  as  I 
am,  I  must  concede  part  of  the  credit  to  my  medical 
student,  Pitou." 

Baising  his  eyes  heavenward,  he  exclaimed  :  '*  Oh  Nar 
ture,— powerful  Ceres,  mysterious  Isis,  — what  secrets 
thou  guardest,  even  from  those  who  know  how  to  quee* 
tion  thee  1 " 

Then,  turning  towards  the  door,  he  called  out :  "  Now 
then,  come  in,  you  sober-visaged  father,  you  restless-eyed 
mother,  —  come  in,  and  see  our  dear  invalid.  She  needs 
only  one  thing  to  complete  the  cure, — your  love  and 
your  caresses." 
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At  the  Dootoi'a  sammona  Father  and  Mother  Billot 
hurried  iu,  the  father  with  a  remnant  of  suspicion  in  his 
physiognomy,  the  mother's  face  all  radiant  with  joy. 

As  they  were  going  in,  Pitou  slipped  out,  after  respond- 
ing, with  a  knowing  wink,  to  Catherine's  farewell  glance. 

Let  us  now  leave  Catherine, — with  Isidore's  letter 
pressed  against  her  heart,  in  place  of  haying  cold-water 
bandages  about  her  head  and  mustard  poultices  on  her 
feet,  —  let  us  leave  Catherine^  we  say,  to  recover  hope 
and  life,  under  the  caresses  of  her  worthy  parents,  and 
follow  Pitou,  who  has  just  accomplished,  simply  and  un- 
consciously, one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  imposed  by 
Christianity  on  Christian  souls,  —  forgetfulness  of  self, 
united  with  devotion  to  one's  neighbor. 

To  say  the  brave  fellow  quitted  Catherine  with  a  joyous 
^irit,  would  be  too  much.  We  must  be  content  to  say 
that  he  went  away  with  a  satisfied  heart  Although  he 
did  not  stop  to  think  of  the  greatness  of  his  deed,  he  did 
feel— through  the  congratulations  of  that  inward  voice, 
which  everybody  carries  about  with  him  —  that  he  had 
done  a  good  and  holy  thing,  from  the  human  standpoint ; 
though  not  perhaps  firom  the  standpoint  of  morality, 
which  would  certainly  not  have  approved  Catherine's  in- 
trigue with  Isidore  de  Chamy,— of  a  peasant-girl  with  a 
noble  lord. 

At  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking,  humanttj/  was 
<me  of  the  popular  catchwords ;  and  Pitou,  who  had  often 
spoken  this  word,  without  quite  knowing  what  it  implied, 
now  put  his  humanity  into  practice,  though  hardly 
knowing  enough  to  call  it  by  that  name. 

Had  he  not  acted  out  of  the  genuine  kindness  of  his 
heart,  what  he  did  for  Catherine  would  have  required 
unusual  sharpness  for  its  achievement. 

From  being  the  rival  of  Isidore  de  Chamy,  —  a  poai* 
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tion  Pitou  oonld  not  possibly  have  maintainedi  —  be  had 
beoome  the  eonfidant  of  Catherine.  Instead  of  repuls- 
ing Pitoa  rudeljy  treating  him  like  a  brute,  and  putting^ 
him  outside  the  door,  aa  Catherine  did  on  the  return 
from  his  first  trip  to  PariSy  she  now  petted  him,  caressed 
him,  and  called  him  tkee  and  thou. 

As  her  confidant,  he  obtained  a  place  in  her  regard 
which,  as  a  rival,  he  could  never  have  dreamed  of  hold- 
ing,—  without  calculating  that  events  must,  sooner  or 
later,  necessitate  his  increasing  participation  in  the 
intimate  life  and  private  sentiments  of  this  beautiful 
peasant-girL 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  continuance  of  these  friendly 
relations,  Pitou  began  by  carrying  to  Madame  Colombo  a 
billet,  almost  illegible,  given  him  by  Catherine,  authorii* 
ing  him  to  receive  for  her,  and  in  her  name,  all  letters 
which  might  come  addressed  to  her. 

To  this  written  authority  Pitou  added  Catherine's  vei^ 
bal  promise,  that  on  Saint  Martin's  Day  she  would  give 
all  the  laborers  at  Pisseleu  a  treat  of  gingerbread  and 
barley  candy.  Thanks  to  this  authorization  and  this 
promise,  —  one  of  which  satisfied  the  conscience,  while 
the  othiBr  gratified  the  business  instincts  of  Mother  Co- 
lombo, —  she  agreed  to  take  from  the  post-packet,  every 
morning,  any  letters  which  came  for  Catherine,  and  hold 
them  at  Pitoa's  disposal. 

This  point  adjusted,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do  in 
the  eitjff  —  as  Yillers  Cotterets  was  pretentiously  styled^ 
—  Pitou  took  his  homeward  way. 

Pitou's  return  to  Haramont  was  a  public  event.  His 
precipitate  departure  for  the  capital  gave  rise  to  a  great 
many  comments ;  for  ever  since  the  arrival  from  Paris, 
through  one  of  La&yette's  aidenle-camps,  of  an  order  for 
the  seizure  of  certain  guns,  kept  in  store  at  the  Abb^ 
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Foftier^Sy  the  Haramont  oitizens  had  not  doubted  Pitoo's 
political  importance. 

Some  declared  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  Paris 
by  Doctor  Gilbert  Others  thought  he  had  been  sent  for 
by  lA&yette.  Others  again  —  though,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, these  constituted  the  smallest  number  — 
thought  he  had  been  summoned  by  the  King  himself. 

Although  Pitou  was  ignorant  of  the  rumors  which  were 
thus  spread  abroad  during  his  absence,  — rumors  which 
added  to  his  personal  importance,  however,  —  none  the 
less  did  he  set  foot  on  his  native  heath  with  an  air  of 
soch  dignity,  that  everybody  was  greatly  impressed 
therewith. 

To  be  rightly  estimated,  men  must  be  seen  in  their 
natural  enyironment.  At  Former's  seminary,  Pitou  was 
a  pupil ;  at  Billot's  farm,  he  was  a  day-laborer ;  but  at 
Haramont,  he  was  a  man,  a  citizen,  the  Captain, 
Without  counting  five  or  six  louis  which  belonged  to  him 
personally,  by  virtue  of  his  rank  as  Captain,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  he  had  brought  home  twenty-five  louisi 
generously  bestowed  by  Gilbert,  with  a  view  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Haramont  National  Guard. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  home,  and  the  drummer  came  to 
see  him,  Pitou  ordered  the  lad  to  announce  for  the  next 
Sunday,  at  noon,  an  official  review,  with  arms  and  equip- 
ments, in  the  public  square  of  the  village.  From  this  mo- 
nient  nobody  doubted  that  Pitou  had  some  communica- 
tion to  make,  fi:om  the  government  to  the  Haramont 
Uuarda.  Many  came  to  chat  with  him,  in  order  to  learn 
this  great  secret  in  advance  of  their  neighbors ;  but  Pitou 
maintained  a  majestic  silence  as  to  public  matters. 

That  evening,  —  for  Pitou  would  no  more  allow  his 
public  affairs  to  distract  him  from  his  private  duties, 
than  he  would  allow  his  private  affairs  to  distract  him 
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from  his  public  duties,  —  that  erening  he  went  to  look 
after  his  hares,  and  present  his  compliments  to  Father 
Glouis;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  calling  on 
Master  Dulauroy,  the  tailor,  at  aeyen  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing,—-after  leaving  three  rabbits  and  a  hare  at  his  own 
lodging,  and  asking  Mother  Colombo  if  there  were  any 
letters  for  Catherine. 

There  was  not  one;  and  this  troubled  Pitou,  as  he 
thought  how  disappointed  the  poor  oonvalesoent  would 
be. 

Pitou's  visit  to  Monsieur  Dulauroy  was  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  if  he  would  consent  to  undertake  the  job 
of  clothing  the  Haramont  National  Guards^  and  what  price 
he  would  charge  for  the  same. 

Master  Dulauroy  asked  the  usual  questicnui  about  the 
height  of  the  men,  questions  which  Piton  answered  by 
placing  before  his  eyes  the  official  list  of  thirty-three 
men, —  officers,  subalterns,  and  privates,— composing 
the  active  force  of  the  Haramont  Militia. 

As  all  these  men  were  known  to  Master  Dulauroy,  he 
could  easily  calculate  their  aggregate  length  and  breadth ; 
so^  quill  and  pencil  in  hand,  the  tailor  declared  that 
he  could  not  furnish  thirty-three  coats  and  thirty-three 
pairs  of  breeches,  properly  finished,  for  less  than  thirty- 
three  louis ;  and  that  even  at  that  price,  Pitou  must  not 
expect  entirely  new  cloth. 

Pitou  protested,  declaring  he  had  it  fix>m  Lafayette's 
own  mouth,  that  the  General  had  clothed  the  three 
millions  of  men,  composing  the  French  Civic  Guard,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  francs  per  man,  or  seventy-five 
millions  for  the  whole. 

Master  Dulauroy  replied,  that  with  such  an  immense 
contract,  what  was  lost  in  certain  details  might  be  re- 
trieved in  the  grand  result;  but  this  was  what  he  would 
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doy— -and  this  was  his  Lutt  wordy-^he  would  uniform 
the  Haramont  Guards  for  twenty-two  francs  apiece;  but 
there  must  be  an  advance  payment,  for  he  oould  not 
midertake  such  a  job  on  credit. 

Pitou  carelessly  drew  a  handful  of  gold  from  his  pocket. 
He  declared  that  though  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
cash  payments,  he  was  limited  as  to  price ;  and  that  if 
Master  Dulauroy  ooidd  not  make  thirty-three  coats  and 
thirty*three  breeches  for  twenty-five  golden  louis,  the 
captain  must  go  to  Master  Bligny,  Dulauroy's  rival; 
although  the  preference  had  been  given  to  Dulauroy, 
because  he  was  the  friend  of  Pitou's  aunt. 

Indeed,  Pitou  was  not  sorry  to  have  Aunt  Angelica 
leam,  in  this  roundabout  way,  that  he  had  a  spadeful  of 
gold;  and  he  doubted  not  that,  on  that  very  eveuingy 
the  tailor  would  report  what  he  had  seen,  declaring  that 
Pitou  was  as  rich  as  CrcBsus. 

The  threat  of  taking  such  an  important  order  else* 
where,  had  its  due  effect.  Master  Dulauroy  agreed  to  do 
as  Pitou  wished ;  and  even  acceded  to  Pitou*s  demand  for 
a  captain's  suit  for  himself,  to  be  made  of  new  cloth,  and 
finished  in  good  shape,  epaulets  included.  He  was  not 
particular  about  fine  cloth,*— he  even  liked  coarse  cloth 
better  than  fine, — but  it  must  be  new. 

This  occasioned  a  new  debate,  not  shorter  or  less  fieiy 
than  the  first ;  but  again  Pitou  was  victorious,  —  thanks 
to  that  terrible  threat  of  patronizing  Master  Bligny,  if 
Master  Dulauroy  could  not  accept  these  terms. 

The  end  of  all  this  discussion  was  an  agreement  to 
fbmish,  by  the  next  Saturday,  thirty-one  coats  and  thirty- 
one  breeches  for  the  privates,  two  coats  and  two  breeches 
Ibr  the  sergeant  and  lieutenant,  and  one  coat  and 
breeches  for  the  naptain,  this  last  coat  to  be  graced  with 
epauletSL 
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In  defiiult  of  punctual  delivery  of  the  goods,  the  tailor 
would  be  held  responsible  for  procuring  the  postponement 
of  the  ceremony  of  public  confederation,  —  of  YiUen  Got- 
terets  and  the  other  Tillages, — which  was  to  take  place 
in  the  chief  town  of  the  neighborhood,  on  the  Sunday 
following  that  Saturday.  This  condition  was  accepted 
by  the  tailor,  like  the  others. 

By  nine  o'clock  in  the  momingi  the  important  bargain 
was  concluded. 

At  half-past  nine  Pitou  returned  to  Haramonty  proudly 
anticipating  the  surprise  which  he  had  prepared  for  his 
fellow-citissens. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  drummer  beat  his  calL 

At  noon  the  National  Guard  manoeuvred  under  arms, 
with  their  usual  precision,  in  the  public  square  of  the 
village. 

After  an  hour  of  drill,  which  won  for  the  brave  guards- 
men the  praises  of  their  chief,  — -  and  the  cheers  of  the 
women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  looked  upon  this 
touching  spectacle  with  the  greatest  interest,  —  Pitoa 
summoned  Seigeant  Claude  Tellier  and  Lieutenant  Desir^ 
Maniquet,  and  ordered  them  to  call  their  men  together, 
and  invite  them,  in  behalf  of  himself,  in  behalf  of  Doctor 
Gilbert,  in  behalf  of  General  Lafayette,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  King,  to  call  upon  Master  Dulauroy,  the  tailor  at 
Villers  Cotterets,  who  had  important  communications  for 
them  all. 

The  dntromer  beat  the  call  to  order.  The  sergeant 
and  lieutenant,  who  knew  as  little  about  it  as  those  whom 
they  addressed,  transmitted  the  orders  to  the  privates, 
in  the  exact  words  of  their  captain.  Then  the  order  to 
break  ranks  was  pronounced  by  the  ringing  voice  of  Pitou 
himself. 

Five  minutes  later  the  thirty-one  brave  privates  of  the 
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HananoQt  Guard,  plus  Sergeant  Tellier  and  Lieutenant 
Deair^  lianiquet,  were  hunying  along  the  road  to  Villen 
Cottereta. 

That  night  the  two  fiddlers  of  Haramont  gaye  the 
captain  a  serenade.  The  air  was  alive  with  crackers, 
gunshotSy  Itoman  candles^  and  pinwheels^  and  aeyeral 
yoioes  —  slightly  inebriated,  to  be  sure  —  called  out  at 
intervals :  "  Long  life  to  Ange  Pitou,  the  Father  of  the 
People  I** 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IK    WHICH    THE    ASBA    FORTIBB    GIVES    A    VWW    PBOOP    OV 
HIS  AMTI-BEVOLUnONABT  SPIRIT. 

The  following  Sunday  the  inhabitants  of  Yillers  Cotterets 
were  awakened  by  the  drummer,  enthusiastically  beating 
his  call  to  arms,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  is  more  impertinent  than  this 
fashion  of  arousing  people,  the  majority  of  whom»- 
almost  always,  it  is  safe  to  say  —  would  prefer  to  finish 
the  night  peacefully,  and  complete  their  seven  hours  of 
sleep,  which,  according  to  popular  hygiene,  every  man 
needs,  to  keep  himself  in  good  health ;  but  so  it  is  in 
revolutionary  epochs;  and  when  a  man  lives  in  one  of 
these  periods  of  agitation  and  progress,  he  must  philo- 
sophically reckon  slumber  among  the  sacrifices  to  be 
made  for  his  country. 

Satisfied  or  dissatisfied,  Patriotic  or  Aristocratic,  the 
inhabitants  of  Yillers  Cotterets  were  thus  aroused  on 
that  Sunday,  October  18,  1789,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  ceremony  was  not  to  begin  till  ten,  but  five  hours 
were  none  too  long  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  yet 
remained  to  be  done. 

During  the  preceding  ten  days  a  large  platform,  or 
stage,  had  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  square ;  but 
this  stage,  the  rapid  construction  whereof  attested  the 
zeal  of  the  carpenters,  was  but  the  skeleton  of  the  edi- 
fice,— so  to  speak. 
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The  siruoture  was  intended  for  a  Patriot  Altar;  and, 
more  than  a  fortnight  before,  the  Abb^  Fortier  had 
been  invited  to  come  and  celebrate  Mass  at  that  altar, 
on  Sanday,  October  18,  instead  of  doing  so  in  his 
church. 

To  make  this  stage  worthy  of  its  double  purposci  re- 
ligious and  social,  it  was  necessary  to  ask  donations  from 
the  rich  accumulations  of  the  community ;  and  it  must 
he  said  that  all  had  generously  offered  their  possessions 
in  aid  of  this  grand  solemnity,— -one  sending  a  carpet, 
another  an  altar-cloth,  a  third  giving  silk  curtains,  and 
a  fourth  lending  a  sacred  picture ;  but  as  stability  is  not 
the  strong  point  of  the  weather  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  as  the  barometer  seldom  points  to  fair  during  the 
reign  of  the  Scorpion,  nobody  liked  to  expose  his  offer- 
ing before  the  proper  time,  and  each  preferred  to  delay 
bringing  forward  his  tribute  till  the  feast-day  arrived, 
and  proved  to  be  bright  and  pleasant. 

The  sun  rose  at  six  and  a  half  o'clock,  according  to  its 
oastom  at  that  period  of  the  year,  announcing,  by  the 
softness  and  warmth  of  its  rays,  one  of  those  beautiful 
autumn  days,  which  may  well  challenge  comparison  with 
the  loveliest  days  of  spring. 

By  niue  o'clock  the  Patriot  Altar  was  spread  with  a 
magnificent  Aubusson  carpet,  draped  with  lace-edged 
linen,  and  surmounted  by  a  picture  representing  John  the 
Baptist  preaching  in  the  Wilderness ;  while  it  was  sheltered 
by  a  canopy  of  gold-fringed  velvet,  from  which  hung  mag- 
nificent  brocade  curtains. 

The  utensils  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  Mass 
would  naturally  be  sent  from  the  chapel,  and  everybody 
knew  these  would  be  all  right. 

Moreover,  every  citisen,  as  on  Corpus  Christi,  decorated 
his  doorway,  or  the  front  of  his  house,  with  tapestries 
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embroidered  with  flowers  and  human  figures,  or  else  with 
hangings  twined  with  ivy. 

All  the  young  girls  in  Villers  Cotterets  and  its  vicinity 
-—clad  in  white,  wearing  tricolored  sashes,  and  carrying 
green  branches — were  to  surround  the  Patriot  Altar. 

After  Mass  the  men  were  to  take  the  oath  in  support 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  Villers  Cotterets  National  Guards,  under  anna 
since  eight  o'clock,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  military 
companies  from  the  other  villages,  and  fraternized  with 
them  as  fast  as  they  arrived. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  among  all  these  com- 
panies, the  one  expected  with  the  most  impatience  was 
the  Haramont  Civic  Guard,  —  it  having  been  noised 
abroad  that  (thanks  to  the  influence  of  Pitou  and  to 
the  royal  bounty)  the  thirty-three  men  composing  that 
company,  plus  their  captain  Ange  Pitou,  would  appear 
in  new  uniforms. 

The  shop  of  Master  Dulauroy  had  not  been  empty  all 
the  weeL  Outside  and  inside  there  was  a  stream  of 
inquisitive  folks,  anxious  to  see  the  ten  workmen  em- 
ployed on  this  gigantic  order,  —  an  order  unparalleled 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Villers 
Cotterets. 

The  last  uniform,  the  captain's, — for  Pitou  had  insisted 
that  he  should  not  be  served  before  the  others,  —  the 
last  uniform  was  ready  for  delivery,  according  to  the 
agreement,  on  Saturday  night,  at  fifky-nine  minutes  past 
eleven. 

Equally  according  to  agreement,  Pitou  counted  out,  on 
the  nail,  the  twenty-five  louis  to  Monsieur  Dulauroy. 

All  this  having  made  a  great  stir  in  the  chief  village  of 
the  canton,  it  is  not  astonishing,  on  the  day  appointed, 
that  the  Haramont  Guards  were  so  anxiously  expected. 
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At  precisely  nine  o'clock  the  sound  of  fife  and  druoi 
was  heard  from  the  extremity  of  the  Bue  Largny.  Great 
cries  (^  joy  and  admiration  were  also  heard,  and  from  afar 
could  be  perceived  the  form  of  Pitoa,  on  his  white  horse,  -* 
or,  rath^,  on  the  white  horse  belonging  to  his  lieutenant, 
Desir^  Maniquet. 

The  Haramont  Guard,  as  is  not  commonly  the  case  with 
things  long  expected,  did  not  disappoint  expectation. 

It  may  be  remembered  what  a  triumph  these  Hara- 
montonians  obtained  when  their  uniforms  were  only 
thirty-three  similar  hats,  and  Pitou  had  nothing  dis- 
Tinctive  to  mark  his  rank,  except  a  plain  dragoon's  cap 
and  sabre. 

One  can  imagine  what  a  martial  display  Fitou's 
thirty-three  men  now  made,  with  their  uniform  coats 
ind  breeches,  and  what  an  air  their  chief  put  on,  with 
his  little  cap  cocked  over  his  eye,  his  gorget  on  his  breast, 
his  catspaw-epaulets  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  sword  in 
ha  hand. 

There  was  one  cry  of  admiration  from  the  end  of  Rue 
Lugny  to  the  Place  de  la  Fontaine. 

Aunt  Angelica  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  recognize 
her  nephew ;  and  she  barely  escaped  being  knocked  down 
by  Maniquet's  white  horse,  in  trying  to  look  at  Pitou 
under  the  animal's  very  nose. 

Pitou  made  a  majestic  salute  with  his  sword,  and  pro- 
nounced these  words,  in  a  tone  to  be  heard  twenty  rods 
away :  ^  €rood-day,  Madame  Angelica." 

Crushed  by  this  respectful  salutation,  the  ancient 
maiden  took  three  steps  backward,  and  exclaimed,  lift- 
ing her  eyes  to  Heaven :  ''  Oh,  the  rascal !  His  honors 
have  turned  his  head.  He  no  longer  knows  his  own 
aunt." 

Pitou  passed  nuyestically  alon^  without  noticing  this 
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apostrophe,  uid  took  hia  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Patriot 
Altar,  — this  place  of  honor  being  aBaigced  to  the  Har»- 
moDt  Guards,  because  they  were  the  ooly  oompan; 
completely  uniformed. 

There  Pitou  dismoaated,  and  gave  his  horse  into  ths 
care  of  an  urchin,  who  received  for  his  task  six  big  sons 
from  the  muniticeDt  captain. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  five  minutes  this  bet  was 
reported  to  Aunt  Angelica,  who  cried:  "The  wretch  I 
Is  he  a  millionnaire  1 "  Then  afae  added,  in  a  lower  tone : 
"I  was  badly  infiuenced  when  I  qnarreled  with  faim. 
Aunts  may  inherit  property  from  nephews  I " 

Neither  exclamation  nor  reflection  reached  Pitou,  wbo 
was  simply  in  ecstasy ;  for  among  ^e  girls  belted  with 
tricolored  ribbons,  and  carrying  green  branches,  be 
recognized  Catherine. 

She  was  still  pale,  for  her  disease  was  hardly  Tan- 
quishedj  but  she  waa  more  beautiful  in  her  palenea 
than  any  other  girl  in  the  rosiest  health. 

Catherine  was  pale,  but  happy ;  for  that  very  morn- 
ing, thanks  to  Pitou,  she  had  discovered  a  letter  in  the 
hollow  tree- 
As  we  have  said,  poor  Piton  found  time  for  everything. 
That  morning,  at  seven,  he  found  time  to  go  to  Mother 
Colombe's,  after  a  letter.  At  quarter-past  seven  he  placed 
that  letter  in  the  willow.  At  eight  he  was  all  dressed  in 
his  new  uniform,  at  the  head  of  his  thirty-three  followers. 

He  had  scarcely  seen  Catherine  since  the  day  he  left 
her  on  ber  bed  at  the  formhouse ;  and  —  we  repeat  it  — 
when  he  now  beheld  her,  so  beautiful  and  ao  happy,  it 
tlirew  him  into  ecstasies. 

She  made  him  a  sign  to  oome  to  ber.  Pitou  looked 
about,  doubtful  if  this  sign  could  be  intended  for  bimselil 
Catherine  smiled  again,  and  renewed  the  invitation.     He 
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was  not  mistaken ;  so  be  replaced  his  sword  in  its  scab- 
bard, lifted  bis  bat  gallantly  by  one  comer,  and  marobed 
bare-headed  toward  the  young  girl ;  whereas,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Lafayette,  Pitou  would  simply  have  touched  bis 
bat. 

^ Ahj  Monsieur  Pitou/'  said  Catheriney  ''I  hardly 
knew  yon.  My  goodness  1  How  fine  we  look,  in  our 
new  uniform/'  Then  she  added,  in  a  whisper :  ^^  Thanks, 
thanks,  my  dear  Pitou.  How  kind  you  are,  and  bow 
much  I  love  you." 

As  she  spoke  she  took  bis  band,  and  pressed  it  between 
her  own.  A  dizasiness  came  over  Pitou.  His  hat  slipped 
from  bis  relaxed  band,  and  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  poor  lover  would  have  fallen  atop  of  his  bat,  if 
a  great  noise,  accompanied  by  threatening  tones,  bad  not 
been  beard  from  the  direction  of  Rue  Soissons. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  Pitou  profited 
by  the  incident  to  escape  from  his  embarrassment.  He 
withdrew  his  hand  from  Catherine's  pressure,  replaced 
his  bat,  and  shouted  "  To  arms  1 "  as  he  ran  to  place 
himself  at  the  bead  of  bis  thirty-three  men. 

Let  us  see  what  caused  this  great  tumult  and  these 
threatening  cries. 

It  was  well  known  that  Abb^  Fortier  had  been  appointed 
to  celebrate  the  Mass  on  this  Patriot  Altar,  in  honor  of 
the  local  federation  to  be  inaugurated,  and  that  the 
sacred  dishes,  and  other  accessories  of  worship,  —  such  as 
the  crucifix,  banners,  candlesticks, -*  were  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  church  to  this  new  altar,  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  square. 

The  orders  relating  to  this  part  of  the  ceremony  had 
been  given  by  the  Mayor,  Monsieur  de  Longpr^. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Monsieur  de  Longpr^ 
formerly  had  trouble  with  Abb^  Fortier,  when  Pitou, 
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with  Lafayetto'B  warrant  in  his  band,  made  reqniutioa 
for  an  armed  force,  in  order  to  take  poBseaeion  of  the 
gaoB  unlawfully  concealed  bj  the  priest.  Acqiuunted 
well  with  the  abb^s  character,  as  was  everybody  elde, 
Longpr^  knew  htm  to  be  bo  Belf-willed  ae  easily  to  lose 
bis  bead,  and  irritable  to  the  point  of  violence.  He  rea- 
sonably  doubted  whether  the  priest  did  not  hold  a  grudge 
against  the  Mayor,  on  account  of  his  interference  in  this 
old  affiur  of  the  guns.  So  instead  of  calling  personally 
apoa  Fortier,  and  conierring  with  him  as  to  the  respeo- 
ire  duties  of  the  civil  and  religious  functionaries,  the 
Mayor  contented  himself  with  sending  to  the  worthy 
minister  of  God  the  programme  of  the  festival,  which  wM 
in  part  as  follows  i 

AKTIOLl  IV. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  on  the  Patriot  Altar,  by  the  Ahbi 
Fortier,  commencing  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Hie  sacred  vessels,  and  other  articlea  necessary  for  the  ser- 
vice, under  Abb€  Fodder's  care,  will  be  taken  from  the  church 
in  Villers  Cotterets,  and  placed  on  the  Patriot  Altar. 

The  Mayor's  secretary  had  personally  delivered  this 
oflScial  prt^p-amme  to  the  priest,  who  glanoed  over  it  with 
a  sneering  air,  and  answered  in  a  tone  which  corresponded 
with  bis  looks :  "  Very  well  I " 

By  nine  o'clock,  as  we  have  said,  the  Patriot  Altar 
wsa  all  prepared,  with  its  carpet,  curtains,  linen,  and 
the  picture  of  Saint  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness. 
Tben  were  lacking  only  the  candles,  the  omoifix,  the 
tftlxTnacle  containing  the  consecrated  wafer,  and  such 
other  utensils  as  are  essentisl  to  the  divine  service  called 
the  Sscrifice  of  the  Mass. 
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At  nine  and  a  half  o'olook  these  artioles  had  not  yet 
appeared. 

The  Mayor  grew  nneasyy  and  sent  his  secretary  to  the 
ehuroh,  to  inquire  when  they  would  bring  these  things 
over. 

The  secretary  returned^  saying  that  he  had  found  the 
church  doors  locked. 

Then  he  received  orders  to  run  after  the  beadlci  as 
the  beadle  would  naturally  be  the  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  articles  to  be  moved ;  but  he  found  the  beadle  with 
his  leg  stretched  out  on  a  hassock,  and  making  faces  like 
one  possessed.  The  unfortunate  mace-bearer  had  sprained 
his  foot. 

The  secretary  next  received  orders  to  go  after  the  chor- 
isters. Both  their  bodies  were  out  of  kilter.  By  way  of 
remedy,  one  had  taken  an  emetic  and  the  other  a  purga- 
tive. Both  medicines  were  operating  miraculously  well, 
and  the  two  sick  men  hoped  to  be  out  by  the  next 
day. 

The  Mayor  began  to  smell  a  conspiracy.  He  sent  his 
secretary  to  the  priest's  house.  Behold,  Abb^  Fortier 
had  been  seized,  that  very  morning,  with  an  attack  of  the 
gout,  and  hia  sister  feared  lest  it  should  mount  as  high 
as  his  stomach. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  Mayor  Longpr^'s 
mind.  Not  only  was  Fortier  unwilling  to  say  Mass  on 
the  Patriot  Altar,  but  in  putting  the  beadle  and  the  chor- 
isters out  of  service,  and  locking  all  the  doors  of  the 
church,  he  meant  to  prevent  any  other  priest  —  if  per- 
chance one  was  present— -from  celebrating  Mass  in  his 
stead. 

The  situation  was  grave.  At  that  epoch  it  was  not 
yet  thought  possible  for  the  civil  to  be  separated  from  the 
religious  authorities,  on  any  important  occasion^  or  that 
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any  festiyal  oould  possibly  be  celebrated  without  the 
Mass ;  though  a  few  years  later,  meu  went  to  the  other 
extreme. 

Of  course  all  these  trips  of  the  seoretaiy  to  and  fro, 
did  not  take  place  without  his  uttering  hints  about  the 
sexton's  sprain^  the  choral  purgative  and  emetic,  and  the 
priestly  gout. 

A  deep  murmur  began  to  make  itself  heard  among  the 
populace.  They  even  talked  of  breaking  down  the  church 
doors,  in  order  to  get  the  sacred  utensils  and  ornaments^ 
and  of  bringing  the  priest  by  force  to  the  Patriot  Altar. 

The  Mayor  was  essentially  a  conciliatoiy  man.  He 
checked  the  first  effervescent  movements,  and  offered  to 
go  as  an  ambassador  to  treat  with  Abb6  Fortier. 

He  therefore  went  to  the  Rue  Soissons  and  knocked  at 
the  priest's  door,  which  was  as  carefully  bolted  as  the 
doors  of  the  church.  He  knocked  in  vain,  for  the  door 
remained  shut. 

Monsieur  de  Longpr^  then  concluded  that  it  was  time 
to  call  for  the  intervention  of  an  armed  force ;  so  he  sent 
word  to  the  quartermaster  and  the  corporal  of  gen- 
darmes. Both  were  in  Grand  Square,  and  hastened  to 
obey  the  official  summons,  followed  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people. 

Having  neither  ram  nor  catapult  wherewith  to  force 
the  door,  a  locksmith  was  sent  for;  but  at  the  moment 
when  the  locksmith  inserted  his  picklock,  the  door  opened, 
and  Fortier  appeared  on  the  threshold.  He  did  not  look 
like  Coligny,  when  he  said  to  his  assassins :  *'My  brother^ 
what  wish  you  with  met'*  but  rather  like  Calchas,  "  with 
his  hair  standing  on  end,  and  his  eyes  brilliant  with  goiy 
light,"  as  Racine  says  in  Iphigenia. 

''Back!''  cried  the  priest,  lifting  his  hand  with  a 
menacing  gesture.    **  Back,  ye  heretics,  ye  renegades,  ye 
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Hugaenots,  ye  baokdidenl  Baok,  Amalakites,  Sod* 
omitea,  Gomorritesl  Leave  the  threshold  of  God's 
servant  l** 

There  was  a  great  murmur  in  the  orowd,  a  murmur  not 
in  the  priest's  favor. 

''Pardon  me/'  said  the  Mayor,  in  a  mild  voice,  into 
which  he  conveyed  the  most  persuasive  possible  accent ; 
''pardon  me,  we  only  wish  to  learn  whether  you  will  or 
will  not  celebrate  Mass  on  our  Patriot  Altar." 

"  Whether  I  will  say  Mass  on  that  altar  1 "  cried  the 
priest,  rushing  at  once  into  one  of  those  fits  of  holy  anger 
to  which  he  was  so  inclined.  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  sanc- 
tion revolt,  rebellion^  ingratitude)  Do  you  expect  me 
to  pray  God  to  curse  virtue  and  bless  sin  f  You  do  not 
expect  it,  Monsieur  Mayor !  Ton  want  to  learn,  yes  or  no, 
whether  I  will  celebrate  your  sacrilegious  Mass  1  Well, 
take  my  answer !  —  No,  nOf  no,  —  I  will  not  /** 

"Very  well,  Monsieur  Fortier,"  replied  the  Mayor, 
"you  are  free,  and  no  one  can  force  you." 

"Ah,  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  I  am  free.  It  is 
indeed  lucky  that  I  am  not  to  be  compelled.  —  Indeed, 
you  are  too  kind.  Monsieur  Mayor  1 " 

Thus  the  Abb^  replied,  with  a  most  insolent  sneer,  as 
he  began  to  shut  his  door  against  the  very  noses  of  the 
authorities. 

The  door  was  about  to  present  —  as  one  might  say  in 
vulgar  language  —  its  wooden  face  to  the  stunned  assem- 
blage, when  a  man  rushed  out  of  the  crowd,  and,  with  one 
powerful  effort,  banged  open  the  door,  which  was  nearly 
shut,  —  thereby  almost  upsetting  the  priest,  so  vigorous 
was  the  attack. 

This  man  was  Billot,  —  Billot,  pale  with  anger,  his 
brows  contracted  and  his  teeth  set. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Billot  was  a  philosopher. 
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In  this  quality  he  detested  the  priests,  whom  he  called 
smalleaps  and  loafers. 

He  caused  a  profound  silence.  Everybody  felt  that 
something  terrible  was  likely  to  happen  between  the  two 
men. 

Although  compelled  to  use  great  force  in  holding  the 
door  open.  Billot  nevertheless  spoke  with  a  calm  and 
almost  gentle  voice. 

'*  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  Mayor,  but  what  did  you  say  t 
Tou  said  —  I  beg  to  repeat  it  —  you  said,  if  Abb^  Fortier 
did  not  wish  to  dischai^  the  duties  of  his  office,  no  one 
oould  compel  him  to  do  so  f 

**  Tes,  about  that  !  "  stammered  poor  Monsieur  de 
Longpr^     *^  Tes,  I  said  something  like  that  1  *' 

''Then  you  have  advanced  a  great  error,  Monsieur 
Mayor;  and,  in  our  day,  it  is  important  such  errors 
should  not  propagate  themselves.** 

''  Back,  profJEme  one !  Back,  impious  man !  Back, 
renegade !  Back,  heretic  I "  cried  Abb^  Fortier,  address- 
ing Billot 

"  Hold  your  tongue,**  said  Billot,  **  or,  I  give  you  fiur 
warning,  things  will  turn  out  veiy  badly  for  you.  I  am 
not  insulting  you.  I  am  here  for  discussion  only.  The 
Mayor  believes  that  you  cannot  be  forced  to  say  Mass, 
and  I  say  that  you  can  be  so  compeUed." 

''A  Manichsean  I  a  Calvinist !  **  cried  the  priest. 

"  Silence ! '  said  Billot     «  What  I  say,  I  can  prove' 

''  Silence,  silence  I "  cried  eveiybody. 

*"  Tou  hear,  Monsieur  Fortier,"  said  Billot  with  unin- 
tempted  calmness,  "  everybody  is  of  my  opinion.  I  may 
not  preach  like  yon,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  I  can  say 
some  interesting  things,  if  anybody  will  listen." 

The  priest  wanted  to  reply  to  this  novel  appeal,  but 
the  powerful  voice  of  the  multitude  impressed  him,  in 
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spite  of  himself.     ''Speak,  apeak  1*'  he  said  mookinglj. 

Let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 
You  certainly  shall  hear  1 ''  said  Billot. 
€io  on  1     I  'm  listening  1  ** 
Then  you  're  doing  well  1 ''  said  Billot. 

Throwing  a  side  look  at  the  priest,  to  see  if  he  meant 
to  keep  still  and  listen.  Billot  continued :  ''  I  say  that 
one  thing  is  Teiy  simple,  —  whoever  receives  a  salary  is 
obliged,  in  exchange  for  that  salary,  to  do  the  work  for 
which  it  is  paid.'' 

**  Ah  !  "  said  the  priest, ''  I  see  what 's  coming." 

''My  friends,"  continued  Billot,  with  the  same  easy 
▼oice,  yet  addressing  himself  to  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred spectators  of  the  scene,  "which  do  you  prefer 
to  hear,  the  anathemas  of  Monsieur  Fortier,  or  my 
ftigamentsf  ** 

"Speak,  Billot,  speak  I  We  are  listening.  Silence^ 
Ahbj  Fortier,  silence  1 " 

This  time  Billot  contented  himself  with  a  glance  at 
Fortier,  and  then  went  on.  "  I  say,  that  whoever  touches 
a  salary  is  obliged  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  is  paid. 
For  example,  here  is  the  Mayor's  secretary.  He  is  paid 
for  doing  certain  writing  for  his  Honor,  for  carrying  his 
messages,  for  replying  to  certain  letters  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  him.  His  Honor  sends  him  to  you.  Monsieur 
Abb^  to  bring  you  a  programme  of  this  festival.  Well, 
it  would  never  enter  his  head  to  tell  the  Mayor  that  he 
would  rather  not  take  this  programme  to  Monsieur  For- 
tier !  Am  I  not  right.  Monsieur  Secretary,  —  that  such 
a  notion  would  not  occur  to  you  % " 

''  Certainly  it  would  n't  1  My  faith,  no  I "  responded 
the  secretary,  ingenuously. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Monsieur  Abb^  t "  asked  Billot. 

^  Blasphemer ! "  cried  the  priest. 
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**  Silence  1 "  cried  the  audienoet 

Billot  went  on :  ''  Here 's  the  quartermaster  of  the 
police,  who  is  paid  to  maintam  good  order,  where  good 
order  is  endangered.  When  his  Honor  the  Mayor  thought, 
just  noW|  that  jou  were  likely  to  disturb  the  peaoei  and 
summoned  the  quartermaster  to  his  aid,  did  that  officer 
think  of  replying :  *  Execute  the  order  if  you  will,  Mon- 
sieur  Mayor,  but  don't  expect  me  to  execute  it '  I  Did 
you  even  think  of  responding  in  such  a  way,  Monsieur 
Quartermaster  )  " 

"  My  faith,  no  !  **  replied  the  gendarme.  "  It  was  my 
duty  to  come,  and  I  came.** 

*^  You  hear,  Monsieur  Fortier  f  "  said  Billot. 

The  priest  ground  his  teeth. 

**  Wait  I  **  continued  Billot.  ''  Here  is  an  honest  man, 
a  locksmith.  Just  now  the  Mayor  sent  for  him  to  come 
and  open  your  door.  The  locksmith  did  not  think  of  re- 
plying that  he  did  not  wish  to  open  Fortier's  door.  Am 
I  not  right,  Picard,  in  saying  that  idea  did  not  occur  to 
yout" 

''To  be  sure,**  replied  the  locksmith.  ''I  took  my 
picks,  and  here  I  am.  When  each  one  does  his  duty, 
the  cows  are  well  cared  for.*' 

**  Tou  hear,  Monsiexir  Abb^f  **  said  Billot. 

The  priest  tried  to  interrupty  but  the  farmer  stopped 
him  with  a  gesture. 

**  Tell  me  now,  how  comes  it  that  you,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  set  a  good  example,  —  how  comes  it  that  you 
alone  are  excused,  when  eyerybody  else  is  held  faai  to 
his  duty!*' 

**  Bravo,  Billot  1  bravo  I "  cried  the  audience,  with  one 
voice. 

''Not  only  do  you  shirk  your  duty,  but  you  set  an 
example  of  disorder." 
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^'Ohl"  said  the  priest,  peroeiving  that  it  was  necea- 
sary  for  him  to  defend  himself  *'  the  Church  is  indepen- 
dent. The  Church  obeys  nobody,  and  is  responsible  only 
to  herself  I'' 

"  There 's  just  the  mischief  of  it,"  said  Billot.  "  You 
set  up  another  power  within  the  country,  a  separate  body 
within  the  state.  Tou  are  either  French  or  foreign; 
either  you  are  a  citizen,  or  you  are  not  a  citizen.  If  you 
are  Prussian,  English,  or  Austrian,  —  if  you  get  your 
pay  from  Pitt  of  England,  from  Cobourg,  or  from  Kaunitz 
of  Austria,  then  obey  the  directions  of  Pitt,  Cobourg, 
or  Kaunitz ;  but  if  you  are  a  Frenchman,  if  you  are  a 
citizen,  if  the  nation  pays  your  salary,  then  obey  the 
nation." 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  cried  three  hundred  voices. 

"  Therefore,"  said  Billot,  with  a  scowl  on  his  face,  and 
his  eye  full  of  lightning,  laying  his  strong  hand  on  the 
priest's  shoulder,  *'  therefore,  thou  priest,  in  the  name  of 
the  nation,  I  summon  thee  to  fulfil  thy  mission  of  peace, 
to  appeal  for  the  favors  of  Heaven,  the  good  bounty  of 
Providence,  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  to  fall  on  all  thy 
fellow-citizens  and  on  thy  country  I     Come  on  !  " 

<«  Bravo,  Billot  I  Long  live  Billot!"  shouted  the 
crowd.  ^'To  the  altar  with  the  priest  1  To  the 
altar!" 

Encouraged  by  these  acclamations,  with  his  vigorous 
arm  the  farmer  dragged  the  priest  from  the  sheltering 
arch  of  his  great  doorway,  —  perhaps  the  first  priest  in 
France  who  openly  took  his  stand  in  favor  of  a  counter- 
revolution. 

The  Abb^  Fortier  understood  that  resistance  was  no 
longer  possible ;  so  he  said :  **  Very  well,  make  a  martyr 
of  me  I  I  call  for  martyrdom !  I  pray  for  martyrdom  I 
I  demand  martyrdom."      Then  he  intoned,  in  a  full 
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voice,  the  Faolm,  Libera  not,  Domitte  I    (Deliver  ub,  oh 
Loidl) 

Tbia  waa  the  dngolar  procesnon  which  advanced  to- 
wards Uie  public  square,  accompanied  by  the  criee  and 
daman  whoee  noise  reached  Fiton,  when  he  waa  ready 
to  &iiit  under  Catherine's  thanks  and  tender  words, 
added  to  the  pressure  of  her  hand. 


Ik 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  DSGLABATION   OF  HUMAN  BIGHTS. 

PnoUy  to  whoee  mind  this  noise  recalled  the  Parisian 
riots,  which  he  had  more  than  once  witnessed, — believing 
that  he  saw  a  band  of  ruffians  approaching,  believing  that 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  defend  some  new  Flesselles, 
some  new  Foulon,  some  new  Berthier,— gave  the  order 
''To  arms  1**  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  thirty- 
three  men. 

Then  the  crowd  divided,  and  he  saw  advancing  the 
Abb^  Fortier,  dragged  along  by  Billot,  and  needing  only 
a  palm-branch  to  make  him  like  the  ancient  Christians^ 
when  they  were  forced  into  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum. 

A  natural  feeling  impelled  him  to  the  support  of  his 
old  teacher,  of  whose  offence  he  was  as  yet  ignorant. 

"  Oh  Monsieur  Billot  1 "  he  cried,  throwing  himself  in 
front  of  the  farmer. 

**  Oh  father  I "  cried  Catherine,  with  a  movement  so 
exactly  like  Pitou's,  that  one  might  believe  they  had 
been  trained  by  the  same  scene-manager. 

It  only  required  a  glance  from  Billot,  to  check  Pitou 
on  one  side,  and  Catherine  on  the  other.  There  were 
both  the  eagle  and  the  lion  in  that  man,  who  represented 
the  incarnation  of  the  popular  uprising. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staging  he  loosed  his  hold  upon  the 
priest,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  platform  with  his  finger : 
'^  There  is  the  Patriot  Altar,  at  which  thou  hast  disdained 
to  officiate,  but  which  I  now  declare  thee  unworthy  to 
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serve.  To  ascend  these  sacred  steps  the  heart  should  he 
filled  with  three  sentiments — desire  for  lihertj,  devotion 
to  country,  love  of  humanity.  Priest  I  dost  thou  desire 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  world)  Priest  I  art  thou 
devoted  to  thy  country)  Priest  1  lovest  thou  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself)  Then  ascend  boldly  to  the  altar,  and 
call  upon  God !  but  if  thou  dost  not  feel  thyself  to  be  a 
leader  among  us,  as  a  citizen,  —  chief  among  us,  because 
best  serving  the  common  weal,  —  then  yield  thy  place  to 
one  more  worthy,  and  take  thyself  hence  I  *-  Go  thy  way  1 
Disappear ! " 

"  Wretch ! "  exclaimed  the  priest,  as  he  retired,  threat^ 
ening  Billot  with  his  fist.  '^  Thou  dost  not  know  against 
whom  thou  declarest  war  I " 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  i "  said  Billot.  **  I  declare  war  against 
wolves,  foxes,  serpents, —  against  whatsoever  stings,  what- 
soever bites,  whatsoever  wounds  in  the  dark.  Well,"  he 
added,  smiting  his  large  breast  with  a  powerful  gesture 
of  both  hands,  "  stab,  bite,  sting  I     Here  I  am  I " 

There  followed  a  moment  of  silence.  The  crowd  opened 
to  let  the  priest  escape,  and  then  closed  up  again,  remain- 
ing motionless  with  admiration,  in  the  presence  of  Billot's 
vigorous  nature,  which  offered  itself  as  a  target  for  the 
shafts  of  that  terrible  power,  by  which,  at  that  epoch, 
half  the  world  was  still  enslaved,  and  which  was  called 
the  Clergy,  or  the  Church.  There  was  no  longer  any 
mayor,  no  longer  a  deputy-mayor,  no  longer  a  municipal 
council ;  there  was  only  Billot ! 

Monsieur  de  Longpr6  drew  near,  saying :  "  But  with 
all  this,  Monsieur  Billot,  we  have  still  no  priest" 

"  And  what  then ) " 

**  Having  no  curate,  we  can  have  no  Mass." 

''Pity  about  that! "  said  BiUot,  who,  since  his  boy- 
hood's first  and  only  communion,  had  but  twice  set  foot 
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a  churchy  *-0Q  the  daj  of  hiB  own  marnage^  and  the 
day  of  his  daughter'a  baptiam. 

'*  I  do  not  call  it  a  miafortune,"  replied  the  Major, 
^wfao  held,  with  good  reason,  that  it  was  not  beat  to  cross 
Sillot's  grain,  ''bnt  what  can  we  haye  in  place  of  the 
:Mas8l" 

''  In  place  of  the  MassY"  cried  Billot,  borne  along  by 
St  wave  of  genuine  inspiration.  ''  1 11  tell  you.  Asceud 
^th  me  to  this  Patriot  Altar,  Monsieur  Mayor  I — asoend 
with  me,  Pitou !  — you  on  my  right  hand,  and  you  on  my 
left,  —  so !  What  we  will  have  in  place  of  the  Mass,  ^» 
listen,  all  of  you  I  —  is  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  is  the  Creed  of  Liberty,  the  Enmgel  of 
the  Future." 

There  was  a  simultaneous  clapping  of  hands.  All 
these  people,  so  recently  emancipated, -^barely  un- 
chained,— were  hungry  for  some  knowledge  of  the  rights 
won  for  them,  which  they  were  some  day  to  enjoy.  They 
were  more  thirsty  for  that  gospel,  than  for  what  Abb^ 
Fortier  called  the  Word  Celestial. 

Standing  between  the  Mayor,  who  represented  legal 

power,  and  Pitou,  who  represented  military  force.  Billot 

stretched  forth  his  hand.     Speaking  from  his  heart  and 

memory, — for,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  worthy  farmer 

knew  not  how  to  read,  —  he  delivered  his  speech  in  a 

reaonnding  voice,  while  the  people  listened,  standing  with 

uncovered  heads.     His  speech  took  the  form  of  a  sermon 

on  a  series  of  texts,  ^»  texts  furnished  by  the  famous 

Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  written  perhaps  by  Thomas 

Paine,  who  so  ably  defended  it,  —  perfai^  by  Dnmont, 

the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Mirabeau,-»»and  adopted, 

while  as  yet  the  Constitution  was  in  embryo,  by  the 

National  Assembly,  on  August  18,  1789,  two  months 

befine  this  confederatiQn  at  ViUers  CotteretSL 
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Ab  if  the  printed  page  were  before  him,  Billot  repeated 
each  section  of  this  remarkable  documenty  often  deducing 
certain  inferences  therefrom. 

DEOLABATION   OF  HUMAN  RIOHTB. 

Artick  One, 

Men  are  bom,  and  shoald  Uve,  with  free  and  equal  rights. 
Social  distinctionB  should  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
common  welfare. 

Article  Two. 

The  object  of  poUticsl  association  should  be  the  preservation 
of  natural  and  inalienable  human  rights.  These  rights  are 
liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  to  oppression. 

These  words,  resutance  to  oppreetdon^  were  spoken  by 
Billot  as  a  man  who  had  seen  the  walls  of  the  Bastille 
tumble  before  his  very  eyes,  and  knew  that  nothing 
could  resist  the  strength  of  the  people,  when  they  put 
forth  that  strength. 

Then  arose  one  of  those  murmurs  which,  coming  from 
a  multitude  of  people,  sound  like  distant  thunder,  while 
Billot  continued : 

Article  Three. 

The  principle  of  all  goTemment  resides  primarily  in  the 
Nation.  No  corporation,  nojndiyidual,  can  rightfully  exer- 
cise any  authority  which  does  not  emanate  directly  from 
the  Nation. 

This  last  phrase  so  vividly  recalled  what  had  just  been 
said  in  the  discussion  between  Billot  and  the  priest,  — 
wherein  Billot  had  invoked  this  very  principle,  —  that 
the  words  could  not  pass  by  unnoticed ;  and  the  farmer's 
recitation  of  the  lines  was  therefore  interrupted  by  cheers 
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and  plaudits,  which  Billot  allowed  to  die  away  before  he 
resumed  his  address. 

Article  Four, 

Liberty  coiuistB  in  the  right  to  do  anything  which  does  not 
injure  others.  The  exercise  of  any  man's  natural  rights  is 
thereforb  only  limited  by  the  restraints  necessary  to  secure  to 
other  members  of  society  their  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights, 
similarly  assured  to  them ;  and  these  limits  should  be  fixed 
only  by  law. 

This  artioloy  though  so  fundamental,  was  somewhat  too 
abstract  for  the  simple  folks  who  listened  to  it ;  and  so 
it  was  reoeiTed  more  ooldly  than  the  others. 

Artieh  Five, 

The  law  has  only  the  right  to  condemn  such  actions  as  are 
injurious  to  society.  Anything  not  prohibited  by  law  cannot 
be  rightfully  forbidden ;  and  no  one  can  lawfully  be  compelled 
to  do  what  is  not  ordained  by  law. 

''That  is  to  say,''  said  a  Toice  from  the  crowd,  ''if  the 
law  no  longer  ordains  the  corvU,  or  enforced  public  labor, 
and  abolishes  ecclesiastical  tithes,  then  the  priests  have 
no  longer  any  right  to  take  their  tithes  from  my  fields, 
nor  the  King  to  force  me  to  do  public  work  without  pay, 
on  the  highways,  in  the  forests,  or  elsewhere." 

''Precisely/'  said  Billot,  replying  to  his  questioner; 
^  and  for  the  present  and  future  we  are  forever  exempt 
from  these  shameful  extortions." 

"In  that  case/'  said  the  questioner,  "Long  lire  the 
Law!"  and  the  whole  audience  repeated  in  chorus: 
"Long  live  the  Law  I  " 

Here  Billot  lifted  his  finger  solemnly :  "  Listen  well  to 
this,  —  friendsi  brothers^  citLsenSy  men  1 "  and  as  he  went 

TOt.  DU— t 
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on  with  the  next  article,  he  raised  his  voice  higher  and 
higher,  bo  that  not  a  syllable  of  it  should  be  lost : 

Article  Six. 

Law  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  community.  All 
Frenchmen  have  the  right  to  participate,  personally,  or  by  their 
representatives,  in  the  establishment  of  law,  which  must  be 
the  same  for  all,  whether  it  protects  or  punishes.  AH  citizens^ 
being  equal  before  the  law,  are  equally  adnussible  to  all  dig- 
nities, places,  and  offices,  according  to  their  individual  capacitim^ 
and  without  other  distinctions  than  those  which  arise  from 
virtues  and  talent. 

This  Sixth  Axtide  roused  universal  appUuae ;  ao  BiUot 
passed  at  once  to  the  next : 

Article  Seven, 

No  man  can  be  rightfully  indicted,  arrested,  or  imprisoned, 
except  in  cases  determined  by  law,  and  in  accordance  with 
prescribed  forms.  All  those  who  incite,  expedite,  or  execute 
unlawful  commands,  or  cause  them  to  be  executed,  must  be 
punished  ;  but  eveiy  citizen,  summoned  or  seized  in  the  name 
of  the  law,  should  instantly  obey,  and  not  render  Kitna^^y 
culpable  by  resistance. 

Article  Eight, 

The  law  should  oidain  only  such  penalties  as  are  strictly 
necessary;  and  no  one  should  be  punished,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  ordained  and  promulgated  prior  to  the  offence, 
and  legally  applied. 

Article  Nine, 

Every  man  being  presumably  innocent,  until  he  is  declared 
guilty,  if  his  detention  is  judged  indispensable,  all  severity 
not  found  necessary  for  the  custody  of  his  person,  should  be 
severely  forbidden  by  law. 
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ArticU  Tm. 

Ko  man  should  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions, 
eren  in  religion,  provided  their  manifestation  does  not  disturb 
the  order  established  by  law. 

Article  Eleven, 

The  firee  expression  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
most  'pndoiQB  human  rights.  Every  citizen  may  therefore 
^leak,  write,  and  print  freely;  although  he  must  be  held 
Ksponaible  for  any  abuse  of  this  liberty,  in  cases  determined 
by  law. 

ArticU  Twelve. 

A  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens  requires  public 
force.  This  force  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  not 
for  the  special  use  of  those  to  whom  its  duties  are  confided. 

Article  Thirteen. 

For  the  support  of  public  authority,  and  the  defrayal  of 
government  expenses,  a  common  contribution  is  indispen- 
sable; but  it  should  be  equally  divided  among  all  citizens, 
in  proportion  to  their  means. 

Article  Fourteen. 

AH  citizens  have  the  right  to  determine,  either  personally 
or  by  their  representatives,  the  necessity  of  any  public  con- 
tribution, to  discuss  it  freely,  to  learn  how  it  is  used,  and  to 
determine  its  proportional  assessment,  its  collection,  and  its 
duration. 

Article  Fifteen. 

Society  has  the  right  to  demand  of  every  public  agent  an 
account  of  his  administration. 

Article  Sixteen, 

Society  in  which  the  guaranty  of  rights  is  not  assured, 
and  the  distribution  of  power  is  undefined,  has  no  proper 
Gonstitution. 
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Article  Setfenteen, 

The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  sacred,  no  one 
should  be  deprived  of  it,  except  when  it  is  evidently  exacted 
by  public  necessity,  legally  determined,  and  under  the  condition 
of  fair  preliminary  indemnity. 

''Kow,*'  said  Billot,  "here  is  the  application  of 
these  principles,  as  adopted  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly. Hearken,  my  brothers  1  Hearken,  fellow-citizens! 
Hearken,  ye  men  of  France,  set  free  by  this  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  —  of  your  rights  I  " 

"  Hush  !  Silence !  Hear  I "  shouted  at  least  twenty 
voices  together. 

Billot  went  on,  with  a  threatening  accent,  expressing 
his  hatred  of  tyranny  : 

The  National  Assembly,  wishing  to  establish  the  French 
Constitution  on  the  piinciples  recognized  in  this  Declaration, 
abolishes  irrevocably  all  institutions  which  wound  liberty 
and  equality. 

Henceforth  there  shall  be  neither  nobility  nor  peerage, 
neither  hereditaiy  distinctions  nor  distinctions  of  rank,  neither 
feudal  government  nor  hereditary  judgeships,  nor  any  of  the 
titles,  attributes,  or  prerogatives  derived  therefrom,  no  orders 
of  knighthood,  nor  any  corporations  or  decorations  which  may 
demand  proofs  of  nobility,  or  which  presuppose  distinctions  of 
birth ;  nor  shall  there  be  any  superiority  except  that  belonging 
to  public  oflScers  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 

No  public  office  shall  henceforth  be  salable  or  hereditary. 
There  shall  not  be  for  a  part  of  the  nation,  nor  for  an  indi- 
vidual thereof,  any  privilege  or  exemption  not  belonging 
equally  to  all  the  French  people. 

There  shall  be  no  restrictive  guilds,  no  professional  cor- 
porations, no  monopolies  of  the  arts  and  trades. 

Finally,  the  law  recognizes  the  validity,  neither  of  religioaa 
vows,  nor  of  any  other  pledges  contrary  to  natural  human 
rights  and  the  Constitution. 
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BtQot  finished  his  address,  which  had  been  listened  to 
in  religious  silence. 

For  the  first  time,  and  with  surprise,  the  people  heard 
their  rights  proclaimed  in  open  day,  in  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  Lord,  to  whom  they 
had  long  prayed  for  such  a  charter  of  natural  rights, 
which  they  had  now  obtained  only  after  cycles  of  slavery, 
misery,  and  suffering. 

For  the  first  time  humanity,  real  manhood,  on  which 
the  edifice  of  the  monarchy  ^»  with  the  peerage  on  the 
right,  and  the  deigy  on  the  left— 'had  been  press- 
ing for  six  hundred  yeanf,  —  for  the  first  time  the 
laborer,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  could  recognize  his 
own  strength,  could  appreciate  his  own  value,  could  cal- 
culate his  rightful  position  on  the  earth,  could  measure 
the  shadow  which  he  cast  in  the  sunshine;  and  do  all 
this>  not  by  reason  of  the  good  pleasure  of  some  master, 
who  claimed  an  inborn  right  to  rule,  but  at  the  word  of 
one  of  his  own  equals. 

After  the  last  lines,  which  he  repeated:  ''The  law 
recognizes  the  validity  neither  of  religious  vows,  nor  of 
any  other  pledges  contrary  to  natural  human  rights 
and  the  Constitution,"  Billot  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
words  so  new  as  to  seem  almost  wrong:  ''Long  live 
the  Nation  I "  When  he  thus  spoke  he  extended  his  two 
arms,  and  drew  to  his  breast,  in  one  fraternal  embrace, 
the  Mayor's  scarf  and  Pitou's  epaulets.  Though  the 
Mayor  ruled  in  a  very  small  community,  and  Pitou  was 
chief  only  of  a  handful  of  peasants,  —  despite  the  small- 
nesa  of  the  things  represented,  —  the  principle  was 
none  the  less  grand,  and  every  mouth  repeated  the 
shout,  "  Long  live  the  Nation  I '' 

All  arms  opened  and  closed  in  a  general  embrace. 
There  was  a  sublime  fusion  of  aU  hearts  into  one  general 
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heart, — an  absorptioii  of  all  interests  into  one  common 
devotion. 

It  was  such  a  scene  as  Gilbert  described  to  the  Queen 
three  months  later,  —  in  a  conversation  already  recorded 
in  this  narrative,  —  a  scene  which  she  could  not  at  all 
understand. 

Billot  came  down  from  the  Patriot  Altar  amidst  the 
joyous  acclamations  of  the  whole  population. 

The  musicians  of  Villers  Gotterets,  assisted  by  the 
musicians  from  the  neighboring  villages,  soon  began  to 
play  that  melody  of  fraternal  reunion,  so  familiarly  osed 
at  weddings  and  baptisms : 

Where  can  one  better  be 
Than  in  his  family? 

Dating  from  that  era  France  became  one  grand  national 
family.  Eeligious  hatreds  were  extinguished.  Provincial 
prejudices  were  annihilated.  What  is  one  day  to  come 
to  pass  for  all  the  world,  then  began  for  France.  Geo- 
graphical distinctions  were  erased.  No  more  mountains, 
no  more  rivers,  no  more  obstacles  of  any  sort,  intervened 
between  man  and  man.  There  was  one  language,  one 
country,  one  heart 

Hearing  this  rustic  melody,  wherewith  the  nation  had 
formerly  welcomed  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  with  which, 
even  in  our  day,  Liberty  is  still  saluted,  —  the  crowd 
began  to  wreathe  themselves  into  that  ancient  dance 
from  Provence,  called  the  Farandole.  In  an  instant 
they  formed  an  endless  chain,  which  rolled  itself  into 
living  rings  about  the  centre,  and  then  strung  itself  out 
into  the  streets  which  led  away  from  the  square. 

Then  they  set  up  tables  in  front  of  their  doors.  Poor 
or  rich,  every  one  brought  his  dish  of  food,  his  pot  of 
cider,  his  mug  of  beer,  his  bottle  of  wine,  or  his  jug  of 
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water ;  and  the  whole  population  blessed  God,  while  they 
shared  this  love-feasty  —  this  agapi^ — which  might  well 
derive  its  name  from  the  assemblages  of  the  apostolio 
Christians.  Six  thousand  citisens  thus  received  the  ele- 
ments at  the  same  table,  as  it  were,  —  the  holy  table  of 
fraternity,  the  Eucharist  of  Humanity. 

Billot  was  the  hero  of  the  hour;  but  he  shared  his 
honors  generously  with  the  Mayor  and  Pitou. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  dance  Pitou  man- 
aged to  give  his  hand  to  Catherine,  —  needless  to  say 
that  he  found  a  place  near  her  at  the  table. 

She  was  unhappy,  poor  child.  The  joy  of  the  morn- 
ing had  vanished,  as  the  rosy  and  smiling  rays  of  the 
dawn  disappear  beneath  the  storm-clouds  of  midday. 

In  his  struggle  with  Fortier,  in  his  speech  over  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  her  father  had  bidden 
defianee  to  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobility, — a  defiance  the 
more  terrible,  coming  from  so  humble  a  quarter. 

She  thought  of  Isidore,  who  was  no  longer  anything, 
— that  is,  was  nothing  socially  more  than  other  men. 

It  was  not  his  title,  not  his  rank,  not  his  wealth,  which 
she  regretted,  for  she  would  have  loved  Isidore  as  a  sim- 
ple peasant;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  world  was 
violent,  unjust,  brutal  towards  this  gentle  youth.  It 
■eemed  to  her  as  if  her  fitther,  by  wresting  from  Isidore 
hii  titles  and  privileges,  was  separating  him  from  her 
forever,  instead  of  drawing  him  towards  her. 

As  to  the  Mass,  nobody  said  anything  more  about  it. 
They  almost  pardoned  the  priest's  anti-Revolutionary 
Ofutburst ;  although  he  perceived  the  very  next  day,  by 
an  almost  empty  class-room,  that  his  refusal  to  officiate 
at  the  Altar  of  Liberty  had  deprived  him  of  his  popularity 
with  the  Patriots  of  Tillers  Cotterets. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

BENEATH  THH  WINDOW. 

The  ceremony  we  have  jast  described  was  a  local  federa- 
tion ;  and  the  purpose  of  such  local  reunions  was  to  more 
closely  knit  together  all  the  communities  in  France. 

Such  celebrations  were  but  the  preludes,  howeyer,  of 
a  grander  reunion,  which  was  to  take  place  in  Paris,  on 
July  14,  1 790. 

At  these  partial  and  local  reunions  the  citizens  looked 
about  them,  to  decide  upon  the  deputies  who  should  be 
sent  to  this  general  federation. 

The  parts  sustained  by  Billot  and  Pitoa  on  Sunday, 
October  18,  commended  them  naturally  to  the  suffrages 
of  their  fellow-citisens,  for  the  great  day  which  was  to 
come. 

Meanwhile  people  resumed  their  ordinary  routine  of 
life,  out  of  which  they  had  temporarily  emerged,  through 
the  wrench  which  this  memorable  event  had  given  to 
their  calm  provincial  habits. 

When  we  speak  of  the  usual  stagnation  of  provincial 
habits,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  country,  less 
than  elsewhere,  the  course  of  life  is  cheered  by  joy 
or  clouded  by  sorrow.  There  is  not  a  streamlet,  how- 
ever small,  —  from  that  which  bathes  the  grass  of  the 
poor  peasant's  little  orchard,  to  the  majestic  river  which 
descends  from  the  Alps  as  from  a  throne,  to  throw  itself 
like  a  conqueror  into  the  sea,  —but  has  along  its  banks 
(modest  or  proud,  strewn  with  daisies  or  dotted  with 
villages)  its  intervals  of  sunshine  and  shadow. 
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If  we  have  any  doubt  about  this,  after  seeing  the 
trouble  in  the  Tuileries,  which  we  have  unveiled,  then 
the  fiurm  of  Father  Billot  —  whereto  also  we  lead  our 
readers  —  may  furnish  the  needed  example. 

On  the  surface,  howeyer,  everything  appears  calm  and 
almost  jubilant.  At  about  five  in  the  morning  the  great 
gate  swings  open,  towards  the  field  extending  away  to 
the  forest,  which  in  summer  sways  like  a  green  curtain, 
and  in  winter  stands  like  a  dark  shroud. 

The  sower  goeth  forth  to  sow,  bearing  on  his  back  his 
bag,  filled  with  wheat  mingled  with  wholesome  ashes. 
The  laborer  goeth  forth  to  find,  awaiting  him  in  the 
field,  the  plow  which  overnight  he  left  standings  at 
the  end  of  the  furrow.  The  herdswoman  leads  forth  her 
lowing  troop,  guided  by  the  mi^estic  and  imperious  bull, 
and  followed  by  the  cows  and  the  heifers,  among  whom 
marches  the  fiivorite  cow,  recognizable  by  the  dear-toned 
beU  which  hangs  about  her  neck. 

Behind  them  all,  mounted  on  his  vigorous  Norman 
gelding,  trotting  and  ambling  along,  comes  Billot,  —  the 
master,  the  heart,  the  life,  the  soul  of  this  world  in 
miniature,  this  epitome  of  a  nation. 

A  disinterested  observer  would  remark  nothing  par- 
ticular in  his  demeanor.  From  beneath  his  dark  brows 
his  eye  looks  searohingly  about,  and  his  ear  is  attentive  to 
every  sound  within  the  radius  of  his  view.  During  this 
investigation,  by  eye  and  ear,  he  is  like  a  hunter  who 
catches  the  scent  of  game,  is  tracing  its  flight,  and  dares 
not  lift  his  eyes  firom  the  earth. 

In  all  this  the  indifferent  spectator  may  see  only  the 
natural  action  of  the  landed  proprietor,  assuring  himself 
that  the  day  is  fine,  and  wondering  if,  during  the  night, 
the  wolves  have  invaded  his  sheepfold,  the  wild  boars 
have  rooted  up  his  potatoes,  or  the  rabbits  have  intei^ 
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fered  with  his  dover,  sallying  forth  from  the  forssty  the 
asylum  wherein  they  can  he  shot  only  hy  the  prinoely 
hullets  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  or  his  gamekeepers ;  but  to 
any  one  who  can  look  into  the  heart  of  the  sturdy  farmer, 
each  of  his  movements,  his  gestures,  and  glances  will  hear 
a  graver  interpretation. 

Why  is  he  gazing  into  the  mist  of  the  morning  I  To 
see  whether  some  prowler  cometh  nigh  his  farm,  or  is 
furtively  stealing  away  from  it. 

Why  is  he  so  intently  listening  %  To  ascertain  if  some 
mysterious  signal  is  not  sent  from  Catheiiue's  chamber 
to  the  clustering  willows  along  the  roadside,  or  to  the 
ditches  which  divide  the  forest  ^m  the  plain. 

What  does  his  penetrating  glance  ask  of  the  soil  I  He 
looks  to  see  if  perchance  it  preserves  the  mark  of  a  foot* 
stepy  whose  lightness  and  size  denounce  it  as  aristocratic 

As  to  Catherine,  as  we  have  said,  although  her  father's 
face  is  softened  towards  her,  she  none  the  less  feels  the 
paternal  distrust  which  encompasses  her,  like  the  shadow- 
ing wings  of  some  watchful  angel ;  and  this  makes  her 
wonder,  during  the  long  nights  of  winter,  so  solitary  and 
anxious,  whether  she  would  prefer  to  have  Isidore  return 
to  Boursonnes,  or  remain  far  away. 

Ab  for  Madame  Billot,  she  has  resumed  her  vegetative 
life.  Her  husband  having  returned,  and  her  daughter 
being  restored  to  health,  the  mother  sees  nothing  beyond 
this  limited  horizon ;  and  it  would  take  a  sharper  insight 
than  hers  to  6nd  the  suspicion  at  the  bottom  of  her 
husband's  mind,  or  the  ang^sh  in  the  depths  of  her 
daughter's  heart 

Having  enjoyed  his  military  triumph,  with  a  pride  not 
unmixed  with  sadness,  Pitou  has  faUen  back  into  his 
ordinary  condition  of  mild  and  benevolent  melancholy. 

With  his  customaiy  regularity  he  daily  visits  Mother 
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Gotombe.  If  there  is  no  letter  for  Catherine,  he  retams 
moumftilly  to  Haramont;  beoausey  on  the  day  when  she 
gets  no  letter  from  Isidore,  she  has  no  occasion  to  think 
of  the  fellow  who  brings  it  to  her.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  letter,  he  deposits  it  religiously  in  the  willow ; 
yet  he  often  returns  home  more  sorrowfully  than  on 
those  days  when  there  are  no  letters,  because  Catherine 
wiU  only  think  of  him  on  the  rebound, — because  that 
fine  gentleman  (who  may  be  deprived  of  his  title  by  the 
Anembly,  and  by  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  but 
cannot  be  dispossessed  of  his  grace  and  elegance)  is  the 
connecting  link,  through  whom  Pitou  has  received  his 
life's  most  painful  experiences. 

Nevertheless,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  Pitou  was 
no  purely  passive  messenger.  If  he  was  dumb,  he  was 
not  blind.  Apart  from  Catherine's  catechism  about 
Turin  and  Sardinia,  which  revealed  the  goal  of  Isidore's 
journey,  Pitou  learned,  from  the  postmarks  on  the  let* 
ters,  that  the  yoang  gentleman  was  in  the  capital  of 
Fiedmont.  One  fine  day  the  postmark  showed  the  word 
LfVM  in  place  of  Turin  ;  and  two  days  later,  —  that  is, 
on  December  25,  a  letter  arrived  which  bore  the  name 
Parisy  instead  of  LyouB, 

Without  any  great  keenness,  Pitou  comprehended  that 
Isidore  de  Chamy  had  left  Italy  and  returned  to  France. 

Once  in  the  capital,  it  would  evidently  not  be  long 
bef<M«  he  quitted  Paris  for  Boursonnes. 

Pitou's  heart  was  pained.  Although  devotion  was  the 
fixed  purpose  of  his  life,  his  heart  was  not  therefore  in- 
sensible to  the  different  emotions  which  assailed  it. 

On  the  day  when  the  letter  came  which  was  dated  at 
Paris,  he  resolved,  by  way  of  pretext,  to  go  and  place  his 
snares  in  the  Bruy^Te-aux-Loups,  where  he  had  effectually 
operated  in  former  days. 
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As  the  Pisselea  Farm  was  situated  exactly  on  the  road 
hetween  Haramont  and  that  part  of  the  forest  called 
Bniy^re-aaz-Loups,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Pitou  stopped 
at  the  farm  on  his  way,  choosing  for  his  visit  the  hour 
when  Billot  was  likely  to  he  riding  through  the  meadows, 
ahout  dinner-time. 

It  was  Pitou's  custom  to  cut  across  the  fields,  take  the 
highway  which  runs  fi:om  Villers  Cotterets  to  Paris, 
follow  along  the  hroad  road  to  the  None  Fields,  and 
thence  to  follow  the  ravine  till  he  reached  Pisseleo. 

Then  he  would  walk  around  the  walls  enclosing  the 
farm,  pass  by  the  sheepfolds  and  stables,  and  at  last  come 
to  the  great  gate,  on  the  other  side  of  which  rose  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  inmates. 

This  time  he  followed  his  wonted  route. 

When  he  reached  the  gate  he  looked  about  him,  af- 
ter Billot's  fashion,  and  saw  Catherine  at  her  ohamber 
window. 

She  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some  one.  Without 
being  fixed  on  any  particular  spot,  her  gaze  ran  vaguely 
up  and  down  the  part  of  the  forest  line  comprised  be- 
tween the  road  from  Villers  Cotterets  to  Fert^  Milon, 
and  that  from  Villers  Cotterets  to  Boursonnes. 

Not  wishing  to  surprise  Catherine,  he  placed  himself  in 
such  a  position,  within  the  range  of  her  inquiring  glance, 
that  soon  his  presence  arrested  her  eye. 

She  smiled  upon  him.  For  Catherine,  Pitou  was  only 
a  friend ;  and  yet  he  had  become  more  than  a  friend,  for 
he  was  her  confidant. 

''  So  it  *s  you,  my  dear  Pitou  1  What  good  wind  blows 
you  here  1 " 

Pitou  showed  her  his  snare  strings,  rolled  about  his 
arm,  and  said :  ''  I  had  a  notion  of  getting  a  couple  of 
rabbits  for  you  to  eat,  tender  and  well-flavored ;  and  as 
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the  beet  ones  are  to  be  found  on  Bruy^re-aox-LonpSy  be« 
canse  of  the  thyme  which  grows  there  in  profusion,  I 
started  very  early,  so  as  to  come  round  this  way,  and  see 
how  yon  were  getting  along.'' 

Catherine  began  to  smile  at  this  attention  on  Pitou's 
part ;  bat  after  having  thus  responded  to  the  first  por 
tion  of  his  speech,  she  replied  to  the  second  half  of  it  in 
these  words  :  "  You  want  news  of  my  health  1  You  are 
very  good,  dear  Pitou.  Thanks  to  the  pains  which  you 
took  for  me  when  I  was  sick,  and  which  you  have  con- 
tinued during  my  convalescence,  I  am  nearly  well." 

"  Nearly  well ) ''  repeated  Pitou,  with  a  sigh.  '*  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  that  you  were  entirely  well." 

Catherine  blushed,  sighed  in  her  turn,  and  grasped 
Pitou's  hand,  as  if  she  had  something  very  important 
to  oommunioate ;  but  thinking  better  of  it,  perhaps,  she 
released  his  hand,  and  took  several  steps  across  the  room, 
as  if  searching  for  her  handkerchief.  Having  found  it^ 
she  wiped  her  brow,  which  was  wet  with  perspiration, 
ilbeit  the  day  was  one  of  the  coldest  of  the  year. 

None  of  these  movements  escaped  Pitou's  keen  regard. 

^  You  have  something  to  tell  me,  Mademoiselle  Cathe- 
rine!" he  asked. 

"  Me  1  —  Oh,  no, — nothing  !  —  You  deceive  yourself,'' 
replied  the  girl,  in  an  altered  tone. 

Pitou  made  another  effort.  ''You  understand.  Mad- 
emoiselle, if  you  need  me,  nothing  must  stand  in  your 
way  —  ** 

Catherine  reflected,  or  rather  hesitated,  for  an  instant. 

''My  dear  Pitou,  you  have  proved  that  I  can  count 
upon  you,  when  there  is  any  occasion,  and  I  am  very 
gratefiol ;  but  now,  for  a  second  time,  I  can  only  thank 
you  for  your  offer." 

Presently  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice :  "  It  will  be 
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UBeleaa  for  jo\i  to  go  to  the  post  for  me  this  week.  I 
shall  have  no  letters  for  several  dajs." 

Pitou  was  about  to  tell  ber  what  be  thought,  yet  he 
wished  to  see  bow  far  her  trust  in  him  would  extend; 
but  she  limited  her  statement  to  what  she  bad  just  said, 
and  her  only  purpose  seemed  to  be,  to  save  Pitou  a  need- 
less walk  ever;  morning. 

In  his  eyes,  however,  her  words  seemed  to  have  * 
hiddeu  meaning. 

There  was  no  reason  why  Isidore  should  not  write, 
simpl;  because  he  had  returned  to  Paris.  If  Isidore  no 
longer  wrote  to  Catherine,  it  was  because  he  expected  to 
see  her. 

Who  diould  assure  Pitou  that  this  Paris  letter,  which 
he  had  placed  in  the  hollow  tree  that  very  morning,  did 
Dot  announce  to  Catherine  her  lover's  immediate  return  t 
"Wlio  dare  say  that  her  gaie  —  which  appeared  lost  in 
space,  till  his  presenco  drew  it  towards  himself — was 
Dot  directed  towards  the  liue  of  the  forest,  for  some  sign 
which  would  indicate  to  the  young  girl  that  her  lover 
WAS  near  at  hand. 

Pitou  waited,  to  give  Catherine  time  to  debate  within 
herself  whether  she  had  any  further  confidences  for  his 
ear.  Then,  seeing  that  she  maintained  an  obstinata 
silence,  he  said  ;  "  Have  you  not  observed  the  change 
which  has  come  over  your  father  1 " 

The  girl  trembled,  and  answered  his  question  with 
another  :   "Ah  I     Have  you  also  noticed  something  1 " 

"  Mademoiselle  Catherine,"  said  he,  mournfully  shaking 
his  head,  "a  moment  will  come,  as  sure  as  fate,  when  fav 
who  has  caused  this  change  will  have  a  hard  reckoning 
with  your  father,  —  let  me  tell  you  that  I  —  though  as  to 
time  and  place,  I  know  nothing.    Do  you  underetandl" 

Catherine  grew  pallid,  but  all  the  same  ahe  looked 
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Bhazplj  at  Pitou.  ''  Why  do  you  say  he  instead  of  she  f 
It  is  perhaps  a  wonuui,  and  not  a  man,  who  must  sufifer 
from  my  father's  smothered  wrath." 

**  Ton  frighten  me,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  I  Have  you 
any  reason  to  fearf 

"My  friend/'  ruefully  said  the  girl,  '*I  have  to  fear 
what  any  girl  must  fear  from  an  angry  father,  when  she 
has  forgotten  her  rank,  and  loves  above  her  station.*' 

"Mademoiselle/'  cuiid  Pitou,  venturing  to  give  his 
advice,  ''it  seems  to  me  that  in  your  place  — "  He 
pausisd. 

"  It  seems  to  you  that  in  my  place  —  **  repeated 
Catherine. 

''  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  your  place  —  But  no  1 
Ton  almoet  died  when  he  was  simply  absent.  If  you  had 
to  give  him  up  altogether,  you  would  die  outright ;  and  I 
do  not  want  you  to  die.  I  would  rather  see  you  sick  and 
sorry,  than  to  see  you  laid  down  there,  at  the  end  of  the 
valley.  —  Ah,  Catherine,  this  is  all  very  wretched  ! " 

**  Hush  I  **  said  she.  "  Let  us  talk  of  something  else, 
or  not  talk  at  all.     There 's  father  1 " 

Pitou  looked  in  the  direction  of  Catherine's  glance,  and 
saw  the  former  advancing  on  horseback,  at  a  smart  trot. 

Perceiving  a  man  near  Catherine's  window,  the  farmer 
stopped  ;  but,  seeing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he  pres- 
ently rode  on. 

Pitou  stepped  towards  him,  hat  in  hand,  smiling  as  he 
did  so. 

**  Ah,  is  it  thou,  Pitou  1  Comest  thou  after  a  dinner, 
my  boy  ? " 

''  No,  Monsieur  Billot  I  I  should  n't  think  of  doing 
such  a  thing ;  but  —  " 

At  that  moment  he  noted  an  encouraging  look  on 
Catherine's  face. 
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"  But  what  1 "  B^ed  Billot. 

"  Well,  if  I  waa  invited,  I  should  ttcoept." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  fanner,  "  I  invite  you." 

"Then  I  accept,"  r^oined  Pitou. 

The  &iTner  touohed  the  horse  vith  his  spur,  and  rods 
under  the  porch  into  the,  caniage-houBe. 

PitoD  turned  towards  Catherine.     "  Is  that  what  yon 
viahed  to  speak  ahout  1 "  he  aaked. 

"  Yea.    Be  ia  gloomier  to-day  thaa  he  ever  haa  been 
b^>re." 

Tbeo  ahe  added  to  heraelf :  "  Oh,  my  God  I  doea  he 
know!" 

"What,  Mademoiselle t "  asked  Pitoa,  who  overfaeaid 
Catherine,  though  she  spoke  so  low. 
.  "  Nothing  I "  said  she,  withdrawing  her  head  into  tba 
ohamber,  and  doung  the  window. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FATHER  OLOUIS  REAPPEARS  ON  THE  SCENE. 

Catheeinb  was  not  mistaken.  In  spite  of  the  affable 
reception  he  had  acoorded  Pitou^  her  father  was  gloomier 
than  ever. 

He  shook  Pitou's  hand,  and  Pitou  noticed  that  the 
farmet^s  hand  was  cold  and  damp.  According  to  her 
custom,  his  daughter  offered  him  her  pale  and  cold 
cheek|  but  he  only  brushed  her  forehead  with  his  lips. 

As  to  Mother  Billot,  when  she  saw  her  husband  enter 
the  room,  she  rose,  as  was  her  custom,  thus  expressing 
both  her  respect  for  him,  and  a  sense  of  her  own  inferior- 
ity ;  but  the  farmer  did  not  pay  her  the  least  attention. 

"  Is  dinner  ready  ) ''  he  asked. 

"Yes,  goodman,**  replied  Mother  Billot. 

''  Then,  let  us  sit  down,"  said  he,  '^  for  I  have  lots  of 
things  to  do  before  night." 

They  went  into  the  small,  family  eating-room,  which 
OTerlooked  the  courtyard,  so  that  nobody  from  outside 
could  enter  the  kitchen  without  passing  by  the  window, 
whereby  this  room  was  lighted. 

A  plate  was  added  for  Pitou,  who  was  seated  between 
the  two  women,  facing  the  farmer,  and  with  his  back  to 
the  window. 

Preoccupied  as  Pitou  was,  he  had  with  him  an  organ 
OTer  which  his  mental  disturbance  had  little  influence,  -^ 
namely,  his  stomach.  The  result  was  that  Billot,  not- 
withstanding his  deaxHsightedness,  could  detect  nothing 
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in  his  guest  but  evident  satisfaction  with  an  exceDent 
cabbage  soup,  and  with  the  platter  of  beef  and  bacon 
which  followed. 

Nevertheless,  Billot  wished  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
chance  or  design  which  brought  Pitou  to  the  farm ;  so 
while  they  were  taking  away  the  beef  and  bacon,  to  give 
place  to  a  quarter  of  roasted  lamb,  —  a  dish  which  Pitoa 
beheld  with  obvious  pleasure,  —  the  farmer  unmasked 
his  batteries,  and  questioned  Pitou  directly. 

*'  My  dear  Pitou,  as  thou  knowest,  thou  art  always 
welcome  at  the  farm;  but  might  one  ask  what  draws 
thee  into  these  parts  to-day  f 

Pitou  smiled,  and  looked  about  him,  to  make  sore 
there  were  no  indiscreet  observers  or  telltale  ears,  and 
then  pulled  up  the  right  sleeve  of  his  blouse,  with  his 
left  hand. 

<<  There,  Father  Billot,"  he  said,  showing  some  twenty 
snares  of  wire,  wound  around  his  arm  like  a  bracelet 

''  Ah  ha ! "  said  Father  Billot.  "  Hast  thou  depopu- 
lated the  warrens  of  Longpi^  and  Taille  Fontaine,  that 
thou  comest  trapping  hither  f 

"Not  so,'*  said  Pitou,  naively;  ''but  I've  done  busi- 
nesB  with  those  rascally  rabbits  over  there  so  long,  that 
they  recognize  my  snares,  and  give  them  the  go-by ;  so  I 
thought  I  'd  speak  a  couple  of  words  to-night  to  Father 
Lajeunesse*s  rabbits,  who  are  less  sly  and  more  delicate^ 
through  constantly  feeding  on  heather  and  thyme.** 

**  Pest  I  I  knew  not  thou  wast  such  an  epicure,  Master 
Pitou." 

''  Oh,  I  'm  not  dainty  for  my  own  sake,"  said  Pitou, 
"but  for  Mademoiselle  Catherine's.  As  she  has  been  ill, 
she  needs  good  meat.*^ 

"Yes,"  said  Billot,  interrupting  Pitou,  "thou  art 
right;  for  thou  seest,  she  has  no  longer  any  appetite." 
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*  Am  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  Catherine's  clean  plate; 
for  since  eating  a  few  spoonfuls  of  soup,  she  had  touched 
neither  the  beef  nor  the  bacon. 

<'  I  have  no  appetite,  father/*  said  Catherine,  blushing 
at  this  sudden  remark,  ''for  I  had  just  eaten  a  great 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  when  Monsieur  Pitou  passed 
near  my  window,  and  I  called  to  him." 

"  I  do  not  seek  to  know  the  cause  of  thy  loss  of 
appetite,"  said  Billot,  "  I  only  state  the  fact."  Then, 
glancing  through  the  window  into  the  courtyard,  he  rose, 
saying :  "  Ah,  there  's  somebody  after  me ! '' 

Pitou  felt  Catherine's  foot  treading  on  his  own,  under 
the  table.  He  turned  towards  her,  and  saw  that  she  was 
pale  as  death,  and  trying  to  make  him  look  towards  the 
courtyard. 

His  glance  followed  Catherine's,  and  he  recognized 
his  old  comrade,  Father  Clou'is,  who  passed  in  front  of 
the  window,  with  Billot's  double-barrelled  gun  on  his 
shoulder. 

The  fanner's  gun  was  distinguishable  from  others,  by 
having  silver  rings  and  trigger-guard. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Pitou,  who  saw  nothing  alarming  in  all 
this,  **  it 's  Father  Clou'is.  He  's  bringing  home  your 
gun,  Monsieur  Billot." 

^'Tes,"  said  Billot,  reseating  himself,  ''and  hell  dine 
with  ns,  if  he  has  n't  dined  already.  —  Wife,  open  the 
door  for  Father  Clouis.'' 

Mother  Billot  arose,  and  went  to  open  the  door ;  while 
Pitou,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Catherine,  was  wondering  how 
there  could  be,  in  what  was  taking  place,  anything  to 
occasion  her  paleness. 

Father  Clouts  entered.  On  his  shoulder  he  carried  the 
farmer's  gun ;  and  in  the  same  hand  he  carried  a  hare, 
which  he  had  evidently  shot  with  this  gun. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Father  Clouis  bad  receiTed, 
from  his  Grace  of  Orleans,  permission  to  kill  one  rabbit 
and  one  hare,  on  alternate  days.  This,  it  appeared,  was 
hare-day. 

With  his  unoocnpied  hand  he  doffed  a  sort  of  fur  cap 
which  he  habitually  wore,  but  of  which  there  was  little 
left  beyond  the  skin,  so  constantly  was  it  torn  by  the 
brakes,  through  which  Father  Clouius  scrambled ;  for  he 
was  nearly  as  insensible  to  thorns  as  a  wild  boar. 

**  Monsieur  Billot,  and  all  the  company,"  said  he,  **  I 
have  the  honor  of  saluting  you." 

"  Good-day,  Papa  Clouis,*'  said  Billot  "  Well,  I  see 
you  're  a  man  of  your  word.     Thanks ! " 

"  Oh,  what 's  agreed  's  agreed,  Monsieur  Billot.  Tou 
met  me  this  morning,  and  you  said  to  me,  like  this: 
*  Father  Cloui'Si  you  're  such  a  good  shot,  that  if  you  11 
sort  me  out  a  dozen  balls,  of  the  calibre  of  my  gun,  you  '11 
do  me  a  favor.'  —  To  which  I  answered  :  '  When  do  you 
want  'em,  Monsieur  Billot t'  —  You  said:  'This  after- 
noon, without  fail.'  —  Then  I  said  :  '  That 's  all  right  1 
You  shall  have  'em.'    And  here  they  be." 

'<  Thanks  again.  Father  Qoms,"  said  Billot.  ''  You  11 
dine  with  us,  won't  youl" 

"Oh,  you're  very  kind.  Father  Billot,  but  really,  I 
don't  need  anything." 

Father  Clouis  believed  that  civility  required  him  to 
say  he  was  not  tired,  whenever  he  was  asked  to  sit  down, 
and  that  he  was  not  hungry,  whenever  he  was  invited 
to  eat 

Billot  understood  him,  and  said  :  ''Never  mind,  draw 
up  to  the  table.  Here  *s  both  food  and  drink.  If  you 
can't  eat,  you  can  drink." 

Meantime  Mother  Billot,  as  methodically  and  almost 
as  silently  as  an  automaton,  laid  another  plate  on  the 
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table,  with  a  napkin  and  a  platter.  Then  she  drew  up 
a  chair. 

''Gracious^  if  you  insist  upon  it — I"  said  Father 
Clouis. 

So  he  placed  the  gun  in  one  comer,  laid  the  hare  on 
the  edge  of  the  buffet,  and  came  to  the  table,  where  he 
found  himself  seated  face  to  face  with  Catherine,  who 
looked  at  him  with  terror. 

The  old  guard's  placid  face  seemed  so  little  calculated 
to  inspire  such  a  feeling,  that  Pitou  could  not  account 
for  the  emotions  betrayed,  not  only  by  Catherine's  face, 
but  also  in  a  nervous  tremor,  which  agitated  her  whole 
form. 

Meanwhile  Billot  filled  the  plate  and  glass  of  his  guest, 
who  attacked  both,  as  bravely  as  if  he  had  not  declared 
himself  free  from  hunger. 

"  Very  pretty  wine.  Monsieur  Billot,"  he  said,  as  if  he 
wished  to  render  proper  respect  to  the  facts,  "  and  a  very 
enjoyable  lamb.  It  appears  that  you  have  the  same 
opinion  as  the  proverb,  about  eating  the  lambs  when 
they  're  too  young,  and  drinking  the  wines  when  they  're 
too  old." 

As  nobody  responded  to  this  pleasantry,  and  the  conver- 
sation flagged,  Clouis  felt  it  his  duty,  as  a  guest,  to  sustain 
it ;  so  he  continued :  ''  Just  now  I  reminded  myself  as 
how  this  was  hare-day ;  and  as  I  can  kill  my  hare  on  one 
side  of  the  forest,  as  well  as  the  other,  I  thought  I  would 
go  into  Father  Ligeunesse's  ward,  where  I  might,  at  the 
same  time,  try  how  a  sHver-monnted  gun  would  carry  a 
ball;  for  I  had  cast  thirteen  balls  instead  of  twelve. 
Faith,  it  carried  that  ball  very  well, — your  gun." 

**  Yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Billot.     "  It 's  a  good  weapon." 

"  Hold  on  I "  said  Pitou.  "  Twelve  balls  1  Is  there  to 
be  a  shooting-match  somewhere  about  t" 
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"  No,"  said  BiUot. 

'*  Ah,  I  know  that  gun  very  well,''  continued  Piton. 
'^Tliej  call  it  hereabouts,  the  iilver^maunted  cuMtomer. 
I  saw  it  do  its  work  two  years  ago,  at  the  BoarsonneB 
festivaL  Hold  on  I  That  *s  where  it  won  the  silver 
dish  from  which  you're  eating,  Madame  Billot, — yes, 
and  the  mug  from  which  you  're  drinking,  Mademoiselle 
Catherine.  —  Oh  my  1 "  cried  Pitou,  scared,  **  what  is  the 
matter  with  you.  Mademoiselle  1 " 

^'Mel  Nothing,"  said  Catherine,  reopening  her  half- 
closed  eyes,  and  sitting  upright  in  her  chair,  against  the 
back  whereof  she  had  been  leaning,  as  if  about  to  faint. 

''Catherine?  Why  should  anything  be  the  matter 
with  her)"  said  Billot,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

**  Exactly,"  continued  old  Clouis.  "  Well,  I  must  tell 
you,  —  among  the  old  iron  at  Montagnon's,  —  the  gun- 
smith's, you  know, — I  found  a  mould ;  and  what 's  more 
remarkable,  it  was  just  such  a  mould  as  you  needed. 
Those  devilish  little  barrels,  made  by  Leclerc,  nearly 
always  take  a  calibre  of  twenty-four,  —  which  don't  pre- 
vent them  from  carrying  weU,  however, »- though  God 
knows  how  they  do  it ;  but  here  I  found  a  mould  of 
just  your  size,  —  a  trifle  smaller,  perhaps ;  but  that 's 
nothing,  if  you  only  cover  your  balls  well  with  grease. 
Do  you  wish  to  shoot  something  in  motion  or  standing 
still  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  answered  Billot.  **  AU  I  can  say 
is,  that  it  will  be  used  on  the  watch." 

**  Ah  yes,  I  see,"  said  Clonfs.  "  The  Duke's  boars  are 
very  fond  of  your  roots,  and  you  recall  the  old  proverb, 
that  when  once  the  pork 's  in  pickle,  it  never  'U  eat  any 


more." 


There  was  general  sOence,  broken  only  by  the  labored 
breathing  of  the  girL    Pitou's  eyes  went  from  the  old 
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gamekeeper  to  Billot,  and  firom  Billot  to  the  daughter. 
He  tried  to  see  through  the  mystery,  but  could  form  no 
reaaonable  conclusion. 

As  to  Mother  Billot,  it  was  useless  to  seek  any  light  in 
her  face.  She  could  not  understand  what  people  were 
sayini^  not  to  mention  what  they  were  merely  thinking 
about. 

"  Welly"  said  Gloui's,  continuing  his  own  line  of  thought, 
**  if  them  balls  are  for  the  boars,  —  well,  they  're  a  leetle 
small,  as  one  might  say;  because  the  hide  of  those  gentle- 
men is  very  tough,  not  counting  how  much  they  can 
cany  away.  IVe  known  boars  who  had  five,  six,  or 
eight  balls  between  the  hide  and  the  flesh,  —  regular 
hdlsy  too,  sixteen  to  the  pound;  and  they  were  none 
the  worse  for  it." 

*'  These  are  not  for  boars,''  said  Billot. 

Pitou's  curiosity  was  irresistible.  "  Pardon  me,  Mon- 
flteiur  Billot,  —  if  not  for  prize-shooting,  and  not  for  boars, 
for  what  then  do  you  want  these  bullets  1 " 

«  A  wolf! "  said  Billot 

**  Oh,  well,  if  it  *8  a  wolf,  here 's  just  your  pattern," 
said  Father  CloniSy  taking  a  dozen  balls  from  his  pocket, 
and  clinking  them  upon  an  empty  plate,  as  he  counted 
them  out.  '^  As  to  the  thirteenth,  that 's  in  the  hare's 
stomach.  —  Ah,  I  don't  know  how  your  gun  would  carry 
small  shot,  but  it  carries  a  bullet  to  a  charm." 

If  Pitou  had  glanced  at  Catherine  he  would  have  seen 
that  she  was  again  nearly  fainting.  While  Clouis  was 
talking,  the  lad  did  not  once  look  at  the  girl ;  but  when 
he  heard  the  old  gamekeeper  say  that  the  thirteenth  ball 
was  in  the  hare's  stomach,  he  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  lift  the  carcass  and  verify  the  statement. 

''  Sure  enough,"  he  said,  thrusting  his  little  finger  into 
the  bullet-hole,  ''you  did  it.  Father  Clouis-    Monsieur 
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Billoty  ffou  shoot  well,  but  you  can't  kill  hares  with  a  finee 
baU,  Hke  that." 

''No  matter  1  "  said  Billot  '' Aa  the  animal  I  want 
to  shoot  is  twenty  times  as  big  as  a  hare,  I  hope  I  sha'n't 
miss  hun." 

''  The  &ct  is,"  said  Pitou,  '*  that  a  wolf—  But  talking 
of  wolves,  —  are  there  any  in  the  district  1  That 's  sur- 
prising, before  the  snow  flies.'' 

'^  It  M  surprising ;  but  it  is  true,  notwithstanding." 

''  Tou  are  sure,  Monsieur  Billot  1  *' 

''  Very  sure !  **  replied  the  farmer,  looking  both  at 
Pitou  and  Catherine,  which  was  very  easy  to  do,  as  they 
sat  so  near  each  other.  ''  The  shepherd  saw  one  this 
morning.'' 

"  Where  1 "  asked  Pitou,  innocently. 

**  On  the  road  from  Paris  to  Boursonnes,  near  the  Itotb 
Copse." 

''  Ah  ! "  said  Pitou,  in  his  turn  looking  at  the  farmer 
and  his  daughter. 

''Yes,"  continued  Billot,  tranquilly.  ''One  was  ob- 
served last  season,  and  I  was  duly  notifled.  After  a 
while  it  was  supposed  he  had  gone  away,  never  to  return ; 
but—" 

"But— r'  asked  Pitou. 

"  Well,  it  seems  he  has  returned,"  said  Billot,  "  and 
may  take  a  turn  about  my  farm.  That's  why  I  told 
Father  CIouIls  to  dean  up  my  gun,  and  run  me  some 
balls." 

This  was  as  much  as  Catherine  could  bear.  She  rose, 
uttered  a  stifled  cry,  and  went  tottering  towards  the 
door. 

Half-bewildered  and  half-anxious,  Pitou  also  arose,  and, 
seeing  Catherine  reel,  he  ran  to  her  support. 

Billot  cast  an  awful  look  towards  the  door ;  but  Pitou'a 
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honest  face  manifested  so  much  surprise^  as  to  put  to 
flight  any  suspicion  the  &rmer  might  entertain^  of  the 
young  fellow's  oomplioity  with  Catherine. 

Without  showing  any  further  anxiety  about  either 
Pitou  or  his  daughter,  the  fiirmer  went  on :  '*  As  you  say. 
Father  ClouTs,  to  make  the  blow  sure,  it  will  be  well  to 
cover  the  balls  thick  with  grease." 

Pitou  heard  this  question;  but  he  did  not  hear  the 
answer ;  because,  at  that  moment,  he  had  rejoined  Cath- 
erine in  the  kitchen,  and  felt  the  girl  sinking  into  his 
anns. 

"*  What  is  it  %  My  God,  what  is  it  1 "  he  anxiously 
asked. 

''  Oh ! "  said  she,  **  can't  you  understand  1  He  knows 
that  Isidore  arrived  in  Boursonnes  this  morning ;  and  he 
will  kill  him,  if  he  comes  near  the  farm." 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  dining-room  flew  opeUi 
and  Billot  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"My  dear  Pitou,"  he  said,  in  a  severe  tone  which 
admitted  no  reply,  "if  thou  hast  really  come  for  the 
Lajeunesse  rabbits,  I  fancy  it  is  time  for  thee  to  attend 
to  thy  snares.    Later,  thou  It  not  be  able  to  see." 

^  Yes,  Monsieur  Billot,"  said  Pitou  humbly,  looking  at 
both  father  and  daughter,  *'I  came  for  that,  and  for 
nothing  else,  I  swear." 

"Well,  then— 1" 

"  Well,  then,  I  'm  going  I " 

He  went  out  by  the  door  leading  into  the  courtyard^ 
while  Catherine  retired  weeping  to  her  chamber,  bolting 
the  door  behind  her. 

"Yes,**  muttered  BiUot,  "yes,  —  lock  yourself  in, 
wretched  girL  No  matter  1  It  is  not  on  this  side  I  shaU 
lay  my  ambush." 


i 
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of  the  forest,  which  extended  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  farm. 

From  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  paces  Pitoa  could 
see  whatever  took  place.  At  sixty  or  seventy  paces,  Pitoa 
could  challenge  anybody  whatsoever,  who  was  obliged  to 
depend  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  whether  for  motion  or 
attack. 

Of  course  he  could  easily  outrun  a  horseman,  for  there 
was  not  one  who  could  make  his  way  a  hundred  rods  in 
the  forest,  by  the  tracks  through  which  Pitou  scrambled ; 
therefore  Pitou  could  not  find  any  comparisons  disdainful 
enough  to  express  his  contempt  for  a  horseman — in  the 
woods. 

Pitou  stretched  himself  along  near  a  cluster  of  trees, 
placed  his  neck  between  two  twin  branches^  where  their 
stems  separated,  and  then  cogitated. 

He  wondered  if  it  was  in  his  power,  much  as  he  wished 
to  do  so,  to  prevent  Father  Billot  from  putting  into  exe- 
cution the  terrible  vengeance  which  he  meditated. 

The  first  method  of  prevention  which  occurred  to 
Pitou's  mind,  was  to  run  to  Boursonnes,  and  warn  Mon- 
sieur Isidore  of  the  danger  which  awaited  him,  if  he 
ventured  near  the  farm. 

At  the  same  time  Pitou  bethought  himself  of  two 
things :  first,  that  Catherine  had  not  commissioned  him 
to  do  so;  second,  that  there  was  danger  of  not  being 
able  to  forewarn  Monsieur  Isidore. 

What  certainty  was  there  that  the  Viscount,  who 
doubtless  meant  to  conceal  himself,  would  ride  over  a 
road  frequented  by  vehicles^  and  not  come  by  one  of 
those  pathways,  whereof  the  woodcutters  and  foresters 
availed  themselveSi  to  shorten  the  journey  through  the 
woods) 

Besides,  in  going  after  Isidore,  Pitou  would  have  to 
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abandon  Catherine;  and,  taking  all  things  together, 
although  Pitou  would  be  sorry  if  anj  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  the  Viscounti  he  would  be  in  despair  if  any 
ill  befell  Catherine. 

It  appeared  wisest  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  to  take 
counsel  of  circumstances^  whatever  might  happen. 

Meantime  he  waited,  and  watched  the  farmhouse,  his 
eyes  as  glaring  and  stead&st  as  those  of  a  wildcat, 
crouching  for  its  prey. 

The  first  observable  movement  was  the  departure  of 
Father  Cloiu& 

Pitou  saw  him  take  leave  of  BiUot,  under  the  porch, 
after  which  the  old  man  hobbled  along  by  the  wall,  and 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  Yillers  Cotterets,  —  which 
he  must  either  go  through  or  around,  in  order  to  return 
to  his  hut,  which  was  a  league  and  a  half  distant  from 
Pisseleu. 

When  Cloma  went  away,  twilight  was  coming  on. 

As  Father  Clouts  was  a  very  secondary  personage  in 
the  drama  which  was  taking  place,  —  a  sort  of  super- 
numerary, —  Pitou  gave  him  but  a  fragment  of  attention ; 
and  having  satisfied'  conscience  by  following  the  old  man 
tin  he  disappeared  behind  an  angle  of  the  wall,  Pitou 
again  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  centre  of  the  farmhouse,  — 
that  is,  the  porch  and  the  windows. 

In  an  instant  one  of  these  windows  was  lighted,  —  the 
one  in  Billot's  chamber. 

From  Pitou's  coign  of  vantage  he  could  look  straight 
into  this  chamber.  Pitou  could  see  Billot  enter  the  room, 
and  load  his  gun,  with  all  the  precautions  reconmiended 
by  Father  Clouis. 

Meanwhile,  night  began  to  falL 

His  gun  being  loaded.  Billot  extinguished  his  light,  and 
dosed  both  shutters  of  his  window,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  leave  a  alight  opening,  doubtless  to  enable  tba  owner 
to  observe  what  was  going  on  thereabouts. 

From  Billot's  window^  situated  a  short  flight  of  staiia 
up  from  the  kitcheUi  as  we  have  perhaps  already  said,  it 
was  impossible,  on  account  of  an  elbow  formed  by  the  out- 
line of  the  house,  to  see  Catherine's  window,  which  waa 
situated  on  the  lower  floor;  but  Billot's  window  ooni- 
manded  a  view  of  the  entire  road  from  Boursonnes,  and 
the  circle  of  the  forest,  from  the  hill  of  Fert^  Milon  to 
Ivors  Copse. 

Although  Billot  could  not  see  Catherine's  window,  yet 
if  she  should  go  out  by  the  window,  and  tiy  to  reach  the 
woods,  he  would  be  able  to  see  her  the  moment  she  en- 
tered the  radius  included  in  his  survey ;  only,  as  night 
was  deepening,  if  Billot  should  see  a  woman,  and  suspect 
that  woman  to  be  Catherine,  he  could  not  identify  her 
for  a  certainty. 

We  advance  these  remarks,  because  they  were  those 
which  Pitou  made  to  himself. 

He  did  not  doubt  that  Catherine  would   attempt  a 
sortie,  so  as  to  warn  Isidore,  as  soon  as  the  darkni 
fully  set  in. 

Without  losing  sight  of  her  Other's  window,  it 
on  Catherine's  casement  that  Pitou's  eyes  were  specially 
fixed. 

Pitou  was  not  mistaken.  When  the  evening  had 
reached  a  degree  of  obscurity  which  seemed  to  the  girl 
sufficient  for  her  purpose,  Pitou »» for  whom,  as  we  have 
said,  there  was  no  obscurity — saw  half  of  her  window 
slowly  turning  on  its  hinges.  Presently  she  climbed  over 
the  sill,  closed  the  window  after  her,  and  glided  alongside 
the  walL 

There  was  no  danger  of  the  girl's  being  seen,  as  long 
as  she  followed  the  line  of  the  buildings  and  the  fences 
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and  if  she  meant  to  go  to  Villers  Cottereta,  she  might 
get  away  miperceived ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  her  buri- 
nesa  took  her  in  the  direction  of  Boursonnes,  she  could 
not  fail  to  come  within  the  radius  included  in  the  view 
from  her  &ther^B  window. 

At  the  end  of  the  wall  she  hesitated  a  few  seconds ; 
so,  for  an  instant,  Rtou  cherished  the  hope  that  she 
might  be  bound  for  Villers  Gotterets,  and  not  for  Bour- 
sonnes;  but  suddenly  her  hesitation  ceased.  Bending 
over,  so  as  to  conceal  herself  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
prying  eyes,  she  crossed  the  roadway,  and  entered  a  nar- 
row footpath,  which  would  lead  around,  by  a  cut  in  the 
forest,  to  the  Boursonnes  highway,  about  a  quarter- 
league  feurther  on,  at  the  ciossways  known  as  Bouig- 
Fontaine. 

Once  in  this  pathway,  the  course  she  intended  taking 
was  so  dear  in  Pitou^s  mind,  that  he  paid  her  no  further 
attention,  but  watched  the  half-open  shutters  of  Billot's 
window,  through  which,  as  through  the  loopholes  of  a 
citadel.  Billot  could  see  from  one  extremity  of  the  forest 
to  the  other. 

Apart  from  a  shepherd,  who  was  taking  care  of  his  flock, 
the  whole  field,  included  in  Billot's  vision,  was  solitary. 

When  she  entered  this  field  therefore,  although  her 
Uack  mantle  rendered  her  almost  invisible,  she  could 
not  escape  the  farmer^s  eye. 

Pitou  saw  the  window-leaves  partially  turn.  Billot's 
head  was  thrust  through  the  opening ;  and  for  an  instant 
he  remained  still,  as  i^  amidst  the  darkness,  he  doubted 
the  testimony  of  his  eyes ;  but  as  the  sheep-dogs,  having 
run  towards  the  flitting  shadow,  returned  to  their  keeper 
after  a  few  yelps.  Billot  no  longer  doubted  that  the  shadow 
was  Catherine's  self.  The  dogs  had  recognized  her,  and 
therefore  instantly  ceased  barking. 
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AU  thiB  tniiBlated  itaelf  to  Piton,  as  deul j  ta  if  he 
had  been  notiBed  in  advance  of  the  Tarioas  incidents  of 
the  dranm*  He  waited,  therefore,  to  see  BiDot  shut  his 
chamber  window,  and  open  the  outside  door. 

Indeed,  after  a  few  seconds,  the  door  did  open,  jnst  as 
Catherine  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood ;  and  Billot,  with 
his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  big 
Testibule,  and  marched  with  long  strides  towards  the 
foresty  following  the  Boursonnes  road,  towards  the  point 
where  it  must  meet,  an  eighth  of  a  league  away,  the  path 
followed  by  Catherine. 

There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose,  for  in  ten  minutes  the 
girl  would  be  face  to  fiice  with  her  father. 

All  this  Pitou  well  underBtood*  He  sprang  up,  bounded 
through  the  forest  like  a  startled  deer,  cutting  across  the 
woods  diagonally,  reversing  his  former  course,  and  reached 
the  edge  of  the  pathway,  just  as  the  hiuried  steps  and 
hasty  breathing  of  the  girl  were  drawing  near. 

Pitou  stopped,  and  hid  behind  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak. 
In  ten  seconds  Catherine  passed  within  two  steps  of  the 
tree. 

Then  Pitou  came  forth,  barring  the  girl's  way,  and  at 
the  same  time  calling  her  by  name.  This  triple  unity  of 
action  he  judged  best,  in  order  not  to  frighten  Catherine 
the  more. 

As  it  was,  she  uttered  a  feeble  cry,  and  paused,  trem- 
bling,—lees  with  present  than  with  past  emotion,  how- 
ever, —  as  she  said  :  **  You,  Monsieur  Pitou,  here  1  What 
do  you  want  with  me  1 " 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  not  a  step  further,  Mademoi- 
selle," said  he,  clasping  his  hands. 

"And  why  not  1** 

''  Because  your  &ther  knows  you  are  out  I  Because 
he  has  taken  the  road  to  Boursonnes^  with  his  gun  1 
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Because  he's  waiting  for  jou  at  the  Bouig-Fontaine 
Croesroads." 

"  But  ^  HB  I "  cried  Catherine,  almost  overoome. 
**  Must  he  not  be  warned  1 ''  and  she  made  a  movement, 
as  if  to  oontinue  her  journey. 

**  Your  attempt  will  do  him  no  good,  so  long  as  your 
fiither  bars  your  progress.'' 

"  What  is  to  be  done  r* 

**  Return,  Mademoiselle^  return  at  once  to  your  cham* 
ber.  I  will  put  myself  into  ambuscade  near  your  window, 
and.  when  I  see  Monsieur  Isidore,  I  will  warn  him." 

"  Tou  will  do  this,  dear  Monsieur  Pitou  1 " 

**  For  you  I  would  do  anything,  Mademoiselle  Cathe- 
rine !     Ah,  how  much  I  love  you  1" 

Catherine  pressed  his  hands,  and  said,  after  a  brief 
consideration  :  "  Yes,  you  are  right  I    Take  me  home." 

As  her  legs  began  to  fiul  her,  she  put  her  arm  under 
Pitou%  who  sustained  her,  half  walking,  half  running,  all 
the  way  back  to  the  farm. 

In  ten  minutes  more  she  re-entered  her  own  room, 
without  having  been  seen;  and  she  closed  the  window 
behind  her,  as  Pitou  pointed  out  the  group  of  willows,  in 
which  he  intended  to  watch  and  wait. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  WATCH   FOR  TBI  WOLF. 

Thb  willowi,  twenty  or  twenty-fire  pacea  from  C»thaiDe'* 
window,  were  on  &  slight  elevation,  overlooking  a  ditch 
through  which  nm  a  emaU  stream  of  water,  eerea  or  eight 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  ground. 

This  atream,  which  followed  the  winding  of  the  road- 
way, was  shaded  here  and  there  by  other  willows,  similar 
to  thoee  forming  the  group  whereof  we  speak,  —  that  ia, 
trees  which  resembled  dwarfe,  especially  in  the  night,  -— 
dwarft  with  small  bodies,  and  big  heads  of  qnky  and 
tangled  hair. 

It  was  in  the  last  of  these  trees,  hollowed  by  time,  that 
Pitou  had  deposited  Cathorioe's  letters,  morning  after 
morning;  and  thither  Catherine  had  gone  after  them, 
when  she  saw  her  father  leave  the  house,  and  dis^pear 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Pitou  had  taken  so  much  precaution  on  bis  side,  and 
Catherine  on  hern,  that  it  was  not  from  this  quarter  the 
blaze  had  been  fanned.  It  bad  been  started  l^  an  un- 
toward accident,  which  that  morning  placed  the  bead 
shepherd  in  Isidore's  way.  Without  attaching  to  it  any 
special  importance,  the  shepherd  mentioned,  to  the  &rmer, 
the  news  that  the  Viscount  had  returned.  This  nnan- 
nounoed  return,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  appeared 
more  than  suBpicioua  to  Billot  Ever  sinoe  his  own  retom 
from  Faris,  and  Catherine's  illness,  —  especially  sinoo 
Doclor  Baynal  advised  him  not  to  enter  ho-  ai  '    ~ 
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daring  her  deliriam,  —  BiUot  had  heen  oonvinoed  that 
young  Chamy  was  his  daughter's  lover  ;  and  as  the 
fiurmer  could  see  onl  j  disgraoe  as  the  result  of  this  entan- 
glement,—  for  Isidore  could  bardlj  marry  Catherine^—- 
the  farmer  had  resolved  to  wipe  away  this  dishonor,  by 
bringing  it  to  a  bloody  termination. 

All  the  details  we  have  recounted,  though  insignificant 
to  one  not  informed  as  to  the  underlying  causes,  had  a 
terrible  significance  in  Catherine's  eyes,  —  and  in  Pitou's 
also,  after  Catherine  gave  him  the  clew. 

Divining  her  father's  intention,  Catheriue's  sole  oppos- 
ing attempt  was  to  warn  Isidore, —  an  undertaking  which 
Pitou  luckily  checkmated  ;  for  otherwise,  she  would  have 
encountered  her  father  on  the  road,  in  place  of  Isidore. 

She  knew  the  farmer's  fierce  character  too  well,  to 
expect  anything  from  him  by  prayers  and  supplications. 
They  would  only  hasten  the  storm,  and  provoke  the 
oataatrophe,  instead  of  turning  it  away.  To  prevent  a 
collision  between  her  sweetheart  and  her  father,  was  her 
sole  ambition. 

She  had  believed  herself  dying,  because  of  Isidore's 
absence ;  but  now  she  ardently  wished  his  absence  had 
been  prolonged.  How  she  could  bless  the  voice  which 
said  to  her, ''  He  is  gone,"  even  though  it  added,  "  gone 
forever." 

Pitou  understood  this  just  as  well  as  Catherine,  and 
that  was  why  he  offered  to  act  as  a  go-between  for  the 
girL  Whether  the  Viscount  came  afoot  or  on  horseback, 
Pitou  expected  to  hear  him  or  see  him,  in  season  to  get 
in  front  of  him,  and  ^>eak  two  words,  which  would  inform 
him  as  to  the  turn  of  affairs,  and  so  persuade  him  to  get 
away  from  that  neighborhood,  with  the  understanding 
that  Pitou  would  bring  him  intelligence  of  Catherine 
the  next  day. 
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Pitou  stuck  to  his  willowi  as  if  he  were  a  part  of  the 
Tegetable  family  in  whose  midst  he  found  himself,  and 
devoted  all  his  senses  —  which  were  so  accustomed  to 
the  darkness^  the  fields,  and  the  woods  —  to  seeing  if 
he  could  detect  a  shadow  or  hear  a  sound. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  hear  behind  him, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  forest,  the  noise  of  an 
irregular  step,  like  that  of  a  man  stumbling  over  the  fur- 
rows. As  this  step  was  too  heavy  to  belong  to  the  young 
and  elegant  Viscount,  Pitou  turned  slowly  and  quietly 
around  in  his  willow,  and  perceived  the  farmer  only 
thirty  paces  off,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder. 

As  Pitou  at  once  surmised,  Billot  had  waited  awhile  at 
the  Borough  Spring ;  but  seeing  nobody  emerge  from  the 
footpath  which  he  supposed  Catherine  had  taken,  he  be- 
lieved himself  in  error,  and  decided  that  he  would  go 
back,  and  put  himself  in  ambush  opposite  Catherine's 
window,  feeling  sure  that  it  was  through  this  window 
the  Viscount  would  try  to  visit  his  inamorata. 

By  an  unlucky  chance,  what  should  Billot  do,  but 
choose  for  his  ambush  the  vezy  cluster  of  willows  where 
Pitou  was  trying  to  hide. 

Guessing  the  farmer's  intention,  and  having  no  di»> 
position  to  contend  for  the  place,  Pitou  let  himself  roll 
gently  down  the  declivity,  till  he  disappeared  in  the 
ditch,  where  his  head  was  concealed  among  the  pro- 
jecting roots  of  the  veiy  willow  against  which  Billot 
presently  leaned. 

HappUy  the  wind  blew  with  some  violence,  or  BiUot 
would  have  heard  the  throbbing  of  I^tou's  heart;  but 
it  must  be  said,  to  the  honor  of  our  hero's  admirable 
nature,  that  the  sense  of  personal  danger  troubled  him 
far  less  than  anxiety  lest  he  should  break  his  word  to 
Catherine. 
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If  Monsieur  de  Charny  should  come,  and  some  mis- 
fortune should  befall  her  lover,  would  Catherine  think, 
that  perhaps  Pitou  had  betrayed  themi 

Pitou  would  prefer  to  die^  rather  than  have  Catherine 
so  misjudge  him ;  yet  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  keep  perfectly  still,  as  the  least 
movement  would  betray  Pitou  as  a  second  watcher. 

A  quarter-hour  passed  without  anything  breaking  the 
sOence  of  the  night  Pitou  cherished  a  last  hope,  —  that 
if  by  some  accident  the  Viscount  should  be  late,  Billot 
would  get  tired  of  waiting,  would  doubt  if  Chamy  was 
coming  at  all,  and  go  into  the  house. 

Pitou's  position  was  such,  that  his  ear  came  naturally 
against  the  earth,  and  suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  a 
horse's  gallop.  This  horse,  if  it  was  a  horse,  must  be 
coming  by  way  of  the  footpath  leading  from  the  woods. 

Very  soon  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  a 
horse,  for  he  crossed  the  road,  hardly  sixty  paces  from 
the  willows,  and  they  heard  his  tread  on  the  broken 
stones^  one  of  which  gave  forth  sparks  of  fire,  when 
■mitten  by  the  animal's  shoe. 

Above  his  head  Pitou  could  see  the  farmer  bending 
over,  and  trying  to  see  into  the  obscurity ;  but  the  night 
was  so  dark  that  Pitou's  own  eyes,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  seeing  in  the  gloom,  could  only  discern  a  sort  of  spectre, 
which  bounded  across  the  roadway,  and  disappeared  along 
the  walls  of  the  enclosure. 

Pitou  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  spectre  was 
Isidore,  but  he  hoped  the  Viscount  had  some  other  access 
to  the  farmhouse  besides  the  window.  Billot  feared  the 
same  thing,  and  muttered  something  like  blasphemy. 

Then  there  were  ten  minutes  of  painful  silence.  At  the 
end  of  these  ten  minutes,  thanks  to  his  acute  vision,  Pitou 
distinguished  a  human  form  at  the  extremity  of  the  walL 
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The  rider  had  tied  his  horse  to  some  tree  bejond,  and 
was  now  returning  on  foot. 

The  night  was  so  dark  that  Pitoa  hoped  BiUot  might 
not  see  this  sort  of  a  spectre^  or  see  it  too  late. 

He  was  mistaken.  Billot  saw ;  and  twice  Pitou  heard, 
above  his  own  head,  the  click  made  by  the  fiirmer,  in 
setting  the  triggers  of  his  gun. 

The  man  who  was  gliding  along  by  the  walls  heard  the 
same  noisei  to  which  the  ear  of  a  sportsman  is  seldom 
deaf,  for  he  stopped,  and  tried  to  pierce  the  obscurity 
with  his  gaze;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see 
anything  definite. 

During  this  halt  of  a  second,  Pitou  cast  his  eyes  up- 
ward, and  saw  the  gun-barrel  raised  above  the  ditch ;  but 
the  farmer  was  either  doubtful  of  his  aim  at  that  distance, 
or  feared  making  some  mistake,  for  the  barrel,  so  rapidly 
raised,  was  as  slowly  lowered  again. 

The  shadow  once  more  began  to  move  onward,  stealing 
along  against  the  walL  Evidently  it  was  approaching 
Catherine's  window. 

This  time  it  was  the  fimner's  heart-beats  which  might 
be  heard  by  Pitou,  who  was  asking  himself  what  he  could 
do,  —  by  what  outcry  he  could  warn  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  by  what  means  he  could  save  him.  Nothing 
occurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  despairingly  buried  his 
hands  in  his  hair. 

Again  Pitou  saw  the  gun-banel  rise,  but  a  second  time 
it  was  lowered.     The  victim  was  too  fxt  away. 

A  half-minute  hardly  elapsed  before  the  young  lover 
crossed  the  remaining  twenty  steps,  which  still  separated 
him  from  the  window,  on  which  he  thrice  rapped  softly^ 
at  equal  intervals. 

There  was  no  longer  a  shadow  of  doubt*  The  intmdsr 
was  a  lover,  and  he  came  after  Catherine. 
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A  third  time  the  gan-baitel  was  raiBedy  just  as  Cath* 
erine,  reoognizing  the  oustomaxy  signali  half  opened  her 
casement. 

Fitou  panted,  as  he  ahnost  felt  the  spring  of  the  trig* 
ger  overhead.  The  noise  of  the  flint  made  itself  heard, 
as  it  struck  the  steel,  a  lightning  gleam  flashed  across  the 
road ;  but  no  explosion  followed  the  glare,  for  the  priming 
alone  had  been  burned.     It  was  a  flash  in  the  pan. 

The  young  gentleman  now  saw  the  danger  into  which 
he  had  run,  and  made  a  movement  to  rush  towards  the 
flxe ;  but  Catherine  grasped  his  arm,  and  drew  him  to- 
wards herself,  saying,  in  a  low  voice :  "  It 's  my  father  I 
He  knows  all  I    Come  I '' 

With  force  almost  superhuman  she  aided  him  to  clam* 
her  up  and  through  the  window,  dosing  the  flap  behind 
him. 

There  remained  a  second  shot  in  the  fanner's  gun,  but 
the  two  young  people  were  so  entwined  at  that  moment^ 
that  if -he  flred  on  Isidore,  he  feared  he  should  kill  the 
girl;  so  he  muttered  to  himself:  ''He  will  have  to  go 
away ;  and  when  he  goea^  I  won't  miss  him  the  second 
timer 

Meanwhile,  with  the  priming  wire  from  his  cartridge- 
box,  he  cleaned  out  the  vent-hole  of  his  gun,  and  filled  it 
with  fresh  powder,  hi  order  not  to  renew  the  miracle  of 
fiulure,  to  which  Isidore  owed  his  life. 

During  the  next  five  minutes  no  noise  was  heard. 
Even  Pitou's  breathing  was  nearly  suspended,  as  well 
as  the  fiumer'a,  and  the  throbbing  of  their  hearts  was 
inaudible. 

Suddenly,  amidst  the  silence,  was  heard  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  oonfined  in  the  courtyard  on  the  farther 
side. 

Billot  stamped  his  foot,  listened  an  instant,  and  then 
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^;4uipti<l  a^jiuD,  wjiiig :  "  Ah,  she  is  eending  him  ftwftj 
tiiroU({h  the  orchard,  aud  the  doga  are  barking  at  him." 

Uouuding  across  the  ditch,  over  Pitou's  invistUe  bead, 
tbu  fanner  slipped  on  the  other  side;  bnt  in  epit«  of  the 
liarkoeBa,  thanks  to  bis  aoquaintance  with  the  locality, 
b«  disappeared  around  the  angle  of  the  wall,  quick  aa 
}i(j;btning,  hoping  to  roaoh  the  other  side  of  the  tmzm 
(juuloBura  M  soon  aa  Isidore. 

I'itou  saw  through  this  manceuvre.  With  the  alert- 
uotis  of  a  man  of  his  nature  he  clambered  out  of  the 
ditch,  went  straight  aoroes  the  road  to  Catherine's  window, 
pulled  open  the  outside  shatter,  which  was  unfastened, 
pushed  open  the  casement,  climbed  into  the  empty  room, 
passed  through  into  the  lamp-Ii^tod  kitchen,  entered 
the  courtyard,  and  ran  along  the  alley-way  leading  into 
orchard,  where  —  thanks  to  bis  power  of  seeing  in  the 
the  darkness,  like  an  owl — he  oould  discern  two  shadows, 
one  bestriding  the  high  wall,  the  other  at  its  foot,  stand- 
ing upright,  with  extended  anna. 

Before  throwing  himself  down  oa  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  her  lover  turned  to  Catherine  for  the  last  time,  say- 
ing:  "We  shall  meet  again  I  Do  not  forget,  thou  art 
mine  I' 

"Tes,  ye8,yes!"  said  the  giri,  "but  go,  go  I" 

"  Tee,  —  go,  go,  Monsieur  bidore  ! "  cried  Piton. 

They  oould  hear  the  noise  made  by  the  young  doU»- 
man,  aa  he  struck  the  earth  on  the  other  ude  of  the  wall, 
and  then  they  heard  the  neigh  of  recognition  from  hia 
horse.  Ptvaeatly  they  heard  also  the  animal's  rapid  gal- 
lop, then  one  gunshot,  and  then  another. 

At  ''i'  first  shot  Catherine  uttered  a  cry,  artd  made  a 

M  if  she  would  niah  to  laidorv's  assistance.     At 

the  second  she  groaned,  and  fell  nerreless  npoo  Pitou's 
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He  listened,  with  extended  necky  to  see  if  the  horse 
eontinued  his  course  with  the  same  rapidity  as  hefore  the 
shots  were  fired.  Hearing  the  uninterrupted  gallop  of 
the  animal,  as  it  receded  farther  and  farther  away,  Pitou 
said  sententiously  :  ^  Good !  There 's  some  hope.  One 
oan*t  see  by  night  as  weU  as  by  day,  and  the  hand  is  not 
so  sure  when  it  draws  on  a  man,  as  when  it  draws  on  a 
wolf  or  a  boar.*' 

Lifting  Catherine,  he  intended  carrying  her  in  his 
arms ;  but  by  a  powerful  effort  of  will  she  rallied  all  her 
strength,  slid  to  the  ground,  and  asked  Pitou,  holding 
him  by  the  arm  :  "  Where  art  thou  taking  me  ]  " 

"Why,  to  your  chamber,  Mademoiselle/'  said  the 
astonished  Pitou. 

^  Pitou,*'  she  demanded,  "  is  there  any  place  where  I 
can  hide  1 '' 

''Oh  yesy  Mademoiselle;  or  if  not,  I  can  find  one," 
said  Pitou. 

^  Then  take  me  there  I  ** 

**  But  the  fermhouse  —  !  " 

"  In  five  minutes  I  hope  to  leave  it,  never  to  return/' 

"But  your  father— 1" 

"  All  is  broken  between  me  and  the  man  who  wishes  to 
kill  my  lover.*' 

**  But,  nevertheless,  Mademoiselle,  —  **  Pitou  ventured 
to  say. 

"  Thou  refusest  to  accompany  me,  Pitou  1 ''  asked  the 
girl,  abandoning  his  arm. 

**  No,  Mademoiselle  Catherine,  God  forbid  1  '* 

"  Then  follow  me  I " 

Walking  ahead,  Catherine  went  through  the  orchard, 
into  the  kitchen-garden.  At  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  was  a  small  door,  opening  towards  the  Noue 
Fielda 
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Catherine  opened  it  without  baoHaitioo,  took  oat  the 
kej,  shot  tiie  door,  double  locked  it  behind  her,  and 
throw  the  key  into  a  cisteni  near  the  walL 

With  a  finn  atep  she  walked  over  the  SDerea  earth, 
leaning  on  Pitou's  ann,  and  the  two  booq  Taniahed  into 
the  Tailey,  extending  koni  the  village  of  Piseeleu  to  the 
None  Fields. 

Nobody  saw  them  go ;  and  God  alone  knew  where 
Catherine  found  the  refuge  whioh  Pitoa  bod  promiaed 
har. 
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CHAPTEB   XV. 

▲FTBB  THI  BTOBM* 

It  18  with  haman  stortiui  as  with  meteorological  huni« 
canes.  The  sky  is  shrouded,  the  lightning  flashes,  the 
thunder  rumbles,  the  earth  seems  quivering  on  its  axis. 
There  is  a  moment  of  paroxysm,  when  we  may  well  be- 
lieve men  and  things  to  be  alike  on  the  -verge  of  annihila- 
tion^ when  we  tremble,  moan,  and  lift  our  hands  to  our 
Lord,  as  the  One  good  and  mercifuL 

Little  by  little  calmness  supervenes.  Night  flees  and 
day  reappears.  The  sun  revives.  The  flowers  reopen 
their  petals.  The  trees  straighten  themselves.  Men  r&> 
turn  to  their  business,  their  pleasures,  their  passions. 
Life  laughs  and  sings,  along  the  highways  and  in  the 
doorways,  and  nobody  worries  about  the  partial  desert 
left  in  the  track  of  the  storm,  or  where  the  lightning 
had  fallen. 

Thus  it  was  at  the  farm.  All  night  long  there  was  a 
terrible  tempest  in  the  heart  of  that  man,  resolved  upon 
a  vengefVil  project^  which  he  had  partially  carried  out. 

When  he  discovered  his  daughter's  flight,  when  he 
searched  vainly  in  the  darkness  for  some  trace  of  her 
footsteps,  when  he  called  her  name,  —  first  in  anger,  then 
ID  supplication,  and  finally  in  despair,  and  no  response 
came  to  these  passionate  moods,  -^  he  was  smitten  in  some 
vital  part  of  his  powerful  organization ;  but  at  last,  when 
the  silence  of  exhaustion  succeeded  the  lightning  and 
thonder,  as  after  an  atmospherio  storm ;  when  the  dogs^ 
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hftTiDg  QoUung  more  to  disturb  them,  ceased  their  bai^< 
ing;  when  rain,  mixed  with  hail,  efiaced  the  traces  of 
blood,  which,  tike  a  half-loosed  belt,  encircled  one  vde 
of  the  farm ;  when  the  village  clock,  that  mut«  witnen 
of  whatever  had  taken  place,  sounded  out  on  the  air,  with 
its  vibratoiy  wings  of  bronze,  the  last  hours  of  the  ni^t, 
—  then,  at  last,  things  resumed  tbeii  usual  oourse  at 
PisBeleu. 

The  big  conrtyaid  door  creaked  on  its  rusty  hinges. 
The  laborers  again  went  forth,  some  to  sow  seed,  some 
to  ply  the  harrow,  others  to  harness  the  wagons.  Then 
Billot  appeared  in  his  turn,  crossing  the  field,  with  all 
bis  senses  level. 

Finally,  when  it  was  fiill  day,  the  rest  of  the  village 
awoke,  and  some,  who  had  not  slept  so  soundly  as  the 
others,  said,  with  an  air  half  inquisitive  and  half  careless  : 
"Father  Billot's  dogs  howled  tremendously  last  night, 
and  two  gunshots  were  heard  in  the  neighboAood  of  the 
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This  was  all  I     Ah,  to  we  deceive  onreelves. 

When  Father  Billot  returned  to  the  bouse  at  nine 
o'clock,  for  bis  breakfost,  as  was  his  custom,  his  wifis 
asked:  "Say,  my  goodman,  where 's  Catherine t  I>a«t 
knowt" 

"  Catherine  1"  answered  the  farmer,  with  an  effort 
"The  air  of  the  farm  doesn't  agree  with  her,  and  she  baa 
started  for  Sologne,  to  visit  her  aunl" 

"  Ah  I "  stud  Mother  Billot,  "  will  she  stay  long  at  her 
aunt's  1 " 

"  As  long  aa  she 's  no  better,"  replied  the  farmer. 

Mother  Billot  sighed,  and  pushed  away  her  cup  of 
ooffee  and  milk. 

On  his  side  the  farmer  made  an  effort  to  eat;  but  at 
the  third  moutbf^il  his  fixid  choked  him.     Be  lifted  a 
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bottle  of  borgimdy  by  the  neok^  emptied  it  at  a  draught, 
and  then  said,  with  a  hoarse  voice  :  "  They  have  n't 
onaaddled  my  horae,  I  hopel" 

"No,  Monsieur  Billot,"  replied  the  timid  voice  of  a 
child,  who  every  morning  came  to  the  &rm  after  some 
breakfast. 

"  Gtood  1 "  said  the  farmer,  as  he  brusquely  shoved  the 
little  fellow  aside,  mounted  his  horse,  and  pushed  his 
way  into  the  fields ;  whUe  his  wife,  drying  a  couple  of 
tears,  retreated  to  her  usual  comer,  under  the  huge 
chimney-piece. 

Minus  the  singing  bird,  minus  the  smiling  flower,— 
which  the  young  girl  resembled,  in  those  traits  which 
cheered  and  perfumed  the  old  walls,  —  the  farm  took  up 
its  wonted  course,  and  went  on  the  next  day  as  it  had 
gone  on  the  day  before* 

As  for  Pitou,  he  saw  the  daybreak  from  his  own  home 
in  Haramont;  and  those  who  were  there  at  six  o'clock 
fonnd  his  place  lighted  by  a  candle,  which  had  apparently 
been  burning  a  long  time,  if  one  could  judge  by  the  slant- 
ing wick,  which  needed  snuffing ;  for  Pitou  was  preparing 
to  send  to  Gilbert,  with  all  the  receipts,  an  account  of  the 
use  he  had  made  of  the  twenty-five  louis  which  the  Doc- 
tor had  donated  for  the  clothing  and  equipment  of  the 
Haramont  National  Guards. 

It  is  true  that  a  woodcutter  declared  he  had  seen 
Pitou  about  midnight,  going  down  the  steep  declivity 
lea<Ung  to  the  hermitage  of  Father  Cloui's,  and  carrying 
on  his  arm  something  heavy,  which  looked  like  a  woman ; 
but  this  report  was  hardly  credible,  inasmuch  as  Father 
Liyeunesse  pretended  to  have  seen  Pitou  running,  with 
all  his  legs,  along  the  road  to  Bonrsonnes,  at  one  o'dock 
in  the  morning;  whereas  Maniquet,  who  lived  at  the 
extremity  of  Uie  town,  on  the  Longpr6  side,  asserted 
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that  at  two,  or  half-put,  he  saw  Pitoa  pan  by  hia  door, 
and  called  out,  "  Good-eTening,  Pitou  I "  a  ooortesy  to 
which  Pitou  had  reaponded  by  a&ying :  "  Good-evening 
Haaiquet," 

There  was  therefore  no  reaaon  whaterer  for  doubting 
that  Mauiquet  saw  Pitou  at  two  o'clock,  or  thereabouta; 
but  whether  the  woodcutter  did  or  did  not  see  Fiton  at 
midnight,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clouise  Book,  carrymg 
a  heavy  object  resembling  a  woman ;  whether  Father 
LtgeaneBse  did  or  did  not  see  Fiton  numing,  with  all  hia 
legs,  at  about  one  o'clock,  along  the  Bounonnes  road ; 
whether  Maniquet  did  or  did  not  say  Good-eTening  to 
Pitou,  who  waa  passing  by  Mauiquet's  house  about  two 
or  half-paat,  — this  ia  certain  :  that  if  Pitou,  — of  whom 
we  lost  aigbt,  along  with  Catherine,  about  half-past  ten 
or  eleven  in  the  evening,  in  the  valley  which  divide* 
Piueleu  from  the  Koue  Fields, — if  Pitoa  did  go  from 
tbere  to  Clouise  Bock,  a  league  and  a  half;  if  he  went 
from  Clouise  Gock  to  Bounonnee,  two  laaguea  farther ; 
if  from  Boursonnea  he  Tetumed  to  Clonlse  Rock  ;  if, 
finally,  he  Tetuined  from  Clouise  Bock  to  his  own  hom^ 
•—  if  Fitou  did  these  things,  we  say,  it  may  be  well  ooi^ 
jectured  that  first,  he  put  Catherine  into  a  place  of 
■a&ty  ;  then,  went  to  BoorvonneB  af^r  news  of  the  Yia- 
oount ;  next,  returned  to  Catherine,  with  intelligenc* 
concerning  the  Viscount ;  and  that  he  covered  all  this 
ground,  eigbt  or  nine  leagues,  between  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  and  two  or  two  and  a  half  in  the  morning,  — 
a  BUppositioD  hardly  admiaaibl^  even  for  one  of  thoM 
royal  couriers,  who,  as  some  people  assert,  oonld  formerly 
break  all  present  records ;  but  this  effort  need  not  astonish 
chose  who  have  heretofore  learned  to  appreciate  Pitou'* 
looomotive  faculties. 

Neverthelesi^  as  Fitou  revealed  to  nobody  the  aecrets 
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of  that  ni^ti  when  he  was  apparently  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  abiquitjy  the  resalt  was, — with  the  exception  of 
J}6aii6  Maniquety  to  whose  Good-evening  he  had  re- 
wpooded, — that  nobody,  not  even  Father  Lajeunesse  or 
the  woodcutter,  dared  affirm  on  oath,  that  it  was  indeed 
Pitou,  who  was  seen  in  these  other  places,  —  at  the  de- 
divity  of  Clouise  Bock  or  on  the  Boorsonnes  Road, — and 
not  a  spectre  or  phantom,  taking  on  some  resemblance  to 
Pitou. 

At  about  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  as  Billot  was 
monnting  his  horse  to  ride  afield,  Pitou  was  seen,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  fatigue  or  excitement,  making  up 
Tailor  Dulauroy's  accounts,  to  which  he  added,  as  vouch- 
ers, the  receipts  of  each  of  the  thirty-three  soldiers. 

There  is  one  other  person  of  our  acquaintance  who 
slept  badly  that  night.     This  was  Doctor  BaynaL 

At  one  o'clock  he  was  roused  by  the  Viscount's  lackey, 
who  rang  the  bell  as  if  he  would  pull  it  o£ 

The  Doctor,  as  was  his  custom  when  the  night-bell 
Bomided,  opened  the  door  himself.  The  Viscount's  lackey 
had  oome  for  hinii  because  of  a  serious  accident  to  his 
master;  and  he  led  a  second  horse,  ready  saddled,  so 
that  Doctor  Baynal  need  not  be  delayed  a  single  instant. 

The  Doctor  dressed  himself  in  a  turn  of  his  hand, 
straddled  the  horse,  and  started  at  a  gallop,  preceded  by 
the  lackey,  as  if  he  were  a  courier. 

What  was  the  accident  1  He  would  be  informed  at  the 
eh&teau ;  only  he  had  better  bring  his  case  of  surgical 
instruments. 

The  accident  proved  to  be  a  wound  in  the  left  side  and 
a  scratch  on  the  right  shoulder,  made  by  two  balls,  which 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  calibre,  that  is,  tweuty-four ; 
but  as  to  the  details  of  the  occurrence,  the  Visoount  would 
say  nothing. 
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One  of  the  two  vounde,  the  one  in  the  dde,  wu 
■eriouB,  but  not  dangerous,  as  tbe  ball  passed  through 
the  flesh,  without  touching  any  important  organ. 

Aa  to  tbe  other  wound,  it  was  not  worth  talking  abont 

When  the  injurieH  were  dressed,  tha  young  man  gav« 
the  Doctor  twenty-five  louia  to  maintain  silence. 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  keep  nlence,  you  must  pay  me 
only  my  ordinary  fee,  that  is,  one  pistole,  or  ten  francs," 
responded  the  brave  physician ;  and  taking  only  one  louis 
(twenty-four  francs)  from  the  pile,  he  gave  fourteen  francs 
in  change  to  the  Yiscoont,  who  in  vain  urged  him  to 
accept  more. 

This  the  Doctor  would  not  do ;  but  he  announced  that 
he  thought  three  visits  would  be  necessary,  and  that  he 
would  therefore  return  the  next  day,  on  the  day  after 
that,  and  again  on  tbe  day  foUowing. 

At  the  second  visit  the  Doctor  found  bis  patient  np. 
By  the  aid  of  a  band,  which  held  the  plaster  in  its  place 
against  the  wound,  Isidore  was  able  the  next  day  to 
mount  his  horse,  aa  if  nothing  had  happened  to  bin) ; 
so  that  nobody  in  the  household  knew  anything  of  his 
accident,  except  his  confidential  servant. 

At  the  third  visit  Doctor  Baynal  found  hla  patient  had 
gone  ont;  and  thertfore  he  would  cmly  accept  a  half* 
pistole,  or  five  francs,  for  his  visit 

The  Doctor  was  one  of  those  rare  phyaidans  who  ara 
worthy  to  have  in  their  ofQoes  a  certain  Bunons  engrav- 
iuft  which  representa  Hippocrates  refusing  the  gifts  of 
Artazerxes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
mibabbatt'b  great  treason. 

MiRABBAU*8  last  words  to  the  Queen  are  not  foigotten,  — 
the  words  which  he  spoke  just  before  leaving  the  pavilion 
at  Saint  Cloud,  when  she  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss : 
'*  Madame,  through  this  kiss  the  monarchy  is  saved." 

This  promise,  made  by  Prometheus  to  Juno,  on  the  eve 
of  her  dethronement,  Mirabeau  endeavored  to  make  good. 

He  began  the  struggle,  confident  of  his  own  strength, 
not  dreaming  that —  by  reason  of  so  many  royal  impru- 
dences^ and  three  abortive  conspiracies  —  he  was  bidden 
to  wage  a  losing  fight. 

Perhaps  if  Mirabeau  had  been  able  to  work  longer 
under  the  shelter  of  a  mask,  anonymously, — and  this 
would  certainly  have  been  more  prudent,  —  he  could 
have  fought  to  better  advantage ;  but  one  day,  not  many 
weeks  after  his  interview  with  the  Queen,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Assembly,  he  saw  groups  of  men  standing 
here  and  there,  and  heard  various  outcries. 

He  approached  one  of  these  groups,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  commotion* 

Leaflets  were  being  handed  about.  From  time  to  time 
a  voice  cried  out:  "The  Great  Treason  of  Monsieur 
de  Mirabeau  I  The  Great  Treason  of  Monsieur  de 
Mirabeau  1 " 

**  Ah  ha,"  said  he,  drawing  a  piece  of  money  from  his 
pockety  ''I  fimoy  this  concerns  me!— My  friend,"  he 
continued, — addressing  the  man  who  was  distributing 
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the  pamphletSy  and  who  had  seyeral  thousand  of  them 
in  the  panniers  pUcidly  borne  by  a  donkey,  whithersoever 
his  master  wished  his  stock  to  be  transported,  —  ''My 
firiend,  how  much  for  Mirabeau's  Great  Treason  I  ** 

The  distributor  looked  Mirabeau  straight  in  the  fiuse 
and  said:  ''Coant  de  Mirabeau,  I  give  it  away  for 
nothing ;  **  adding  in  a  lower  voice :  "  And  a  hundred 
thousand  copies  have  been  printed." 

Mirabeau  thoughtfully  passed  along.  That  leaflet, 
which  was  given  away  I  That  colporter,  who  recognised 
him  1  Doubtless  this  was  one  of  those  stupid  or  mali- 
cious publications^  which  appeared  by  millions  at  that 
epoch.  Undue  malice  or  foolishness  would  rob  it  of  all 
mischief  and  deprive  it  of  all  value. 

Mirabeau  threw  his  eyes  over  the  first  page,  and  grew 
pale.  This  first  page  contained  a  list  of  Mirabeau's 
debts,  and  —  strangely  enough  I  —  the  list  was  exact : 
two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  francs  I 

Below  this  list  was  the  precise  date  on  which  this  som 
was  to  be  paid  to  Mirabeau's  different  creditors,  by  the 
Queen's  treasurer,  Monsieur  de  Fontanges. 

Then  came  an  estimate  of  the  sum  paid  him  monthly 
by  the  Court, — six  thousand  francs. 

Finally,  there  was  a  full  account  of  his  recent  interview 
with  the  Queen. 

What  Mirabeau  could  not  understand  was  this,  —  the 
anonymous  pamphleteer  was  not  wrong  in  a  single  cipher, 
and  had  hardly  misstated  a  single  word. 

What  enemy  pursued  him  thus, -*>  terrible,  mysterious 
full  of  dangerous  secrets  1  or  rather,  what  enemy  thus 
pursued  the  monarchy,  through  himi 

The  oolporter  to  whom  he  had  spoken,  who  had  recog- 
nized him,  who  had  called  hmi  by  name,  —  it  seemed  to 
Mirabeau  the  man's  face  was  not  strange  to  him. 
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He  retraced  his  stepa.  The  donkey  was  still  there, 
with  his  panniers  three-quarters  empty;  but  the  first 
distributor  had  disappeared,  and  another  had  taken  his 
plaoe.  The  new  man  was  entirely  unknown  to  Mirabeau ; 
but  he  did  not  carry  on  the  distribution  with  less  alacrity 
than  his  predecessor. 

It  chanced  at  this  moment  that  Doctor  Gilbert  —  who 
was  present  nearly  eveiy  day  at  the  Assembly  debates, 
especially  when  those  debates  were  important  —  passed 
by  the  plaoe  where  the  oolporter  was  stationed. 

Absorbed  in  meditation,  his  attention  would  perhaps 
not  have  been  drawn,  either  towards  the  groups  of  people 
or  their  exclamations,  if  Mirabeau,  with  his  customary 
audacity,  had  not  walked  up  to  Gilbert's  right  side,  taken 
him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  straight  to  the  leaflet-dis- 
tributor, who  said  to  Gilbert,  as  he  said  to  everybody 
else,  stretching  out  his  hand :  ''  Citizen,  here 's  Mira- 
beau*s  Great  Treason  1 "  but  at  the  sight  of  Gilbert  his 
tongue  and  arm  were  checked  as  if  by  paralysis. 

Gilbert  in  turn  looked  at  the  fellow,  dropped  the 
pamphlet  in  disgust,  and  went  away,  saying:  ''This  is 
a  rascally  business  you  are  up  to,  Monsieur  Beausire  ! " 
and  taking  Mirabeau's  arm  he  continued  his  way  towards 
the  Assembly,  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  had  forsaken 
the  Archbishop's  Palace  for  the  Hiding  School. 

**  Do  you  know  that  man  1 "  asked  Mirabeau  of  Gilbert. 

''  I  know  him  as  one  often  knows  such  fellows,"  said 
Gilbert.  "  He  is  a  discharged  soldier,  a  gambler,  a  shark. 
For  want  of  something  better  to  do,  he  has  evidently 
turned  slanderer." 

''  Ah,  if  it  woB  slander  1 "  murmured  Mirabeau,  putting 
his  hand  on  the  place  where  his  heart  had  been,  —  a 
place  now  occupied  by  a  wallet  containing  money  firom 
the  palace ;  and  then  he  walked  sadly  along. 
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"  Are  70U  BO  little  of  &  philosopher  that  700  will  let 
yourself  be  floored  hy  auch  an  attack  aa  thia  1 "  asked 
Gilbert 

"II"  cried  Mirabeau.  "Ah,  you  don't  know  me, 
Doctor.  —  They   say    I  'm  told,  when  they  should  aay 

I  'm  merely  paid !  Well,  to-morrow  I  Tl  buy  a  manaiDii ; 
to-morrow  I II  aet  up  a  carriage,  horses,  servants ;  to- 
morrow I  '11  have  a  cook,  and  keep  open  house.     Floored  t 

I I  After  all,  what  oiatters  the  popularity  of  yesterday 
and  the  unpopularity  of  to-day  1  Have  I  no  future  before 
me  1  —  No,  Doctor,  what  kills  me  is  this,  that  the  promise 
I  made  I  ahall  not  probably  be  able  to  keep.  This  comes 
from  the  error  —  I  might  say,  the  treachery — of  the 
Court  towards  me.  I  saw  the  Queen,  did  I  noti  Well, 
she  appeared  to  put  entire  trust  in  me.  For  an  instant 
I  dreamed — an  iosensate  dream,  with  such  a  woman  ! 
—  well,  for  an  instant  I  dreamed,  not  merely  of  being 
Prime  Minister  for  the  King,  like  Richelieu,  but  the 
minister  —  or,  let  ua  rather  say,  the  lover  —  of  a 
Queen,  as  was  Mazarin  of  Anne  of  Austria;  and  the 
world  of  politics  was  no  worse  off  on  that  account.  Yery 
well,  what  did  the  do  %  The  very  same  day,  after  ^e  left 
me,  she  wrote  to  her  agent  in  Germany,  Herr  Flach- 
slauden ;  '  Tell  my  brother  Leopold  that  I  am  of  his 
mind ;  that  I  mi^e  nse  of  Mirabeau,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing serious  in  my  relations  with  him.'  — I  have  proof 
of  this ! " 

"You  are  sure  of  thatt"  asked  Gilbert. 

"  Sure,  —  practically  8ur«.  —  That  is  n't  all  1  You 
know  what  question  is  before  the  Assembly  to^lay  t " 

"  I  know  it 's  some  question  of  war,  but  I  am  not  well 
posted  as  to  the  cause  of  that  war." 

"  Oh  Lord,  it 's  very  siniple,"  said  Mirabeau.  "  Europe 
ia  divided  between  two  parties,  Austria  and  Buasia  on 
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one  aide,  England  and  PruBsia  on  the  other  side ;  yet 
both  are  moved  by  the  same  sentiment,  hatred  of  our 
Revolution.  For  Russia  and  Austria,  a  manifestation  of 
this  dislike  is  not  difficult,  for  it  is  their  natural  bias; 
but  as  for  liberal  England  and  philosophical  PrussiSy  it 
takes  some  time  for  them  to  decide  to  change  from  one 
pole  to  its  opposite,  —  to  abjure  what  they  have  been, 
and  swear  allegiance  to  what  they  have  not  appeared 
to  be,  and  so  avow  themselves,  what  they  really  are,  the 
enemies  of  liberty.** 

Gilbert  listened  eagerly  as  Mirabeau  went  on :  "  Eng- 
land, on  her  part,  sees  Brabant  extending  her  hand  to 
France  for  help;  and  this  has  hastened  England's  de- 
cision. Our  Revolution,  my  dear  Doctor,  is  alive ;  it  is 
contagious.  That  Irishman,  Edmund  Burke,  a  pupil  of 
the  Saint  Omer  Jesuits,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  Pitt,  has 
just  launched  a  manifesto  against  France,  for  which  he  is 
paid  in  good  yellow  gold  by  Mr.  Pitt.  England  does  not 
declare  war  against  France ;  no,  she  dares  not  do  so,  as 
yet ;  but  she  abandons  Belgium  to  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
and  she  will  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Spain,  our  ally." 

Coming  from  things  foreign  to  those  with  which  Gil- 
bert was  more  familiar,  Mirabeau  continued :  '*  Well,  yes- 
terday, Louis  Sixteenth  informed  the  Assembly  that  he 
had  put  fourteen  ships  on  a  war  footing.  Thereupon  will 
arise  the  great  discussion  in  to-day's  session.  This  is  the 
question :  To  which  department  of  Government  belongs 
the  right  to  declare  war  ]  Already  the  King  has  lost  the 
right  of  administering  Interior  Affairs,  of  levying  taxes, 
and  BO  on.  He  has  also  lost  control  over  the  department 
of  Law  and  the  Courts.  If  he  loses  the  administration  of 
the  War  Department,  what  is  there  left  for  him  1 " 

As  Gilbert  made  no  reply,  Mirabeau  began  to  talk 
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Tery  oonfidentiallj :  ''  On  the  other  sidei  —  as  firiendfl,  my 
dear  Doctor,  let  na  frankly  grapple  with  queationa  whidi 
cannot  be  wisely  touched  in  the  Assembly,  —  on  the 
other  side,  the  King  is  distrusted.  The  Eevolution  is  not 
yet  completed,  — though  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  done 
more  to  help  it  than  anybody  else,  —  and  it  will  not  be 
completed,  without  breaking  the  sword  in  the  King's 
hands.  Of  all  his  privileges,  the  most  dangerous  to  leave 
in  his  hands  is  the  power  of  waging  war." 

**  And  what  then  will  you  do,  Count  1  * 

''Oh  well,  faithful  to  my  plighted  word,  I  shall  de- 
mand that  this  power  be  left  in  the  King^s  hands ;  though 
I  risk  my  popularity,  and  perhaps  my  life,  in  maintain- 
ing this  demand.  I  shall  propose  to  the  Assembly  a  de* 
cree  which  will  render  the  King  victorious,  triumphant^ 
Now  what  is  that  King  doing,  at  this  very  hourl  He  is 
having  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  search  the  old  Parliament 
taiy  records,  for  certain  ancient  formulas  of  protestation 
against  the  States  General,  in  order  to  draw  up  a  new 
and  secret  protest  against  the  Assembly.'* 

"Is  it  possible t** 

**  Ah,  there 's  the  pity  of  it,  my  dear  Gilbert  I  There 
is  too  much  of  this  secret  business,  and  not  enough  frank- 
ness, —  not  enough  publicity  I  And  that 's  why  I  wish 
—  I,  Mirabeau,  do  you  hear  1 — that's  why  I  wish  that 
everybody  should  know  that  I  'm  on  the  royal  side,  since 
so  I  am.  You  think  that  this  slander,  directed  against 
myself,  must  trouble  met  Not  so^  Doctor,  it  will  help 
me.  To  bring  me  out,  I  require  what  a  storm  requires 
for  its  outburst,  —  dark  clouds  and  contrary  winds.  ~-* 
Come  in.  Doctor,  come  in,  —  and  you  11  see  a  great 
session,  I  answer  for  it." 

Mirabeau  was  not  mistaken.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
the  Riding  School  he  had  a  chance  to  prove  his  oouiage. 
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Everybodj  cried  Treaton,  under  his  nose;  while  one 
showed  him  a  cord  and  another  a  pistol 

Mirabeau  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  walked  on  like 
Jean  Bart,  elbowing  aside  those  who  were  in  his  way. 

The  outcries  followed  him  inside  the  hall,  and  seemed 
to  CToke  new  cries  therein.  Hardly  did  he  appear  than 
a  hundred  Toices  shouted  :  **  There  he  is  I  The  traitor  I 
The  renegade  orator  I     The  man  with  a  price  1  '* 

Bamave  was  on  the  rostrum,  speaking  against  Minir 
beau.     Mirabeau  looked  at  him  pointedly. 

**  Well,  yes,"  said  Bamave,  "  it  is  thyself  who  is  called 
a  tnutor,  and  sgainst  whom  I  am  speaking." 

**  Then  if  it 's  against  me  thou  art  talking,  I  will  take 
a  turn  in  the  Tuileries.  I  shall  have  time  to  get  back 
before  thy  peroration." 

Sure  enough,  with  head  erect  and  threatening  eye,  he 
went  out,  —  amidst  hisses,  imprecations,  menaces, — 
took  the  Feuillant  Terrace  (so  called,  because  an  order 
of  Cistercian  monks  once  had  a  convent  on  this  site)  and 
thence  descended  towards  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 

Half  way  down  the  Grand  Avenue  was  a  young  woman, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  spray  of  verbena,  whereof  she  was 
inhaling  the  perfume,  while  a  circle  of  listeners  gathered 
about  her. 

On  her  left  was  a  vacant  place,  to  which  Mirabeau 
drew  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by  her  side. 

Half  of  those  who  sat  near  them  rose  and  walked  away. 
Mirabeau  smiled,  as  he  saw  them  go.  The  young  woman 
offered  him  her  hand. 

''Ah,  Baroness,"  he  said^  ''have  you  no  fear  of  catching 
the  pest  1** 

"My  dear  Count,''  responded  the  young  woman, 
"  they  say  you  are  leaning  towards  our  side,  and  I  would 
draw  you  stiD  nearer  to  us.'' 
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Minibeaa  Bmiled,  and  fin:  three-qoartetB  of  an  hour  he 
chatted  with  thia  joang  woman,  —  none  other  than  Anne 
Louifle  Germaine  Necker,  BaiDneas  de  StaeL 

At  the  end  of  three-quartera  of  an  hour,  lookkig  at  hia 
watch,  he  said  :  **  Ah,  BaiDneaa,  I  ask  joa  to  ezcoae  me. 
Bamave  is  making  a  speech  against  me.  He  had  heen 
talking  an  hour  when  I  came  away  from  the  Assembly. 
I  have  had  the  happiness  of  chatting  with  you  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  That  makes  two  hours  that  my 
accuser  has  been  on  the  rostrum.  His  speech  must  be 
near  its  end,  and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  answer  him." 

"  Go  I "  said  the  Baroness,  "  speak,  and  be  of  good 
cheer." 

''Give  me  that  branch  of  verbena,  Baroness,"  said 
MirabeaUf  "  and  it  will  serve  me  as  a  talisman." 

**  This  verbena  t  Have  a  care,  my  dear  Count !  Ver- 
bena is  the  herb  for  funeral  libations." 

"  Give  it  me,  all  the  same.  It  is  well  to  be  crowned 
as  a  martyr,  when  one  descends  to  fight  brutes  in  the 
amphitheatre.'' 

*'The  truth  is,"  said  Madame  de  Sta^  ''it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  more  brutish  than  yesterday's  session  of  the 
National  Assembly. ** 

"  Ah,  Baroness/'  responded  Mirabeau,  "  why  limit  the 
date  to  yesterday." 

Taking  from  her  hands  the  sprig  of  verbena  which  she 
offered  him,  partly  in  recompense  for  his  jest,  Mirabeau 
saluted  her  gallantly,  went  up  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
Feuillant  Terrace,  and  re-entered  the  Assembly. 

Bamave  descended  from  the  tribune,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  whole  assemblage,  having  pronounced  one 
of  those  high-sounding  discourses  which  go  well  with  all 
parties* 

Hardly  was  Mirabeau  seen  on  the  tribune  than  a  Btorm 
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of  ones  and  omaes  uprose  against  him.  Lifting  his  pow- 
erful handy  he  waited.  Profiting  by  one  of  those  intervals 
of  silence,  which  always  come  amid  storms  or  riots,  he 
presently  exclaimed :  *'  I  well  know  that  it  was  not  hx 
finom  the  Roman  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock." 

Such  is  the  majesty  of  geniusy  that  this  bright  saying 
ailenoed  the  most  angry  listeners.  When  Mirabeau  had 
thus  compelled  silence,  the  victory  was  half  gained. 

He  demanded  that  to  the  King  should  be  given  the 
right  to  declare  war.  This  demand  was  too  great,  and 
it  was  refused.  Then  began  a  struggle  over  the  amend- 
ments. The  principal  attack  having  been  repulsed,  it 
was  necessary  to  gain  the  day  by  partial  onslaughts; 
and  five  times  Mirabeau  mounted  the  tribune. 

Bamave  had  spoken  two  hour&  During  three  hours, 
at  different  times,  Mirabeau  spoke ;  and  this  is  what  he 
obtained :  That  the  King  should  have  the  right  of  mak- 
ing warlike  preparations,  and  directing  the  forces  as  he 
wished;  that  he  might  propose  a  declaration  of  war  to 
the  Assembly;  and  that  the  Assembly  should  decide 
nothing  warlike,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  King. 

What  might  Mirabeau  not  have  obtained,  but  for  that 
leaflet,  gratuitously  distributed,  at  first  by  some  colporter 
unknown,  and  afterwards  by  Beansire,  and  which  was 
entitled,  as  we  have  said,  Mirabeau's  Great  Treason? 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Mirabeau  was  fortunately 
not  chopped  into  mincemeat. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bamave  was  carried  away  in 
triumph  by  the  people. 

Poor  Bamave  1  The  day  was  not  far  distant  when,  in 
his  turn,  he  would  hear  a  cry :  **  The  Great  Treason  of 
Monsieur  Bamave.'* 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THB     ELIXIR    OF    UFE. 

MiBABEAU  went  away  from  the  Asaembly  with  a  proud 
eye  and  high  head.  So  long  as  he  was  in  the  preaenoe 
of  danger,  he  considered  only  the  task,  and  not  his  own 
strength. 

In  this  respect  he  was  like  Marshal  Saxe,  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy.  Enfeebled,  ill,  Saxe  remained  all  day  oa 
horseback,  firmer  than  the  most  valiant  soldier  in  his 
army ;  but  when  the  English  ranks  were  broken,  when  the 
last  smoke  of  the  last  cannon-shot  saluted  the  rout  of  the 
English,  he  fell  dying  on  the  field  of  battle  he  had  won. 

It  was  the  same  with  Mirabeau.  One  day,  when  he 
returned  home,  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  pile  of 
cushions,  in  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  flowers. 

Two  passions  had  Mirabeau,  women  and  flowers. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Assembly,  his  health  had 
visibly  altered.  Notwithstanding  his  vigorous  tempera* 
ment,  he  had  suffered  much,  both  physically  and  men* 
tallyi  from  persecution  and  imprisonment;  so  that  he 
was  never  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

So  long  as  a  man  is  young,  and  all  his  organs  are  sub- 
missive to  his  will,  ready  to  obey  the  first  commands  com- 
municated to  them  from  the  brain,  they  work  together 
simultaneously,  and  fulfil,  without  opposition,  every  desire 
of  his  heart ;  but  as  a  man  advances  in  years,  every  organ 
(if  it  may  be  so  expressed)  begins  to  argue,  —  like  some 
old  servant,  who  still  obeys,  but  has  been  spoiled  by  long 
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serrice;  and  it  is  not  without  patience  and  effort  that 
theae  faculties  are  brought  to  reason. 

Mirabeau  was  at  this  stage  of  life.  To  make  his 
physical  oTgans  continue  to  serve  him  with  their  wonted 
alacrity,  he  had  to  rouse  them ;  and  anger  alone  would 
stimulate  these  aching  and  exhausted  servants  to  action. 

This  time  he  felt  that  his  condition  was  more  critical 
than  ever;  and  he  offered  but  faint  resistance  to  his 
lackey,  who  was  urging  the  necessity  of  sending  for  a 
physician,  when  Doctor  Gilbert  rang,  and  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  room. 

Mirabeau  offered  his  hand,  and  drew  the  Doctor  down 
upon  the  cushions,  where  he  was  reclining,  amidst  leaves 
and  flowers. 

**  Well,  my  dear  Count,**  said  Gilbert,  "  I  could  not  go 
home  without  congratulating  you.  You  promised  me 
another  victory  to-day ;  but  you  have  done  better  than 
that,  for  you  have  wrought  a  triumph." 

^  Tes !  but  this  sort  of  a  victory  is  like  one  achieved 
by  the  great  Pyrrhus,— -won  by  awful  losses.  One  more 
such  triumph,  and  I  am  done  for.*' 

Gilbert  looked  at  Mirabeau,  and  said :  ''  In  fact,  you 
are  sick!" 

Mirabeau  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied  :  "  At  my 
rate  of  living,  anybody  else  would  have  died  a  hundred 
times.  I  have  two  secretaries ;  they  are  both  up  to  their 
eyes  in  work,  and  under  the  weather.  Pellinc,  especially, 
has  been  sick  abed  three  days.  It  is  his  business  to 
copy  the  loose  sheets,  covered  with  my  abominable  hand- 
writing ;  and  I  can't  get  along  without  him,  because  he 
alone  can  decipher  and  understand  me.  Doctor,  point 
out  something,  I  don't  say  by  which  I  may  live,  but 
which  wiU  give  me  force  while  I  live." 

^  What  can  you  expect  1 "  said  Gilbert,  after  having 
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felt  the  Bick  man's  pulse.  ''There  is  no  adyioe  to  be 
given  to  an  organization  like  yours.  Why  counsel  re- 
pose, to  a  man  who  finds  all  his  strength  in  actiyitj  % 
Why  advise  temperance,  to  a  genius  who  flourishes  in 
the  midst  of  excess  1  If  I  advise  the  removal  from  your 
rooms  of  all  these  flowers,  which  send  forth  their  oxygen 
by  day  and  their  carbonic  acid  by  night,  —  why,  flowers 
have  become  a  necessity  with  you,  and  you  suffer  more 
by  their  absence  than  by  their  presence.  If  I  warn  you 
to  treat  the  ladies  like  the  flowers,  and  keep  them  at  a 
distance,  especially  overnight,  you  may  say  you  would 
rather  die.  Live,  then,  my  dear  Count,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  your  life ;  but  have  about  you  only 
scentless  flowers  and  platonio  affections." 

'*  As  to  the  last  requirement|  my  dear  Doctor,  you  are 
well  served.  Passionate  love  has  been  too  poor  a  success, 
for  me  to  recommence  it.  Three  years  in  prison,  one 
death^sentence,  the  suicide  of  the  woman  whom  I  loved, 

—  killing  herself  for  another  man,  —  these  occurrences 
have  cured  me  of  that  sort  of  passion.  For  an  instant, 
as  I  told  you,  I  dreamed  of  something  great  I  I  dreamed 
of  an  alliance  like  that  between  Elizabeth  and  Essex, 
between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin,  between  Cath- 
erine the  Second  and  Potemkin ;  but  it  was  only  a 
dream.  That  woman,  in  whose  behalf  I  have  contended, 
I  have  not  seen  since  that  interview;  and  probably  I 
never  shall  see  her  again." 

Gilbert  mournfully  contemplated  the  great  statesman, 
as  he  continued :  ''  See  here,  Gilbert,  there  is  no  torture 
BO  great  as  the  feeling  that  one  carries  in  his  brain 
immense  projects,  —  the  prosperity  of  a  kingdom,  the 
triumph  of  his  friends,  the  annihilation  of  his  enemies, 

—  and  that  all  these  plans  elude  him,  by  a  wrong  throw 
of  the  dice,  by  some  caprice  of  fatality.    Oh,  the  follies 
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of  mj  youth  1     How  thej  make  me  atone  for  them  I 
How  thej  avenge  themselves  I" 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  :  **  Why  do 
the  royal  family  mistrust  me  1    Except  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  when  I  was  pressed  to  the  wall,  and  when  I 
had  no  choice  but  to  strike  back,  in  order  to  show  them 
the  strength  of  my  blows,  ~- except  on  those  occasions, 
have  I  not  belonged  completely  to  the  royal  side,  from 
beginning  to  endl    Did  I  not  contend  for  the  King's 
right  to  an  absolute  Veto,  when  Monsieur  Necker  was 
contented  with  a  provisional  Veto,  which  might  be  over* 
ruled  by  the  Assembly  1    Did  I  not  oppose  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  night  of  the  Fourth  of  August,  when  the 
nobility  were  despoiled  of  their  privileges  1    Did  I  not 
protest  against  the  promulgation,  by  the  Assembly,  of 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Humanity,  —  not  that 
I  wished  to  destroy  it,  but  because  I  believed  the  day 
for  its  proclamation  had  not  yet  come  1    To-day,  —  yes, 
even  to-day,  —  have   I  not  served  royalty  beyond  its 
hopes  1     Have  I  not  obtained  what  nobody  else  could 
have  obtained,  —  whether  cabinet-miuister  or  prince, — 
and  have  I  not  done  this  at  the  expense  of  my  honor, 
my  popularity,  my  lifel     Reflect  well  on  what  I  am 
telling  you,  you  great  philosopher,  for  perhaps  the  down- 
fiJl  of  the  monarchy  lies  in  these  simple  facts.     Perhaps 
I  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  great  favor,  but  only  once  have 
I  been  allowed  to  speak  to  the  Queen  I     Yet  when  I 
think  of  it,  if  my  fiither  had  not  died  so  short  a  time 
before  the  Bastille  was  destroyed,  and  if  decency  had  not 
prevented  me  from  appearing  in  public  on  the  second 
day  after  his  death,  —  the  day  when   Lafayette   was 
appointed  General  of  the  National  Guard,  and  Bailly 
was   appointed  Mayor  of   Paris,  —  I   should  undoubt- 
edly have  been  chosen  Mayor  in  place  of  Bailly.     How 
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ti/.Ttsft  wmM  k»T«  t«ea  ciAatsad !  Tbc  Kiog  «coId  bav* 
(ly^j  iM<«a  t.-j«  DMSMt-.tT  of  l«a3g  ia  hMMcnr  with  nte. 
]  (ttw/iiM  bave  iiM|i^r>Hl  L^  vtU*  diffesot  idaa  fivm 
itcMt  wliKb  be  ixvw  theri^nM,  tovards  «  o^  whkb 
i^n.l'imm  Uxt!  lUc'/luti"!!  v:tL;n  its  vails.  I  dKtJd  Imve 
w<>D  liM  fiuiiAeaix.  I  •b"''14  ltt*e  kd  bin.  bdora  Um 
twil  «M  too  d««;p)7  mted,  into  decisiTc  utd  prvreativs 
tnoauHjrML  Iturt^  of  that,  I  am  menlj  an  AaaemUj 
I>e|>iit]',  ft  nun  nupected,  feared,  bated,  coTied,  ke^ 
away  U'lta  Ui«  KiD|f,BiHl  ■landered  to  tbe  Queen.  Can 
jrini  ImIjii**  tliii.  Doctor,  that  when  abe  hw  me  at  Saint 
VMmA,  ih«  ifrew  pallid  t  Tbe  ei[dao«tuin  b  Terr  easy, 
tia*  »lio  not  been  \vA  to  believe  that  I  bnmgfat  aboat  tbe 
luMTiini  of  the  Fifth  and  8iith  (^  Octobert  Well,  during 
the  jMuit  j'ear  I  have  tried  to  do  all  that  I  waa  urged  to 
dii;  hilt  t'>^iiy,  — ah,  to-day  I  —  both  for  tbe  aafety  at 
tlxi  fniiiiarcby  and  inynelf,  —  I  fear  it  ia  too  late." 

Wit))  an  expri-NMionof  pain  over  bia  whole  pbjBiognotny, 
MiraUrnu  gnuipud  tbe  flesh  on  his  cheat,  jnst  over  hia 

"YiHi  are  NiifTcrinK,  Countl"  aud  Gilbert. 

"  1.11(0  the  dainnud  I  There  are  some  dayi,  on  my 
hoiKir,  when  I  i^ould  believe  my  enemiea  to  be  torturing 
my  Ixxly  with  anonic,  as  they  torture  my  mind  with  slan- 
der. Do  you  believe  in  tbe  Borgia  poisonB,'tbe  aqua 
in/ana  of  I'lfmiiHci,  the  poudrt  de  tnoeemon  of  Laroisin  1 " 
Skbo'l  Mimixuiii,  smiliiiK- 

"  No  I  lint  I  believe  in  that  fiery  steel  which  wears 
ont  Ita  Mciililianl,  in  that  lamp  whose  dilated  flame  ehat- 
tcrs  its  gliilie," 

(lillxirt  drvw  from  his  pocket  a  small  crystal  vial,  oon- 
tainlnu  two  tliimlilufbla  of  greenish  liquor. 

"  Here,  Count,"  he  said,  "we're  now  going  to  tij  an 
•Xlterimi'Ut." 
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''What  is  ill"  asked  Mirabeaa,  regarding  the  yial 
vith  cariosity. 

''One  of  my  friends,  who  I  wish  might  be  one  of 
yours  also,  —  a  man  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  natural 
sciences,  and  in  occult  science  also,  as  he  pretends,—- 
has  given  me  a  recipe  for  this  decoction,  as  a  sove- 
reign antidote,  as  a  universal  panacea,  —  almost  an 
elixir  of  life.  Often,  when  I  have  been  afflicted  with 
those  gloomy  thoughts  which  lead  our  English  neigh- 
bcffs  to  melancholy,  spleen,  and  even  death,  I  have 
taken  several  drops  of  that  liquor ;  and  I  must  say  that 
the  effect  has  always  been  salutary  and  prompt.  Will 
you  try  it  1 " 

"From  your  hand,  dear  Doctor,  I  would  drink  any- 
thing, even  hemlock,  —  and  certainly,  the  elixir  of  life. 
Does  it  require  some  prepanttion,  or  do  you  take  it 
olearf' 

"  No,  this  liquor  is  very  powerful.  Tell  your  servant 
to  bring  a  few  drops  of  brandy,  or  spirits  of  wine,  in  a 
spoon/' 

'^  The  Devil  I  Brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  to  soften  your 
beverage  1  Then  it  must  be  liquid  fire!  I  didn't  sup- 
pose anybody  had  drunk  such  a  beversge  since  Prome- 
theus poured  it  out  for  the  great  ancestor  of  the  human 
race.  However,  I  warn  you  that  my  lackey  may  not  be 
able  to  find  six  drops  of  brandy  in  the  house.  I  'm 
not  like  Pitt,  and  don't  draw  my  eloquence  from  that 
fountain.** 

However,  the  lackey  returned  a  few  seconds  later, 
bringing  a  spoon  containing  five  or  six  drops  of  brandy. 

To  this  Gilbert  added  an  equal  quantity  of  the  liquid 
eontained  in  the  vial.  As  soon  as  the  two  liquors  met, 
they  assumed  the  color  of  absinthe.  Seizing  the  spoon, 
Mirabeau  hastily  swallowed  its  contents. 
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"  Morbleu,  Doctor,"  he  cried  to  Gilbert,  "you  did  well 
to  warn  me  this  drag  was  so  vigorous.  It  seems  as  if  I 
had  swallowed  lightuing." 

Gilbert  smiled,  and  appeared  entirely  confident  of  the 
result. 

Mirabeau  looked  for  an  instant  as  if  he  were  being  oon- 
sumed  by  those  drops  of  fire  ;  his  head  hung  down  upon 
his  bosom,  and  his  hand  was  pressed  against  his  stomach. 
Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  and  said  :  "  Ah,  Doctor, 
that  is  truly  an  elixir  of  life,  which  you  made  me 
drink ! " 

Then  he  rose  and  said,  with  his  forehead  elevated,  his 
breathing  buoyant^  and  his  arms  extended :  ^  Even 
though  the  monarchy  totters,  I  have  strength  enough  to 
sustain  it." 

Gilbert  smiled  and  asked :  "  You  feel  better,  then  I'' 

"  Doctor,  tell  me  where  they  sell  this  decoction  1  I 
tell  you,  I  'd  have  that  flaming  liquid,  although  I  had  to 
pay,  for  every  drop  of  it,  a  diamond  of  equal  sice,  and 
renounce  every  other  luxury  in  life;  for  I  should  then 
feel  myself  invincible." 

"  Count,  g^ve  me  your  promise  not  to  take  this  medi- 
cine more  than  twice  a  week,  and  to  apply  to  no  one 
except  myself  for  a  renewal  of  the  prescription,  and  this 
little  bottle  is  yours." 

"  Give  it  me,  and  I  '11  promise  anything  you  wish." 

"  Good ! "  said  Gilbert,  "  but  that  is  n't  all.  You 
mean  to  buy  a  carriage  and  horses,  you  told  me." 

«  Yes." 

"Well,  then,  live  in  the  country.  These  flowers, 
which  vitiate  the  air  of  your  rooms,  would  purify  the  air 
of  your  garden.  The  drives  which  you  would  have  to 
take  every  day,  to  and  from  Paris,  would  be  very  health- 
ful.  If  possible,  select  a  residence  on  high  ground. 
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treeSy  or  near  a  river,  -^say  at  Bellevue,  Saint  Germain, 
or  ArgenteuiL*' 

''At  Argenteuill"  replied  Mirabeau.  ''That's  just 
the  thing !  I  sent  my  man  to  look  up  a  country-house. 
Teisch,  did  n't  you  tell  me  you  had  found  something  that 
would  just  suit  me  1 " 

"Tea,  Monsieur,"  responded  the  man  who  had  been 
assisting  the  Doctor,  "yes,  a  charming  house,  about 
which  a  compatriot  of  mine,  one  Fritz,  spoke  to  me.  It 
appears  that  he  once  lived  there,  with  his  master,  who  is 
a  foreign  banker.  It  is  vacant,  and  Monsieur  can  take  it, 
if  he  will." 

"  Where  is  the  place  1 " 

"Just  outside  of  ArgenteuiL  It  is  called  the  ChlU 
teau  Marais,"  (a  name  which  might  be  rendered,  Swamp 
Castle). 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  very  well,"  said  Mirabeau.  "  When 
my  father  drove  me  away  from  home,  with  his  curse,  and 
several  whacks  of  his  cane,  —  you  know,  Doctor,  my 
father  lived  at  ArgenteuU — t" 

"  Yes." 

"  WeU,  as  I  was  saying,  when  he  drove  me  away  from 
borne,  it  often  happened  that  I  promenaded  up  and  down 
outside  the  walls  of  that  same  beautiful  house,  and  ex- 
daimed  with  Horace,  —  I  ask  pardon,  if  the  quotation  is 
wrong,  —  0  TM  quando  te  (uptcumi  ^  — -  Oh  villa,  when 
shall  I  behold  theel" 

"  Then,  my  dear  Count,  the  time  has  come  for  realiz- 
ing yoiur  dream*  Go  at  once.  Visit  the  Ch&teau  Ma- 
rais,  and  take  yonr  household  with  you,  —  the  sooner  the 
better." 

Mirabeau  reflected,  and  then  turned  to  Gilbert.  "  It 's 
your  duty  to  watch  over  the  invalid  whom  you  have  re- 
stored to  life.    It 's  now  only  five  o'clock.    The  days  are 

TGL.  n.  — 11 
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at  their  longest.    It  'a  fine  weather.    Let  na  take  a  oar- 
riage,  and  go  to  AigenteaiL*' 

'<So  be  it,''  aaid  Oabert,  ''let  ua  go  to  AigenteoiL 
When  one  undertakes  the  care  of  health  so  preciooa  as 
yourfly  my  dear  Count,  eTezything  should  be  considered. 
Let  us  go  and  examine  your  yilhL** 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

KO  KmSHIP  BBTOin)  THB  FOURTH  GRADE. 

MnuLBSAU  had  as  yet  no  well-appointed  establishment, 
and  consequently  no  carriage  of  his  own.  The  senrant 
was  therefore  sent  after  a  hack. 

At  that  epoch  it  was  almost  a  journey  to  Argenteuil, 
which  one  can  now  reach  in  eleven  minutes,  and  which 
one  may  reach  in  eleven  seconds,  ten  years  hence. 

Why  did  Mirabeau  choose  Argenteuil  1  Because  of  the 
Bib-long  remembrances,  as  he  told  the  Doctor,  which 
bound  him  to  the  little  town ;  for  this  man  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  need  of  doubling  the  short  period  of  ex- 
istence left  to  him,  that  he  was  glad  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  past,  in  order  to  avoid  being  drawn  too  swiftly 
into  the  future. 

It  was  at  Argenteuil,  on  July  11, 1789,  that  his  father, 
the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  died,  **  like  a  tnie  gentleman, 
who  would  not  aid  in  the  capture  of  the  Bastille. 

At  the  end  of  Argenteuil  Bridge  Mirabeau  ordered  the 
oarriage  to  stop. 

"  Are  we  there  1 "  asked  the  Doctor. 

**  Tes  and  no  1  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  Ch&teau 
Marais,  which  is  situated  a  quarter-league  the  other  side 
of  Argenteuil ;  but  what  we  are  making  to-day,  dear 
Dootor,  — - 1  forgot  to  teU  you,  —  is  not  merely  a  visit, 
but  a  pilgrimage,  —  such  as  devotees  make  in  their 
devotions,  — a  pilgrimage  with  three  stations.'' 
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^'  A  pilgrimage  1 "  aaid  Gilbert^  smiling ;  "  and  to  what 
saint  1 " 

"  To  Saint  Riquetti,  my  dear  Doctor,  —  a  saint  whom 
you  do  not  recognize,  but  a  saint  whom  men  have  canon- 
ized. In  truth,  I  greatly  misdoubt  if  God — supposing 
he  pays  any  attention  to  the  foolery  of  this  stupid  world 

—  has  ratified  this  canonization.  None  the  less  a  fiust  is 
it,  that  here  died  Siquetti,  Marquis  de  Mirabeaii,  —  the 
Friend  of  Mankind,  as  men  called  him,  —  martyrized  by 
the  extravagance  and  debaucheiy  of  his  unworthy  son, 
Honor^  Gabriel  Victor  Riquetti,  Comte  de  Mirabeau." 

''  True  !  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Tour  father  dtd  die  at 
AtgenteuiL  Pardon  me  for  having  forgotten  it,  my  dear 
Count  My  excuse  is  this,  —  that  I  arrived  fix)m  America 
in  the  early  days  of  July,  and  was  arrested  on  the  way 
from  Havre  to  Paris.  When  your  father  died,  I  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  On  the  Fourteenth  of  July 
I  was  released,  with  seven  other  prisoners.  Important  as 
was  this  personal  occurrence,  it  was  nevertheless  foigotten, 

—  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  details,  —  in  the  tremendous 
events  which  came  to  light  before  the  month  was  over. 

—  Where  did  your  father  live  1 " 

At  the  moment  when  Gilbert  asked  this  question, 
Mirabeau  stopped — for  they  had  left  the  carriage,  and 
were  on  foot  —  in  front  of  the  gateway  of  a  maxision 
situated  on  the  pier,  &oing  the  river,  fix)m  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  lawn  of  three  hundred  paces  and  by  a  row 
of  trees. 

Seeing  a  man  stop  in  front  of  the  gate,  an  enormous 
dog  —  of  the  race  found  in  the  Pyrenees  —  sprang  fbr> 
ward,  growling,  and  thrust  his  head  between  the  bars  of 
the  gate,  trying  to  grab  a  mouthful  of  Mirabean's  flesh, 
or  else  a  fragment  of  his  coat. 

^  Pardieu,  Doctor  t ''  said  Mirabeau,  recoiling  a  ntsp, 
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in  order  to  escape  from  the  fierce  white  teeth  of  this 
Thracian  watchdog,  "  pardieu,  nothing  is  changed  !  I  'm 
receiyed  jost  as  if  my  father  were  aliye." 

Thereupon  a  young  man  appeared  on  the  porch^  and 
adyanced  towards  the  strangers,  after  sUencing  the  dog, 
and  caUing  him  back. 

**  Tour  pardon,  gentlemen,"  said  the  young  man.  '^  His 
masters  haye  no  share  in  the  reception  accorded  you  by 
their  dog.  Many  wayfarers  stop  in  front  of  this  house, 
which  was  once  occupied  by  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 
and  as  our  poor  Cartouche  cannot  comprehend  the  historic 
interest  connected  with  the  abode  of  his  humbler  masters, 
he  growls  eternally.  — To  your  kennel.  Cartouche !  " 

The  young  man  made  a  threatening  gesture,  and  the 
dog  went  growling  to  his  kennel ;  but  on  his  fore  paws, 
which  protruded  through  the  opening,  he  laid  his  head, 
with  its  sharp  teeth,  red  tongue,  and  fiery  eyes.  Mean- 
while Gilbert  and  Mirabeau  exchanged  glances. 

''  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  young  man, ''  there  is  now 
within  this  gate  only  a  host,  ready  to  open  it  and  wel- 
come you,  if  your  curiosity  is  not  limited  to  the  outside.'* 

Gilbert  touched  Mirabeau  with  his  elbow,  as  a  sign 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  inside  of  the  mansion. 
Mirabeau  understood.  Besides,  his  wishes  accorded  with 
Gilbert's,  and  so  he  replied  to  the  young  man  :  ''You  have 
read  our  thoughts,  Monsieur.  Aware  that  this  house 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Friend  of  Mankind,  we  are 
curious  to  yisit  it." 

"And  it  will  increase  your  interest  to  know,  gentle- 
men," said  the  young  man,  **  that  while  the  father  lived 
here,  the  house  was  twice  or  thrice  honored  by  visits  from 
his  illustrious  son,  who  —  if  one  may  judge  from  hearsay 
—  was  not  always  received  as  his  merits  warranted,  — 
as  we  would  receive  him,  if  he  should  ever  have  the 
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fancy  which  you  haye,  gentlemen,  and  which  I  hasten  to 
gratify." 

Bowing,  the  young  man  admitted  the  two  yiaitony  and 
preceded  them  towards  the  house ;  but  Cartouche  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  let  them  enjoy  the  proffered  hospitality, 
for  he  darted  out  of  his  kennel,  barking  frightfully. 

The  young  man  threw  himself  between  the  dog  and  the 
one  visitor  against  whom  Cartouche  seemed  particnlarly 
enraged ;  but  Mirabeau  gently  pushed  the  young  man 
aside  with  his  hand,  saying :  "  Monsieur,  dogs  and  men 
always  bark  at  me  like  this.  Moreoyer,  men  have  bitten 
me,  but  dogs,  never  I  It  is  said  that  the  human  gaie  is 
all-powerful  over  animals.  8q  please  you,  let  me  make 
an  experiment." 

**  Monsieur,"  said  the  youth,  quickly,  **  I  warn  you  that 
Cartouche  is  ugly." 

"  Let  me  alone,  Monsieur,  let  me  alone,"  replied  Mira- 
beau, ''I  have  business,  every  day,  with  uglier  beasts 
than  he.  Yes,  this  very  day  I  had  to  do  with  just  such 
a  whipper-in,  —  a  hound,  a  pack  of  hounds." 

*<  Oh  yes,  but  you  could  talk  to  those  hounds,"  said 
Gilbert,  "and  nobody  can  doubt  the  power  of  your 
tongue." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mirabeau, ''  I  believe  you  are  an  adept 
in  magnetism  t " 

•*  Undoubtedly  I     What  then  1 " 

"  In  that  case,  you  ought  to  recognise  the  power  of  th« 
human  gaze.     Let  me  magnetize  Cartouche." 

Mirabeau  spoke  in  that  venturesome  mood,  so  well 
understood  by  superior  minds. 

"  Try  it  I "  said  Gilbert 

'^Oh  Monsieur,"  repeated  the  youth,  ''don't  ezpoao 
yourself  I" 

''  By  your  leave  t "  said  Miiabean. 
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Tho  young  man  bowed  his  oonaent ;  and  he  retired  to 
the  left,  while  Gilbert  stepped  to  the  right,  as  if  they 
were  witnesses  at  a  dael,  where  the  adversaiy  was  to  fire 
'  on  their  friend. 

The  young  man  also  went  up  two  or  three  steps  to- 
wards the  porch,  so  that  he  could  stop  Cartouche,  if  the 
words  or  looks  of  the  unknown  gentleman  should  not 
suffice. 

The  dog  turned  his  head  right  and  left,  as  if  to  see 
if  the  enemy,  against  whom  he  had  apparently  vowed 
eternal  hatred,  was  really  cut  off  from  all  help.  Seeing 
the  man  alone  and  unarmed,  he  crawled  slowly  out  of 
his  kennel,  more  like  a  serpent  than  a  quadruped,  and 
then  suddenly  leaped  forward,  clearing  at  the  first 
bound  a  third  of  the  distance  between  the  kennel  and 
his  antagonist 

Mirabeau  crossed  his  arms,  and  with  that  tremendous 
look  which  made  him  the  Jupiter  Tonans  (the  Thunderer) 
of  the  roetrumi  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  animal  At  the 
same  time,  all  the  electricity  which  his  powerful  body 
oould  contain  seemed  to  concentrate  itself  in  bis  coun- 
tenance. His  hair  bristled  like  a  lion's  mane ;  and  if  it 
had  been  in  the  first  hours  of  the  night,  —  instead  of  an 
hour  of  the  day  when  it  was  still  quite  light,  though  the 
sun  was  setting,  —  one  would  undoubtedly  have  seen 
every  hair  sparkling  with  electric  fire. 

The  dog  stopped  short,  and  looked  at  him.  Mirabeau 
stooped,  snatched  up  a  handful  of  gravel,  and  threw  it 
in  the  dog's  face. 

The  dog  howled,  and  made  another  leap,  which  brought 
him  within  three  or  four  feet  of  his  adversaiy ;  but  now 
it  was  the  man  who  advanced  upon  the  dog. 

For  an  instant  the  animal  remained  immovable,  like 
the  granite  dog  of  Cephalus  the  Himter,  in  the  classic 
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&blfl.  Diaqaieted  by  Mirabeau's  steady  approach,  he 
appeared  to  hesitate  between  anger  and  fear,  still  thieat- 
ening  with  his  eyes  and  teeth,  yet  crouching  on  his  hind 
legpi..  At  last  Mirabeaa  lifted  his  arm,  with  a  command' 
ing  gesture,  —  such  as  he  often  used  on  the  tribune^ 
when  he  hurled  sarcasm,  irony,  and  insult  at  his  ene- 
mies ;  whereupon  the  conquered  dog  retreated,  trembling 
in  ereiy  limb.  Glancing  backward,  to  see  if  the  way  was 
still  open,  he  finally  turned  tail,  and  rushed  precipitately 
into  his  kenneL 

>[irabeau  lifted  his  head,  as  proud  and  joyous  as  any 
▼ictor  in  the  Isthmian  Games  of  ancient  Greece.  **  Ah, 
Poctor,"  he  said,  ''  the  elder  Mirabeau  had  good  reason 
to  call  dogs  the  types  of  humanity.  Ton  shall  see  thia 
blatant  coward  become  as  servUe  as  any  man !  ** 

With  a  tone  of  command  he  then  said,  letting  hia 
hand  fall  by  his  side:  ''Here,  Cartouche,  here!" 

The  dog  hesitated ;  but  as  the  man  made  an  impatient 
gesture,  he  crawled  again  out  of  his  kennel,  his  eyes  fixed 
i>n  Mimbeau's,  and  crossed  the  intervening  space  till  he 
reached  the  feet  of  his  conqueror,  the  ends  of  whose 
fingers  he  lapped  with  the  tip  of  his  palpitating  tongue, 
after  slowly  and  timidly  raising  his  head. 

^  That 's  right ! "  said  Mirabeau.  "  Now  go  back  to 
your  house  1 "  and,  at  a  sign,  the  dog  went  back,  and 
Inv  down  on  his  straw. 

While  the  youth  remained  on  the  steps  of  the  porch, 
cold  with  fear  and  mute  with  wonder,  Mirabeau  turned 
to  Gilbert,  and  said :  **  Do  you  know  what  I  was  think- 
ing of,  when  engaged  in  the  bit  of  folly  you  hare  just 
witnessed  1  ** 

**  No ;  but  tell  me,  for  you  haTe  not  acted  firom  simple 
bravado,  I  take  it.** 

**  I  was  thinking  of  that  famous  night  of  the  Fifth  and 
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Sixth  of  October.  Doctor,  Doctor,  I  would  give  half  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  to  have  had  King  Louis  the  Six* 
teenth  see  that  dog  spring  at  me,  retreat  to  his  niche, 
and  return  to  lick  my  hand."  Then  he  said  to  the  young 
man :  ^  You  will  pardon  me,  doubtless,  for  haying  hu- 
miliated Cartouche  1  Now  we  will  see  the  Friend  of 
Mankind's  house,  whenever  you  will  allow  ua  to  do  so." 

The  youth  stepped  aside  to  let  Mirabeau  enter,  who 
indeed  seemed  to  need  no  guide,  but  to  know  the  house 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  there  before. 

Without  pausing  on  the  ground-floor,  he  rapidly 
mounted  the  stairs,  ornamented  with  an  artistically 
wrought  iron  balustrade,  saying:  ''This  way,  Doctor; 
this  way  I " 

Indeed,  with  the  leadership  habitual  to  him,  —  arising 
from  that  domination  which  belonged  to  his  tempera- 
ment, —  Mirabeau  at  once  ceased  to  be  a  spectator,  and 
became  an  actor,  seeming  to  be  the  master  of  the  house, 
rather  than  a  mere  visitor. 

Gilbert  foUowed.  Meanwhile  the  youth  summoned  his 
fiither,  a  man  of  fifty  or  fifty-five,  and  also  two  sisters, 
girls  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  in  order  to  tell 
them  what  a  singular  guest  had  come  thither. 

While  the  young  man  was  teUing  them  the  story  of 
Cartouche's  defeat,  Mirabeau  showed  Gilbert  the  former 
Marquis's  study,  bedroom,  and  parlor ;  and  as  each  comer 
roused  some  remembrance,  Mirabeau  recounted  anecdote 
aft»r  anecdote,  with  that  charm  of  narration  which  was 
one  of  his  characteristics. 

While  this  cicerone  told  them  the  story  of  their  own 
house,  the  proprietor  and  his  family  listened,  —  hearing 
and  looking  with  open  ears  and  big  eyes. 

The  upper  apartments  having  been  inspected,  and 
seven    o'clock   sounding   firom   the   Argenteuil   church| 
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Mirabeau  feared  they  should  be  too  late  if  they  remained 
any  loDger,  and  uiged  Gilbert  to  descend,  setting  him 
the  example  by  striding  at  a  leap  down  the  first  fonr 
steps,  to  the  turn  of  the  stairoase. 

«  Monsieur/'  then  said  the  owner  of  the  hoase^  **  you 
seem  to  know  very  much  about  the  history  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mirabeau  and  his  illustrious  son ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  oould,  if  you  would,  tell  us  the  stoiy 
of  these  four  stairs, — an  account  —  from  what  I  hear 
—  which  would  be  no  less  entertaining  than  your 
others." 

Mirabeau  stopped  and  smUed,  saying:  ''Very  true^ 
but  I  meant  to  pass  this  by  in  silence." 

"  Why  so,  Count  r*  asked  the  Doctor. 

*'  Faith,  you  shall  judge !  In  leaving  his  dungeon  at 
Yinoennes,  where  he  had  been  eighteen  months^  Mira- 
beau —  being  double  the  age  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the 
parable,  and  not  perceiving  any  preparation  for  killing 
the  fatted  calf  in  joy  over  his  return  —  took  a  fancy  to 
come  hither,  and  reclaim  his  legitimate  rights.  There 
were  two  reasons  why  Mirabeau  was  badly  received  in  the 
paternal  mansion.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  come  away 
from  Vincennes  against  the  old  Marquis's  will.  In  the 
second  place,  he  came  home  to  ask  for  money.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  Marquis^  who  was  busy  putting 
the  last  touch  to  a  philanthropic  disquisition,  arose  when 
he  saw  his  son,  grasped  his  cane  when  the  boy  began  to 
speak,  and  sprang  upon  him  as  soon  as  the  word  money 
was  mentioned.  The  young  Count  well  knew  his  father, 
yet  had  hoped  his  thirty-seven  years  might  save  the  son 
from  the  punishment  wherewith  he  was  menaced ;  but 
he  saw  his  error  when  he  felt  a  shower  of  blows  on  hia 
shoulders,  dealt  with  the  cane." 

*<  How  t    Blows  with  a  cane  t  **  said  GQbert 
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**  Ye8y  and  good  cuts,  too, — not  such  as  they  get  at  the 
Commie  Fran^aise,  in  Molly's  pl&ysi  but  real  blowa^ 
enough  to  split  one's  head  and  break  one's  aims." 

'<  And  what  did  the  son  do  1 "  asked  GUbert 

**  Gracious  I  He  did  what  Horace  did,  at  his  first  fight, 
—he  ran  away  I  Unfortunately  he  had  no  buckler,  such 
as  Horace  wore ;  or  he  might  have  used  it  to  parry  his 
&ther^s  attack,  instead  of  throwing  it  away,  as  did  the 
Lydian  songster ;  bo»  haying  no  shield,  he  flung  himself 
down  these  four  steps,  to  the  turn  of  the  staircase,  —  as 
I  did  just  now.  At  this  point  the  son  faced  about, 
lifting  a  cane^  in  his  turn,  he  cried  to  his  father:  *Hold 
on.  Monsieur  1  There  is  no  kinship  beyond  the  fourth 
grade.*  It  was  a  wretched  pun,  — comparing  the  grada- 
tion of  a  stairway  to  the  grades,  or  degrees,  of  family  roli^ 
tionship;  but  all  the  same  it  checked  the  good  man» 
when  fair  reasoning  would  have  failed;  for  he  said: 
'  What  a  pity  the  Bailiff  is  dead,  or  I  would  hare  written 
that  out  for  him ; '  — -  referring  of  course  to  bis  brether, 
who  was  known  as  the  Bailifil" 

The  narrator  continued:  "Mirabeau  was  too  good  a 
strategist  not  to  profit  by  the  chance  thus  offered  for 
beating  a  retreat.  He  descended  the  rest  of  the  flight, 
almost  as  quickly  as  he  had  the  first  few  steps ;  and,  to 
his  great  sorrow,  he  never  entered  the  house  again.  He 
was  a  great  knave^  that  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  was  n't  he, 
Doctort" 

^Oh  Monsieur,'*  said  the  young  man,  approaching 
Mirabeau  with  clasped  hands,  —  as  if  he  asked  pardon  of 
his  guest  for  entertaining  a  contrary  opinion,  "  I  would 
rather  call  him  a  qrwi  man /" 

Mirabeau  looked  into  the  youth's  face,  and  said  :  **  Ah 
ha!  Are  there  really  some  people  who  think  well  of 
Mirabeau  t" 
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"^  TtM,  Monsieur/'  said  the  young  man ;  ''  and  at  the 
rr^  xMT  displeasing  you,  I  think  so,  first  of  alL" 

^  ^^  1  ••  replied  Mirabeau,  laughing.  "  Well,  it  won't 
^  t^  say  that  too  loud  in  this  house,  young  man,  or  the 
>«<An9  may  tumble  about  your  ears." 

Saluting  the  old  man  respectfully,  and  the  young 
Wiies  courteously,  Mirabeau  crossed  the  garden,  making 
lb  sign  of  good-will  to  Cartouche,  who  responded  by  a  sort 
v^  growl,  —  the  remnant  of  his  protest  against  absolute 
submission. 

Gilbert  followed  Mirabeau^  who  ordered  the  coachman 
to  drive  into  the  village,  and  as  far  as  the  church ;  but  at 
the  comer  of  the  first  street  he  stopped  the  carriage,  took 
a  card  from  his  pocket,  and  said  to  his  servant :  ^'  Teiscfa, 
take  this  card  back  to  that  young  man  who  does  not 
agree  with  me  about  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau."  Then  he 
added,  with  a  sigh :  ''  Ah,  Doctor,  —  there  is  somebody 
who  has  not  yet  read  about  Mirabeau's  Great  Treason." 

Teisch  returned,  followed  by  the  youth. 

"  Oh  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau,"  he  said,  with  an  accent 
of  admiration  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake,  "  grant 
me  the  same  privilege  accorded  to  Cartouche^  —  the 
honor  of  kissing  your  hand." 

Mirabeau  opened  both  arms,  and  pressed  the  youngster 
to  his  heart. 

"Count/'  he  said,  '^my  name  is  Momais.  If  ever 
you  need  the  help  of  one  who  is  ready  to  die  for  you, 
remember  me ! " 

Mirabeau's  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  as  he  said : 
**  Doctor,  these  are  the  men  who  will  succeed  us.  Upon 
my  word,  I  believe  they  will  be  worth  more  than  W6 


are." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

A   WOMAN    BR8EMBUN0   THE    QUEEN. 

The  back  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Argenteuil  charoh. 

**  I  told  jou  I  had  neyer  set  foot  in  Argenteuil,  since 
my  father  turned  me  violently  out  of  doors.  I  forgot  I 
I  did  come  back  one  day,  when  I  escorted  his  body  to 
this  ohnrch.'* 

Mirabeau  left  the  carriage  and  doffed  his  hat.  With 
uncovered  head,  with  slow  and  solemn  step^  he  entered 
the  sacred  edifice. 

There  were  in  that  singular  man  such  contradictory 
sentiments,  that  sometimes  he  clung  to  the  common- 
places of  religion,  in  an  epoch  when  everybody  talked 
of  philosophy,  which  many  pushed  into  the  extreme  of 
absolute  atheism. 

Gilbert  followed,  a  few  steps  behind.  He  saw  Mirabeau 
walk  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  and  lean  against  a 
massive  pillar,  which  stood  near  the  altar  consecrated  to 
the  Madonna,  —  a  pillar  whose  Eoman  capital  evidently 
belonged  to  the  Twelfth  Century. 

With  bowed  head  he  gazed  steadfastly  at  a  black 
slab,  forming  the  centre  of  the  small  chapel  before  that 
altar. 

The  Doctor  tried  to  see  what  could  so  absorb  Mira- 
beau's  attention;  and  as  his  eyes  followed  his  friend's^ 
they  were  arrested  by  the  following  inscription : 
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FfiANfOmi  DE  CaSTBLLANB^  MaBQUISB  DB  MfKABKHr, 

A  model  of  piety  and  virtney  a  happy  wife  and  mother. 

B<m in Da/uphimy,  1686;  dUd in Parii,  1709 : 

She  waa  fiist  intened  in  Saint  Sulpice,  Paria; 
then  bxonght  here,  to  be  reunited  in  the  same  tomb 

with  her  worthy  son 

YlOIOB  DB  RlQUBTTI,   MaBQUIS  DX  MlRABBAUp 

snznamed  the  Fbixhd  or  Manuhd: 

Bam  at  Pertuii,  in  Provence,  October  4,  1716 ; 

died  at  ArgenUuU,  July  11, 1789. 


The  religious  instinct  is  so  powerful  in  connection  with 
death,  that  Doctor  Gilbert  lowered  his  head,  and  tried  to 
find  a  prayer  remaining  in  his  memory,  that  he  mi|^t 
obey  the  invitation  which  the  sepulchral  stone  addressed 
to  all  Christians  who  chanced  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  it; 
but  if  ever  in  his  infancy,  which  is  doubtful,  GObert  had 
learned  the  language  of  humility  and  faith,  skepticism, 
that  gangrene  of  the  last  century,  had  efEaoed  it,  to  the 
last  line  in  that  living  book,  and  philosophy  had  inscribed 
sophisms  and  paradoxes  in  thd  place  of  religion. 

Finding  his  heart  and  tongue  alike  mute,  GObert  lifted 
his  eyes,  and  saw  a  few  tears  roll  down  Mirabeau's  strong 
&oe,  seamed  by  passion,  as  the  slopes  of  a  yolcaoo  are 
scored  by  fiery  lava. 

Those  tears  moved  Gilbert  so  strangely,  that  he  went 
to  Mirabeau  and  took  him  by  the  himd.  Mirabeaa 
understood  him. 


^ 
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Tean  ihed  in  memoiy  of  suoh  a  fitther^  who  had  im- 
prisoned, tortnredy  nuurtjriMd  his  son,  seemed  so  utterlj 
inoomprehensiblo  and  perfunctoiy,  that  Mirabean  haft- 
tened  to  show  Gilbert  the  true  cause  of  this  sensibility. 

''She  was  a  worthy  woman,  this  Fian^oise  de  Castel- 
lane^  my  father's  mother.  When  all  the  world  found 
me  hideous,  she  found  me  only  plain.  When  eyeiybody 
else  hated  me,  she  almost  loved  me.  But  most  of  all| 
she  loved  her  son.  As  you  see,  my  dear  Gilbert,  I  have 
reunited  them ;  but  who  can  reunite  me  to  themt  Whose 
bones  will  lie  next  to  mine  1  I  have  not  even  a  dog  to 
lore  me  1 "  and  he  laughed  gloomily. 

''Monsieur/'  said  an  authoritotive  voice^  with  the 
xasping  tone^  full  of  reproach,  which  belongs  to  devotecfl^ 
"Monsieur,  people  do  not  laugh  in  church  I  ** 

Mirabeau  turned  his  tear-stained  face  towards  the  side 
whence  the  voice  sounded^  and  saw  a  priest. 

^Aie  you  the  priest  in  charge  of  this  chapelt"  he 
mildly  asked, 

"Yes.    What  do  you  wishT' 

"  Have  you  many  poor  folks  in  your  parish  1 " 

"More  poor  folks,  than  rich  folks  disposed  to  relieve 
them.'' 

''Ton  have  however  some  charitable  hearts,  some 
philanthropic  souls  —  V* 

The  priest  began  to  laugh. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Mirabeau,  ''you  did  me  the  honor  just 
now  to  remark  that  people  do  not  laugh  in  church ! " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  priest^  a  little  touched,  "  do  you 
pretend  to  lecture  me  —  1 " 

"  No^  Monsieur,  but  to  show  you  that  people  who  feel 
it  their  duty  to  come  to  the  relief  of  their  fellow-men  are 
not  so  rare  as  you  suppose.  In  all  probability,  Monsieur, 
I  am  going  to  live  in  the  Ch&teau  du  Maiais.    Well,  every 
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laborer  out  of  work  may  find  employment  there,  at  good 
wages.  Every  hungry  old  man  may  come  there  for  bread. 
Every  invalid  may  find  help  there,  whatever  hia  religious 
or  political  opinions.  Beginning  with  to-day,  Monsieor 
Curate,  I  offer  you,  to  that  end,  a  credit  of  a  thousand 
francs  a  month.** 

Tearing  a  leaf  from  his  tablet  he  wrote  on  it,  with  a 
pencil,  as  follows: 

Good  for  the  enm  of  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  francs,  which 
M.  the  Curate  of  Aigenteuil  may  expend  for  me,  at  the  rate  oi 
one  thousand  (1000)  francs  per  month,  to  be  employed  by  him 
for  charitable  purposes,  beginning  with  the  day  of  my  residence 
in  the  Chateau  du  Marais. 

Done  at  the  Aigenteuil  church,  and  signed  on  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin. 

Mirabeau  indeed  wrote  and  signed  this  promise  on  the 
altar  dedicated  to  the  Madonna.  When  it  was  done  he 
gave  the  note  to  the  curate,  who  was  stupefied  when 
he  read  the  signature,  and  more  so  when  he  read  the 
agreement. 

Then  Mirabeau  left  the  church,  beckoning  Gilbert  to 
follow,  and  they  re-entered  the  carriage. 

As  short  a  time  as  Mirabeau  had  been  in  Aigenteuil, 
he  had  already  left  behind  him  two  souvenirs  which 
would  endear  him  to  posterity. 

It  is  the  faculty  of  some  organizations  to  make  some- 
thing eventful  spring  up  wherever  they  touch  their  feet ; 
as  Cadmus  nused  soldiers  from  the  soil  of  Thebes,  as 
Hercules  wrought  his  twelve  famous  labors  in  the  face 
of  the  world ;  and  so  to-day,  though  Mirabeau  has  been 
dead  over  sixty  years,  ^  you  may  find  at  Argentenil,  in 

^  This  was  written  by  Dhoias  nearly  foity  yean  ago,  and  Mlralwas 
has  now,  In  1880,  been  dead  near^  a  century. 
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the  BBine  place  vrheare  Mirabeaa  foaikd  them,  both  the 
stations  which  Mirabeaa  selected  for  his  pilgrimage ;  and 
unless  the  mansion  is  uninhabited,  or  the  church  aban- 
doned, you  will  also  find  there  somebody  to  confirm 
these  details,  as  if  they  were  events  of  yesterday. 

The  carriage  followed  the  main  street  to  the  very  end. 
Then  they  branched  away  from  Ai^nteuil,  and  rolled 
along  the  load  towards  Besona  They  had  not  gone  a 
hundred  rods  in  this  direction,  before  Mirabeaa  saw,  at 
his  light  hand,  groups  of  tufted  trees,  cloven  by  the  slated 
roo£s  of  the  chateau  and  its  outbuildings.  This  was  the 
Ch&teau  du  Mands. 

At  the  right  of  the  road,  before  reaching  the  avenue 
which  led  up  to  the  gate  of  the  chateau,  there  was  a  poor 
little  cottage.  In  the  doorway  was  seated  a  woman  on 
a  wooden  stool,  holding  in  her  arms  a  haggard  child,  ona- 
ciated  by  fever.  As  she  rocked  her  half-dead  little  one, 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  and  wept,  addressing  her- 
self to  that  power  to  which  we  all  appeal,  when  there  is 
no  help  to  be  obtained  from  a  human  source. 

From  afar  Mirabeau  noted  this  sorrowful  scene,  and 
said  to  Gilbert :  "  Doctor,  I  am  as  superstitious  as  any 
old  woman.  If  that  child  dies,  I  won't  take  the  Chateau 
Marais.     See  what  is  before  you ! " 

He  stopped  the  carriage  opposite  the  hut,  and  added : 
''Doctor,  as  I  have  only  twenty  minutes  more  of  daylight, 
in  which  to  inspect  the  chateau,  I  will  leave  you  here. 
Ton  can  rejoin  me  presently,  and  tell  me  if  you  hope  to 
save  the  child." 

Then  he  said  to  the  mother :  ''  Good  woman,  here  is  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  great  physician.  Thank  Providence 
which  has  sent  him  to  you.  He  will  try  to  heal  your 
babe." 

The  woman  doubted  if  this  was  not  a  dream.     She 

VOL.  n.  — 12 
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rose,  holding  her  child  still  in  her  ariua,  and  stammered 
her  thanks. 

Gilbert  left  the  carriage^  which  continued  its  joomej. 
Five  minutes  afterwards  Teisch  rang  the  bell  at  the  gate 
of  the  ch&teau.  They  waited  some  time  without  seeing 
anybody,  but  at  last  a  man  came  to  open  the  gate,  whose 
costume  made  it  easy  to  recognise  him  as  the  gardener* 

Mirabeau  first  inquired  about  the  condition  of  the 
building.  The  ch4teau  was  in  good  order,  —  at  least,  the 
gardener  said  so ;  and  certainly  it  so  appeared,  at  first 
sight. 

The  place  had  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Abbey 
Saint  Denis,  and  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Aigenteuil 
Priory,  and  was  now  for  sale^  on  account  of  the  decrees 
which  deprived  the  clergy  of  their  landed  property. 

As  we  have  said,  Mirabeau  knew  the  place  already ;  but 
he  never  before  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  it  so 
attentively  as  he  could  under  present  circumstances. 

Passing  the  gateway  he  found  himself  in  the  first  court- 
yard, which  was  nearly  square.  At  the  right  was  a  pa- 
vilion, or  small  house,  occupied  by  the  gardener.  At  the 
left  was  another  pavilion  ;  but  by  the  style  of  its  decora- 
tions, even  on  the  outside,  one  might  well  doubt,  for  an 
instanty  if  it  was  meant  to  be  the  twin  brother  of  the 
one  opposite. 

The  two  pavilions  were  mates,  however ;  but  its  set- 
ting made  one  of  these  plebeian  edifices  almost  aristo- 
cratic Gigantic  rose-trees,  in  full  bloom,  formed  an  open- 
work robe,  which  was  girded  with  a  belt  of  vines,  like  a 
green  border.  Every  window  was  shielded  by  a  curtain 
of  carnations,  heliotropes,  fuchsias,  whose  thick  branches, 
embossed  with  flowers,  kept  both  the  sun  and  the  eye 
from  penetrating  within.  In  front  of  this  little  house 
was  a  little  garden,  fiUed  with  the  lUy,  the  cactus,  the 
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narcisatifiy  —  a  veritable  carpet  of  flowers,  such  as  might 
have  been  embroidered  by  the  hand  of  Penelope;  and 
this  garden  extended  all  the  way  along  the  first  court- 
yard, making  a  beautiful  contrast  to  a  gigantic  weeping 
willow  and  some  magnificent  elms,  growing  on  the  other 
side. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mirabeau's  passion  for 
flowers.  At  the  sight  of  this  charming  garden,  and  this 
pavilion  buried  among  its  roses,  which  seemed  like  a  lit- 
tle Mansion  of  Flowers,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  said 
to  the  gardener  :  **  Is  this  pavilion  for  sale  or  to  let,  my 
friend  1 " 

"  Certainly,  Monsieur,  as  it  belongs  to  the  ch&teau,  and 
the  ch&teau  is  to  be  let  or  sold.  Just  now  the  pavilion 
is  occupied ;  but  there  is  no  lease^  and  if  Monsieur  takes 
the  chateau,  the  tenant  of  the  pavilion  can  be  sent 
away." 

**  Ah  I    And  who  is  this  tenant  1 '' 

"  A  lady." 

"Young]" 

"  Thirty  or  thirty-five." 

**  Handsome]" 

"  Very  handsome  ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  we  will  see.  A  beautiful 
neighbor  is  n't  a  bad  idea  I  Show  me  the  chiiteau,  my 
friend." 

The  gardener  walked  on  ahead,  from  the  first  court- 
yard into  the  second,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
bridge,  beneath  which  was  a  rivulet. 

There  the  gardener  paused,  and  said :  ''  If  Monsieur 
does  not  wish  to  disturb  the  lady  in  the  pavilion,  the 
matter  may  be  easily  adjusted;  for  this  little  stream 
completely  isolates  the  rest  of  the  garden  from  that 
portion   of   the  grounds   belonging   to   her    residence* 
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She  woald  be  bj  henel^  and  Monsieiir  oonld  be  bj 
kimfleU:'' 

**  Good,  Terj  good  1  Now  show  me  the  cfaitean,"  said 
Mirabeau,  at  he  brisklj  apiaog  up  the  five  steps  of  the 
porch. 

The  gardener  opened  the  principal  door,  which  led  into 
a  Teatibule,  finished  in  stucco,  with  niches  containing 
statues,  and  columns  supporting  yaaes,  in  the  fiishion  of 
that  era. 

A  doorway  at  the  other  end  of  the  hallwaj,  opposite 
the  main  entrance,  afforded  an  exit  into  the  huge  gaiden 
beyond. 

On  the  right  of  the  hallway  were  a  billiaid-^xwrn  and 
dining-room,  and  on  the  lefb  were  two  parlors,  one  laige 
and  one  small 

This  arrangement  pleased  Mirabeau  well  enough,  who^ 
howoTer,  appeared  absent-minded  and  impatient 

They  went  upstairs  to  the  main  story  of  the  mansion. 
This  story  was  composed  of  a  large  drawing-room,  mar> 
vellously  well  fitted  for  an  office  or  study,  and  three  or 
four  bedrooms,  for  the  master  of  the  house. 

The  windows  were  closed  In  the  drawing-room  and 
bedrooms.  Mirabeau  went  himself  to  open  one  of  the 
windows ;  and  the  gardener  was  about  to  open  the  others, 
when  Mirabeau  made  a  sign  fi>r  him  not  to  do  so,  and  the 
gardener  obeyed. 

Just  beneath  the  window  which  Mirabeau  opened,  at 
the  foot  of  the  big  weeping  willow,  a  woman  was  reclining 
and  reading ;  while  a  few  steps  away  was  a  little  child, 
five  or  six  years  old,  playing  on  the  grass  and  among  the 
flower-beds. 

Mirabeau  understood  at  once  that  this  was  the  lady  of 
the  pavilion. 

It  .was  impossible  to  ^>pear  more  grsoefollj  or  mars 
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elegantly  arrayed  than  was  this  womaxL  She  wore  a  looao 
mufllin  momiog  gown,  trimmed  with  laoe,  over  a  white 
taffeta  bodice,  ornamented  with  red  and  white  ribbona. 
Her  akiit  was  also  of  white  muslin,  with  quilled  flounoea 
of  red  and  white,  like  the  bodice.  On  her  rose-colored 
taffeta  corsage  were  knots  of  the  same  color.  Her  hood 
waa  bordered  with  lace,  which  fell  down  like  a  veil ;  and 
through  this,  as  through  a  mist,  one  could  see  her  face. 

Her  hands  were  beautiful,  and  her  fingers  tapering, 
with  aristociatic  nails.  Her  infantile  feet  played  in  and 
out  of  loose  slippers,  made  of  white  taffeta,  with  red  knots, 
completing  a  harmonious  and  seductive  vision. 

The  child  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  white  satin.  He  wore 
a  little  Heniy  the  Fourth  hat  and— >a  singular  com- 
bination, not  unusual  at  that  epoch  -—  a  tricolored  belt, 
called  the  National  What  was  more  surprising,  his  dress 
resembled  the  costume  worn  by  the  young  Dauphin,  the 
last  time  he  appeared  on  the  balcony  at  the  Tuileries, 
with  his  mother. 

The  sign  made  by  Mirabeau  to  the  gardener  was  to 
prevent  him  from  disturbing  the  beautiful  reader.  She 
was  indeed  the  lady  of  the  floral  pavilion,  the  queen  of 
this  garden  of  the  lily,  cactus,  and  narcissus,  such  a 
neighbor  as  Mirabeau— a  man  whose  senses  always  in- 
clined him  towards  the  voluptuous — would  have  chosen, 
if  chance  had  not  led  him  into  her  neighborhood. 

For  a  while  he  devoured  with  his  eyes  this  charming 
creature,  immovable  as  a  statue,  ignorant  of  the  ardent 
gaze  which  enveloped  her ;  but,  either  by  chance,  or 
drawn  by  a  magnetic  current,  her  eyes  suddenly  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  book,  and  turned  towards 
the  window. 

She  saw  Mirabeau,  uttered  a  little  cry  of  surprise, 
arose,  called  her  child,  and  went  away,  holding  him  by 
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the  hand, — not,  however,  without  two  or  three  times 
tumiHg  her  head.  She  disappeared  among  the  trees,  in 
the  midst  of  whiob  Uirabeau  could  aee  her  striking  drees 
here  and  there  reappearing  aa  its  whiteness  struggled 
with  the  first  ahadowa  of  night. 

To  the  cry  of  eurpriee  uttered  by  the  nnknown  lady, 
Mirabeau  responded  with  a  cry  of  wonder.  Not  only  had 
this  lady  the  royal  bearing,  but  her  lace  —  so  for  as  the 
lace  veil,  which  half  covered  it,  would  permit  a  judgment 
—  wore  the  features  of  Marie  Antoinette^ 

The  child  added  to  the  resemblance.  He  was  exactly 
the  age  of  the  Queen's  second  son,  the  Dauphin, — of 
that  Queen  whose  walk,  whose  &ce,  whose  every  move- 
ment  had  so  steadfastly  remained,  not  merely  in  the 
memoiy,  but  in  the  heart  of  Mirabeau,  ever  since  the 
interview  at  Saint  Cloud,  that  he  could  recognise  her 
wherever  he  might  see  her,  even  were  she  enwrapt  in  a 
divine  cloud,  like  that  in  which  Virgil  declares  Tenna 
was  encompassed,  when  she  appeared  to  her  son  on  the 
outskirts  of  Carthage. 

What  marvel  bad  led  this  mysterious  woman  into  the 
park  of  the  mansion  which  Mirabeau  was  about  to  hire,— 
a  woman  who,  if  not  the  Queen,  was  her  Uving  portraiti 

At  that  instant  Mirabeau  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 


■r 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

WHXBBIN  THE  INFLUBNOH  OF  THB  UNKNOWN   LADT  BEQINS 

TO  MAKE  ITSELF  FELT. 

MiRABEAU  turned  with  a  start.  It  was  Doctor  Gilbert 
who  had  touched  his  shoulder. 

"  Ah,  it 's  you,  Doctor  I     Well  %  " 

"  Well,"  said  Gilbert,  "I  've  seen  the  child." 

^  And  you  hope  to  save  it  t " 

*' A  physician  should  never  lose  hope,  even  in  the  face 
of  death  itself." 

"  The  Devil  1  That 's  as  much  as  to  say  the  malady 
is  serious." 

"  More  than  serious,  my  dear  Count ;  it  is  mortal." 

"  What 's  the  trouble  1 " 

^1  ask  nothing  better  than  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  subject,  inasmuch  as  these  details  will  not  be  devoid 
of  interest  to  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live 
in  this  ch&teau,  without  knowing  to  what  he  is  exposing 
himsel£" 

'' What)  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  run  the 
risk  of  the  plague  here  1 " 

"  No ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  this  poor  child  caught 
the  fever,  of  which  it  will  probably  die  in  a  week.  Its 
mother  was  helping  the  gardener  cut  the  grass  here- 
abouts. In  order  to  work  more  freely,  she  laid  the  child 
down  by  itself,  in  a  place  which  happened  to  be  only  a 
few  steps  from  one  of  those  ditches  of  stagnant  water 
which  encircle  the  park.     The  good  woman,  having  no 
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idea  of  the  duplex  movement  of  the  earth,  laid  the  little 
thing  in  the  shade,  without  thinking  that  in  an  hour  the 
shadow  would  give  place  to  the  sun.  When  she  came 
after  her  infant,  attracted  hj  its  cries,  she  found  it  doubly 
injured,  —  injured  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  sun, 
which  had  brought  a  sunstroke  to  its  young  brain,  and 
injured  by  absorption  of  the  marshy  effluvia,  which  brings 
on  a  species  of  poisoning  called  malaria.'* 

'^  Excuse  me.  Doctor,"  said  Mirabeau, ''  but  I  do  not 
understand  you  very  well.'* 

"  Have  you  not  heard  more  or  less  about  the  ibven 
which  come  from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  outside  the  city 
of  Rome  1  Are  you  not  aoquamted,  at  least  by  reputa- 
tion, with  the  deleterious  miasma  which  exhales  from  the 
Tuscan  swamps  1  Have  you  not  read  the  Florentine 
poet's  story  of  the  death  of  Pia  dei  Tolomei  t  '* 

''  Oh  yes,  Doctor,  I  know  all  that ;  but  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  as  a  poet,  not  as  a  chemist  or  a  physician.  Cabania 
told  me  something  like  this,  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  in 
reference  to  the  Assembly  Hall,  at  the  Riding  School, 
where  we  are  so  badly  ofL  He  even  pretends,  if  I  don*t 
go  out  three  times  during  every  session,  and  breathe 
the  air  of  the  Tuileriea  Gardens^  that  I  shall  die  of 
poison.** 

"  And  Cabanis  is  right.** 

**  Will  you  not  explain  this,  Doctor  t  It  will  give  me 
great  pleasure.'* 

"  Seriously  r* 

''Tes.  I  know  my  Greek  and  Latin  well  enough* 
During  my  four  or  five  years  spent  in  prison,  at  diffBr> 
ent  periods,  —  thanks  to  the  social  irritability  of  my 
father,  — - 1  have  had  a  good  chance  to  study  antiquity, 
I  even  wrote,  in  some  odd  moments,  an  obscene  book,  on 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  aforesaid  antiquity,^ a 
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book  which  k  not  destitute  of  a  oertain  kind  of  sci- 
enoe;  but  I  am  completely  ignorant  how  one  can  be 
poisoned  in  our  National  Assembly  Hall,  —  at  least, 
unless  he  is  bitten  by  Ahb6  Maury,  or  reads  Marat's 
daily  sheet" 

**  Then  I  will  tell  you.  Perhaps  the  explanation  may 
be  obscure,  for  a  man  who  modestly  avows  his  ignorance 
of  chemistry  and  his  small  knowledge  of  medicine.  How* 
erer,  I  '11  try  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible." 

**  Speak  on,  Doctor.  Tou  will  never  find  an  auditor 
more  willing  to  lesm." 

**  The  architect  who  constructed  the  Riding  School,  — 
and,  unfortunately,  most  architects,  like  yourself,  are  veiy 
bad  chemists,  —  the  architect  who  built  that  hall  had  no 
idea  of  so  arranging  the  chimneys  as  to  carry  off  the  bad 
air,  nor  of  having  a  secondary  system  of  pipes,  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air.  The  result  is  that  eleven  hun* 
died  mouths,  shut  up  within  that  hall,  exhaust  the 
oxygen,  and  leave  carbonized  vapor  in  its  place.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  end  of  an  hour's  session,  —  especially 
in  winter,  when  the  windows  are  shut  and  the  stoves 
heated,  —  the  air  is  not  fit  to  breathe." 

**  That 's  just  the  sort  of  thing  I  should  like  to  under- 
stand, if  only  to  pitch  into  Bailly  about  it." 

**  Nothing  is  simpler  than  the  true  explanation.  Pure 
air,  the  air  designed  for  absorption  through  our  lungs, 
the  air  which  is  breathed  in  a  dwelling-house  half-turned 
towards  sunrise,  with  running  water  in  the  neighborhood, 
—  that  U,  in  the  best  conditions  under  which  air  can  pos- 
sibly be  breathed,  -» is  composed  of  seventy-seven  parts 
of  oxygen,  twenty-one  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  two  parts 
of  what  is  called  watery  vapor." 

**  Very  well  1  So  much  I  can  understand,  and  I  note 
your  figures." 
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*'  Well,  now  listen  to  this.  The  yenous  blood,  black 
and  full  of  carbon,  is  carried  into  the  lungs,  where  it 
should  be  revived  and  cleansed  bj  contact  with  the  out- 
side air, —  that  is,  bj  the  oxygen  which  the  act  of 
breathing  borrows  from  the  free  air.  Here  a  double 
phenomenon  is  produced,  which  we  designate  bj  the 
name  of  hematosis.  The  oxygen,  brought  into  contact 
with  the  blood,  so  combines  with  it  as  to  change  the 
color  from  black  to  red;  and  also  imparts  the  element 
of  vitality  which  is  needed  throughout  the  system.  At 
the  same  time  the  carbon,  which  combines  with  part  of 
the  oxygen,  is  transformed  into  carbonic  acid,  or  oxide 
of  carbon,  and  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  being  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  watery  vapor,  in  the  act  of 
expiration.  Well,  this  pure  air,  absorbed  by  inspiration, 
is  vitiated  by  expiration,  and  forms,  in  a  close  room,  an 
atmosphere  which  not  only  ceases  to  be  in  a  proper  con- 
dition for  breathing,  but  may  reach  a  point  where  it  acta 
as  a  genuine  poison." 

"  According  to  your  theoiy.  Doctor,  I  am  already  half 
poisoned.'* 

"  Precisely.  Your  intestinal  discomforts  arise  from  no 
other  cause ;  but  you  will  understand  that  the  poison  you 
now  breathe,  in  the  present  Assembly  Hall,  follows  and 
augments  the  poison  you  breathed  in  the  Archepiscopal 
Palace,  in  the  dungeon  at  Yincennes,  in  the  fortress  at 
Joux,  and  in  the  Chftteau  d'If.  Do  you  not  recollect  what 
Madame  Bellegarde  said,  that  there  was,  in  Yincennes 
Castle,  one  chamber  worth  its  weight  in  arsenic  1 " 

"  So,  dear  Doctor,  that  poor  infant  is  wholly  what  I 
am  partially, — that  is,  poisoned  1" 

''Yes,  dear  Count;  and  the  poisoning  has  brought 
with  it  a  pernicious  fever,  whose  seat  is  in  the  brain,  or 
in  the  coatings  of  the  brain.    This  fever  has  brought  on 
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another  malady,  oommonly  called  cerebral  fever,  but 
which  I  would  baptize  with  a  new  name.  It  might  be 
called,  if  jou  please,  a  hydrocephalic  ague.  From  this 
malady  come  conyulsions,  a  pimply  face,  purple  lips,  lock- 
jaw, a  displacement  of  the  eyeballs,  labored  respiration, 
a  pulse  which  trembles  instead  of  beating  regularly,  and 
finally  a  tIscous  sweat  over  the  whole  body." 

'^  My  dear  Doctor  1  Do  you  know  that  it  gives  me 
the  shivers,  this  enumeration  of  yours  1  ludeed,  when 
I  hear  a  physician  discourse  in  such  technical  words,  it 
is  much  the  same  as  if  I  were  reading  a  paper  crammed 
with  astrological  terms;  and  it  always  seems  as  if  the 
pleasantest  thing  awaiting  me  was  death.  —  But  what 
have  you  ordered  for  the  poor  little  thing  1" 

"  The  most  energetic  treatment ;  and  I  ought  to  say 
that  one  or  two  louis,  wrapt  in  the  prescription  paper, 
will  enable  the  mother  to  follow  it.  I  have  ordered  cool- 
ing applications  on  the  head,  irritants  on  the  extremities, 
emetics,  and  a  decoction  of  that  invaluable  tonic,  known 
as  Peruvian  Bark." 

In  1790  the  sulphate  of  quinine  was  unknown,  and  it 
was  not  yet  the  custom  to  apply  leeches  behind  the  ears. 
Doctor  Qilbert*8  directions  were  as  complete  as  the  medical 
progress  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  permitted. 

^  Indeed!  And  will  all  that  do  no  good?"  asked 
Mirabeau. 

''All  that  will  do  no  great  things,  without  the  aid  of 
nature ;  but  to  satisfy  my  conscience,  I  have  prescribed 
this  treatment.  Its  good  angel,  if  the  little  one  has  a 
good  angel,  must  do  the  rest." 

"Humr 

*'  You  understand,  do  you  not  1 "  said  Gilbert. 

^Your  theory  of  poisoning  by  the  oxide  of  carbon) 
Partlyr 
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^  No,  not  that.  I  want  to  know  if  you  nndentand  that 
the  ail  of  this  Chftteau  da  Maraia  will  not  suit  you." 

«  You  think  ao,  Doctor  1 " 

<*  I  'm  sure  of  it." 

**  That  'a  very  unlucky,  for  the  chftteau  anita  me  to  a 
oharm." 

''  There  you  are,  your  own  eternal  enemy  I  I  adTiae 
high  ground ;  you  select  a  flat  locahty.  I  auggeat  run- 
ning water ;  you  choose  a  stagnant  pooL'* 

'^  But  what  a  park !  Just  look  at  yonder  fine  trees^ 
Doctor  I  *• 

*^  Sleep  a  aingle  night  here  with  open  windows,  or  walk 
about  in  the  shade  of  those  beautiful  trees^  —  well,  you 
may  tell  me  the  news  the  next  day !  ** 

"  Which  is  to  say,  that  in  place  of  being  half  poiaoned, 
aa  I  am  already,  I  shall  be  poisoned  outright  1^' 

*'  Have  n't  you  asked  for  the  truth  1 " 

"  Yes ;  and  you  are  telling  it,  are  you  not  1  ** 

'^  Oh  yes,  in  all  its  baldness.  I  know  you,  my  dear 
Coimt.  You  come  here  to  escape  the  world.  The  world 
will  come  and  find  you.  Every  man  drags  hia  own  chain 
after  him,  whether  it  be  of  iron,  gold,  or  fiowera.  Your 
chain  is  made  up  of  pleasures  by  night  and  study  by  day. 
As  long  as  you  were  young,  voluptuousness  aff(»xled  you 
relief  from  work ;  but  now  you  are  used  up  with  your 
days  of  work,  and  weary  with  your  nights  of  passion. 
You  once  told  me,  in  your  own  language,  —  ao  expreaaive 
and  pictureaque,  — >  that  you  felt  aa  if  you  had  paaaed 
from  aummer  into  autumn.  Well,  my  dear  Count,  if, 
following  this  excess  of  pleaaore  by  night  and  thia  exoeaa 
of  work  by  day,  I  ahould  be  obliged  to  bleed  you,  after 
auch  a  multiplied  loaa  of  force,  you  would  be  more  apt 
than  ever  to  absorb  this  air,  vitiated  at  night  by  tbe 
great  trees  in  the  park,  and  vitiated  during  the  day  bj 
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the  malarial  miasma  fiom  the  standing  water.  What  will 
happen  1  There  will  be  two  against  me,  both  stronger 
than  I,  —  you  and  nature.    I  might  as  well  give  up." 

''So  jou  beUeve,  Doctor,  it  is  through  the  intestines  I 
must  perish.  The  Devil  I  You  pain  me  when  jou  say 
that.  Long  and  unbearable  are  these  intestinal  maladies. 
I  should  prefer  a  good  rousing  fit  of  apoplexy,  or  even 
heart-enlargement.  Can't  you  arrange  one  of  them 
for  met" 

^My  dear  Count/'  said  Gilbert,  ''don't  ask  mo  for 
anything  of  that  sort  I  What  you  desire  is  as  good  as 
done.  In  my  judgment,  your  entrails  are  only  secondary; 
it  is  your  heart  which  plays,  and  will  play,  the  chief  rOle. 
Unhappily,  heart-diseases  are  numerous  and  various,  with 
m&i  of  your  age,  and  do  not  always  lead  to  instant  death. 
As  a  general  rule,  my  dear  Count,  —  listen  well  to  this ; 
it  is  nowhere  written  down,  but  I  state  it,  more  as  a 
philosophic  observer  than  as  a  physician !  —  as  a  general 
rule,  acute  distempers  in  mankind  follow  an  absolute 
order.  In  infancy  it  is  the  brain  which  is  attacked ;  in 
youth,  it  is  the  chest;  in  maturity,  it  is  the  bowels ;  in 
age,  either  the  brain  or  the  heart,  —  that  is,  the  parts 
which  have  respectively  been  used  most  and  suffered 
most.  When  science  speaks  its  last  word,  when  the 
whole  universe,  at  man's  interrogation,  delivers  up  its 
last  secret,  when  every  malady  finds  its  cure,  when  men 
—  with  few  exceptions  —  die  only  from  old  age,  like 
the  animals  around  them,  then  the  only  two  attackable 
oigans  will  be  the  brain  and  the  heart;  and  even  then, 
brain-disease  will  have  its  seat  in  heart-disease." 

'^  Mordieu,  my  dear  Doctor  I  You  have  no  idea  how 
this  interests  me.  Look  here!  One  would  think  my 
heart  knew  what  you're  talking  about  See  how  it 
beats." 
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Mirabeau  took  Gilbert's  hand,  and  placed  it  agunst 
his  heart. 

'^  There  I "  said  the  Doctor,  ^  there  comes  an  illustration 
of  what  I  have  been  explaining.  How  can  you  suppose 
that  an  organ  which  shares  all  your  emotionsi  which  in* 
creases  or  decreases  its  pulsations  in  following  a  simple 
pathological  conversation,  how  can  you  think  that  such 
an  otgan  —  above  all,  yours  —  should  not  be  affected  t 
By  the  heart  you  have  conquered ;  by  the  heart  you  will 
be  conquered.  Understand  this :  there  is  not  a  mental 
or  moral  emotion,  not  an  acute  physical  sensation,  which 
does  not  give  a  man  a  sort  of  fever.  There  is  no  fever, 
without  greater  or  less  acceleration  of  heart-beats.  Well, 
in  painful  and  tiresome  work,  especially  in  that  which 
is  accomplished  outside  the  normal  order  of  things,  the 
heart  exhausts  itself  and  undergoes  some  change.  With 
old  folks  this  change  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
—  that  is,  its  too  great  development,— or  to  aneurism, 
a  diminution  of  the  heart.  Aneurism  leads  to  lacera- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  only  death  which  is  instantaneous. 
Hypertrophy  leads  to  apoplexy  of  the  brain,  and  a  slower 
death.  Therein  intelligence  is  destroyed,  and,  conse- 
quently, genuine  pain  no  longer  exists;  because  there 
is  no  suffering,  without  the  feeling  which  judges  and 
measures  that  suffering." 

Mirabeau  listened  in  wonder  to  Gilbert's  exposition. 

The  Doctor  continued :  ''  Well,  consider  within  yourself 
that  you  have  loved,  that  you  have  been  happy,  that  you 
have  suffered,  that  you  have  had  joyful  and  happy  hours, 
such  as  nobody  else  ever  had;  that  you  have  attained 
unheard-of  triumphs,  that  you  have  descended  to  un* 
known  deceptions;  and  that  for  forty  years  your  heart 
has  been  precipitating  the  blood  in  boiling  cataracts  from 
the  centre  to  the  extremities  of  your  body,  while  yoa 
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hATe  thought,  worked^  and  talked  the  livelong  day,  while 
you  have  drunk,  laughed,  and  indulged  in  pleasures  the 
liyelong  night ;  and  all  this  time  your  heart,  though  you 
have  used  and  abused  it,  has  not  once  £Euled  in  a  single 
beat.  Yet,  my  dear  friend,  the  heart  is  like  a  purse. 
However  well  lined  it  may  be,  if  we  go  to  it  often  enough, 
it  ruus  dry.  lu  showing  you  the  worse  side  of  your  con« 
dition,  let  me  also  speak  of  the  better.  The  heart  must 
have  time  wherein  to  do  its  work.  Do  not  tax  your 
heart  more  than  it  can  endure.  Do  not  ask  of  it  more 
work  than  it  is  able  to  perform.  Give  it  no  more  excite- 
ment than  it  can  bear.  Try  and  maintain  the  conditions 
which  do  not  lead  to  grave  disorders  in  the  three  chief 
functions  of  life,  —  respiration,  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
lungs,  circulation,  the  seat  whereof  is  in  the  heart,  diges- 
tion, whose  seat  is  in  the  intestines,  —  and  you  may  live 
twenty  or  thirty  years  longer,  and  die  of  old  age.  On 
the  contrary,  if  you  wish  to  commit  suicide,  —  my  God, 
nothing  is  easier  than  for  you  to  voluntarily  hasten  or 
retard  your  own  death.  Imagine  that  you  are  driving 
a  pair  of  fiery  steeds,  who  drag  you  along,  —  you,  their 
guide.  Constrain  them  to  trot  moderately,  and  they 
will  last  a  long  time  and  make  a  long  journey.  Let  them 
gallop,  and,  like  the  fabled  Horses  of  the  Sun,  they  will 
make  the  everlasting  circuit  of  the  sky,  doing  a  year's 
work  in  a  single  day  and  night." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mirabeau,  "  but  during  that  day  they 
lighten  and  warm  the  world,  which  is  a  good  thing.  — 
Come,  Doctor,  it  is  growing  late.  I  '11  think  about  all 
this  I" 

**  Reflect  upon  it  as  much  as  you  please,"  said  Gilbert, 
following  Mirabeau;  ''but  begin  by  obeying  the  orders 
of  the  Faculty.  Promise  me,  first  of  all,  not  to  hire  this 
ehiteau.     You  will  find,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
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ten,  twvntf,  fifty,  which  will  offer  70a  tfaa  nme  •dvas- 
tagn  OB  thu." 

Farfa^w  Mirabem,  yielding  to  tlte  voice  of  reuo^ 
would  have  nude  thi>  prmciae ;  but  nddenlj,  uoid  the 
fint  shndowB  of  eTeniog,  it  Memed  to  kim  that  he  mw, 
behind  a  ourtain  of  flovera,  the  head  of  the  woman  wear- 
ing the  akiit  at  white  taffeta,  with  rosy  flowen.  This 
woman  Builed,  —  at  least,  Mirabean  eo  believed ;  but 
there  was  uo  time  to  make  sure  of  it,  for  in  an  instant, 
gueaaing  that  aomething  new  had  oome  acnwe  his  patient's 
niiiid,  Gilbert  looked  in  the  same  direction,  in  order  to 
aooDunt  to  himself  for  the  nerrous  tremor  of  the  arm  o* 
which  the  Doctor  waa  leaning.  The  woman's  bead  waa 
speedily  withdrawn,  and  one  oould  eee  nothing,  at  the 
pavilion  window,  except  the  slightly  agitated  branchea  erf 
rosei^  heliotropes,  and  pinks. 

"  Yon  do  not  answer,"  sud  Gilbert 

"  My  dear  Doctor,  you  recollect  what  I  told  you  I  nid 
to  the  Queen,  when  abe  gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss,  as 
she  left  me  :  Madant,  Ikrmtgk  tUt  kiu  the  moNorvAjr 
w  tatrtd!" 

"Yeel" 

"Well,  I  took  upon  myself  a  heavy  load,  Doctor, — 
especially  if  they  abandon  me,  as  heretofore  they  h&v« 
done.  However,  I  must  not  &il  in  this  undertaking. 
Don't  misjudge  the  suicide  of  which  you  spoke,  Doctor. 
Suicide  may  perhaps  be  the  only  honorable  way  out  of 
this  a^r." 

Two  days  kt«r,  by  a  lease  of  the  ground  rental, 
Mitabean  had  bought  the  Chiteau  da  Maiais. 
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CHAPTER    XXI 

THE  OHAMF  DB  MABS. 

Ws  have  already  tried  to  make  oar  readers  understand 
into  what  an  indissoluble  knot  of  union  all  France  was 
about  to  bind  herself,  and  what  efifect  this  national 
federation,  anticipatory  of  a  more  general  federation, 
produced  in  Europe. 

Europe  began  to  understand  that  some  day,  though 
the  dawning  of  this  day  was  hidden  in  the  clouds  of  the 
great  future,  —  Europe,  we  repeat,  began  to  understand 
that  some  day  she  must  become  an  immense  federation 
of  citisens,  a  colossal  society  of  brothers. 

Mirabeau  urged  the  grand  gathering  of  the  French 
people,  which  was  about  to  take  place.  To  the  fears 
expressed  to  him  by  the  King  he  responded,  that  if  there 
was  any  salvation  for  royalty  in  France,  it  must  be  sought, 
not  in  Paris,  but  in  the  provinces. 

Moreover,  he  saw  one  great  advantage  in  such  a  reunion 
of  men,  from  every  comer  of  France,  —  that  the  King 
would  see  his  people,  and  the  people  would  see  their 
Kmg.  When  the  whole  population  of  France,  repre- 
sented by  three  hundred  thousand  delegates,  —  trades- 
men, magistrates,  soldiers,  —  should  shout  ''Long  live 
the  Nation,"  and  strike  hands  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Bastille,  certain  purblind  courtiers,  or  courtiers  inter- 
ested to  blindfold  the  King,  could  no  longer  insist  that 
Paris,  led  by  a  handful  of  (lEUStious  agitators,  demanded 
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a  measnre  of  liberty  which  the  rest  of  France  was  fiir 
from  claiming. 

Mirabeau  counted  on  the  good  sense  of  the  King. 
He  relied  upon  the  spirit  of  loyalty  still  sarriying,  at 
that  date,  in  the  hearts  of  the  French.  He  az^ed 
for  this  unusual,  unheard-o^  novel  contact  of  the  mon- 
arch with  his  subjects,  and  believed  it  would  result  in 
a  sacred  alliancci  which  no  intrigue  could  thereafto* 
break. 

Men  of  genius  are  sometimes  possessed  with  such  sub- 
lime follies,  which  furnish  the  political  blackguards  of  the 
future  with  a  chance  to  laugh  their  memories  to  scorn. 

Already  one  preparatory  federation,  so  to  speak,  had 
been  held  on  the  plains  of  Lyons.  France  was  instino- 
tively  marching  towards  unity,  and  believed  the  definite 
watchword  of  that  unity  might  be  foimd  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone ;  but  it  soon  became  obvious,  that  while 
Lyons  might  betroth  France  to  the  Genius  of  Liberty, 
the  marriage  must  be  solemnized  and  consummated  in 
Paris. 

When  this  proposition  for  a  general  convention  was 
brought  beforo  the  Assembly  by  the  Mayor  and  Council 
of  Parisi  who  could  not  resist  the  impulsion  of  other 
cities,  thero  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  audience. 
This  rounion,  which  would  bring  innumerable  men  to 
Paris,  —  that  eternal  centra  of  agitation^  —  was  disap- 
proved by  each  of  the  two  parties  which  divided  the 
Chamber,  the  Eoyalists  and  the  Jaoobina 

The  Royalists  declared  that  to  invite  such  a  gathering 
would  be  to  risk  another  gigantic  Fourteenth  of  July, 
not  against  the  Bastille  this  time,  but  against  royalty 
itself.  .What  would  happen  to  the  King,  amidst  such  a 
frightAil  medley  of  opposing  passions,  such  an  inevitable 
oonfliot  of  differing  opinions! 
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their  poorer  neighbors.  They  had  not  counted  on  that 
hoflpitalitj  which  exclaimed,  all  along  the  roads:  ''Te 
French,  open  jour  doors  I  Here  are  jour  brotbersi  who 
come  to  jou  firom  the  ends  of  France  1  **  —  a  ory  which 
did  not  find  a  deaf  ear  or  a  rebellious  door. 

There  were  no  longer  strangers  or  foreigners,  but 
everywhere  Frenchmen,  relations,  brothers.  Unseen 
▼oices  cried:  "Come,  ye  pilgrims,  to  the  grand  festival! 
Come  je  National  Guards !  Come  soldiers  1  Come  mari- 
ners 1  Come  among  us  1  You  will  find  fathers  and 
mothers  and  wives,  whose  sons  and  husbands  are  else- 
where, in  other  generous  homes,  enjoying  the  same  hos- 
pitality we  offer  you." 

If  one  could  have  been  transported,  as  the  Christ  wa% 
not  indeed  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  on 
earth,  but  simply  to  the  highest  peak  in  France,  he  might 
have  seen  a  splendid  spectacle, — three  hundred  thousand 
citizens  marching  towards  Paris,  all  the  rays  of  the  star 
converging  into  a  common  centra 

And  by  whom  were  they  guided,  these  Pilgrims  of 
Liberty  1  By  aged  men ;  by  soldiers  of  the  Seven  Years 
War;  by  subordinate  officers  who  had  fought  at  Fon* 
tenoy ;  by  volunteers,  for  whom  it  had  required  all  the 
labor,  courage,  and  devotion  of  a  lifetime  to  reach  the 
two  epaulets  of  a  captain  or  the  one  epaulet  of  a  lieuten- 
ant; by  poor  miners,  compelled  to  bear  on  their  foreheada 
the  sign  of  the  granite  rule  of  ancient  France ;  by  sailorsi 
who  had  conquered  the  Indies  under  Bussy  and  Dupleii, 
and  lost  their  prise  under  Lally  Tolendal,  —  living  ruin^ 
broken  down  by  cannon  on  fields  of  battle,  or  worn  out 
by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea. 

During  the  last  days,  veterans  of  fourscore  made  long 
journeys,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  leagues  at  a  stretch,  in  order 
to  arrive  in  time;  and' they  viert  in  time.   At  the  moment 
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when  they  were  about  to  lie  down  forever,  and  sleep  the 
alomber  of  eternity,  the  force  of  their  youth  was  renewed, 
and  they  mounted  on  wings  of  eagles. 

Their  oountry  had  made  them  a  sign,  beckoning  them 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  pointed  to  the 
future  of  their  children.  Before  them  was  the  banner 
of  Hope. 

They  chanted  one  unique  song,  these  pilgrims,  coming 
from  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west,  from  Alsace, 
Brittany,  Provence,  Normandy.  Who  taught  them  this 
song;  clumsily  and  heavily  rhymed,  like  the  ancient  can- 
ticles which  guided  the  Crusaders  across  the  seas  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago  and  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor  %  No 
one  knows !  The  angel  of  the  Bevolution,  perchance, 
scattering  music  from  his  passing  wings,  as  he  soared 
over  beautiful  France. 

This  song  was  the  fiunous  Qi  ira,  —  not  the  Terror 
Song  of  1793 ;  for  in  '93  everything  was  inverted,  hope 
was  changed  into  tearful  laughter,  and  France  "  sweat,  as 
it  were,  great  drops  of  blood." 

As  all  France  was  leaving  home,  to  bear  to  Paris  the 
universal  oath,  she  sang  no  words  of  threat.  She  had 
not  yet  learned  to  sing  the  Qa  ira  of  later  days ;  which 
ran  thus: 

Ah  1  $a  ira,  $a  ira,  fa  in, 
Lea  arifltocratea  2t  la  lanteme ; 
Ah  I  $a  in,  9a  ire,  9a  ira. 
Lea  aristocretea,  on  lea  pendra  t 

This  quatrain  may  b^  translated  as  follows : 

Ah,  go  ahead,  go  ahead,  go  ahead  1 
Ariatocrata  straight  to  the  rope  ) 
Ah,  go  ahead,  go  ahead,  go  ahead  1 
The  RoyalistB,  let  them  all  hang  1 
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No  I  The  Bong  was  not  then  a  death-chant,  but  a  life- 
giving  melody,  not  a  hymn  of  despair,  but  a  canticle  of 
hope;  for  to  another  air  they  chanted  the  following 
verses; 

Le  peaple  en  ce  joar  aaoB  cease  r6p^: 

Ahl  9a  in,  9aira,  9a  in  ! 
Snivant  lee  mazimes  de  I'^yangile. 

Ah  !  9a  in,  9a  in,  9a  in ! 
Du  l^gislatear  tout  s'accomplin : 
Celai  qui  s'^l&ve,  on  Tabaissen ; 
Celui  qui  s'abaieee,  on  T^l^ven  1 

These  lines  may  be  rendered  thus : 

The  people  this  day  without  ceasing^  repeati 

Go  ahead,  go  ahead,  go  ahead  1 
The  plain  Gospel  precepts  are  guiding  their  feet : 

Go  ahead,  go  ahead,  go  ahead  1 
The  Lawgiver's  word  is  fulfilled  in  all  ways : 
Whoever  is  lofty  shall  soon  be  abased  ; 
Whoever  is  humble,  the  same  shall  be  ndsed. 

To  receive  five  hundred  thousand  souls,  from  Paris  and 
the  provinces,  there  was  needed  a  monstrous  arenas  — 
besides  a  colossal  amphitheatre,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing a  miUion  specUtors. 

For  the  arena,  the  Champ  de  Mars  (Field  of  Mars) 
was  selected ;  for  the  amphitheatre,  the  heights  of  Paasy 
and  Chaillot 

As  the  Champ  de  Mars  presented  a  flat  sur&oe,  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  it  into  a  vast  basin,  by  digging  out  the 
earth  in  some  places,  and  piling  it  up  in  others. 

Fifteen  thousand  laborers  —  men  of  the  sort  who  eter- 
nally complain  aloud  of  their  fruitless  search  for  work, 
while,  with  bated  breath,  they  pray  Grod  not  to  let  them 
find  it— fifteen  thousand  such  laborers  were  set  to  work» 
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with  spades,  pickaxes,  and  hoes,  by  the  city  of  Paris,  in 
order  to  transform  this  plain  into  a  valley,  flanked  by  a 
large  amphitheatre.  Only  three  weeks  remained  for 
these  fifteen  thousand  men  to  accomplish  this  Titanic 
work ;  yet  at  the  end  of  two  days  it  was  evident  these 
men  would  not  get  through  in  three  months. 

Besides,  they  were  being  paid  more  for  doing  nothing, 
than  they  could  have  earned  at  their  regular  trade,  — 
if  they  had  any. 

Then  there  occurred  a  species  of  miracle,  whereby  one 
may  measure  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians.  That 
immense  labor,  which  thousands  of  lazy  workmen  could 
not  or  would  not  accomplish,  was  undertaken  by  the 
entire  population.  On  the  very  day  when  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  the  Champ  de  Mars  would  not  be  ready  for 
the  festival  of  the  Fourteenth  of  July,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  rose  up  and  said,  with  that  assurance  which 
belongs  to  the  popular  will,  as  it  does  to  the  will  of 
God :  <<  It  shan  be  done  ! " 

Deputies  went  to  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  in  the  name  of 
these  hundred  thousand  laborers,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  volunteers  should  work  by  night,  in  order  not  to 
interfere  with  those  who  worked  by  daylight. 

The  same  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  a  cannon-shot 
announced  that  the  task  of  the  day  was  finished,  and 
that  the  night's  work  would  begin.  At  this  sound  the 
Champ  de  Mars  was  invaded  from  its  four  sides,  —  from 
the  side  of  Grenelle,  of  the  river  Seine,  of  Gros  Caillou, 
and  of  Paris. 

Each  workman  bore  some  implement,  — a  hoe,  shovel, 
wheelbarrow,  or  pickaxe. 

Others  rolled  along  casks  of  wine,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  violins,  guitars,  drums,  and  fifes. 

.  All  ages,  both  sexes,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
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men  mingled  in  the  crowd,  —  dtizenfl,  soldien^  cmatea^ 
monks,  actreaaea,  fine  ladies,  Damea  from  the  Maiket- 
place,  Siatera  of  Charity,  together  with  many  othen 
who  could  handle  a  pickaxe,  trundle  a  barrow,  or  drive 
a  wagon.  Children  marched  ahead,  bearing  torches. 
Banda  followed,  playing  on  all  sorta  of  instruments; 
and  sounding  above  all  thia  noiae,  all  thia  hubbub^  all 
theae  inatrumenta,  might  be  heard  the  Qa  tna,  chanted 
by  an  immense  choir  of  a  hundred  thouaand  voices,  to 
which  responded  three  hundred  thousand  voices,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  France. 

Among  the  most  earnest  workers  two  were  noticeable^ 
who  arrived  first,  and  wore  their  uniforms^  as  deputies  to 
the  great  Federation. 

One  was  a  man  forty  years  old,  of  robust  and  muscular 
proportions^  but  gloomy  fiice.  He  sang  not,  and  hardly 
talked. 

The  other  was  a  young  fellow  of  twenty,  with  a  frank 
and  smiling  countenance,  big  blue  eyes,  white  teeth,  blond 
locks,  standing  square  on  his  great  feet  and  straightening 
his  broad  knees.  With  his  large  hands  he  lifted  euOTmoos 
weights.  He  constantly  pushed  wagons  and  handcarts, 
always  singing,  and  without  once  stopping  to  rest.  He 
watched  his  companion,  out  of  the  comer  of  one  eye,  and 
occasionally  addressed  a  few  words  to  him,  whidi  the 
older  man  did  not  answer.  He  brought  him  a  glass  of 
wine,  but  it  was  thrust  aside ;  and  so  the  younger  man 
returned  to  his  own  place,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
again  put  himself  to  work  like  ten  men,  while  he  sang 
like  twenty. 

These  two  men  were  two  deputies  from  the  new  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  only  some  ten  leagues  from  Fkuris.  Hearing 
that  strong  arms  were  needed,  they  hastened  to  offer  their 
services,  —  one  for  silent  work,  the  other  for  brisk  and 
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joyous  oooperation.      These  two  men  were  Billot  and 
Pitoo. 

Let  OS  see  what  was  taking  place  at  Villers  Cotterets 
daring  the  third  night  after  the  arriyal  of  these  two  men 
at  PariSy— that  is,  on  the  night  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
of  Juljy  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  doing  their 
best  in  the  midst  of  so  many  laborers. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

WHBRBIN    ONB   8BES    WHAT    HAS  HAPPENED   TO   OATHEBIKEy 
BUT  NOT  WHAT    WILL  BBOOMB  OF  HER. 

DuBiNO  that  nighty  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  of  July,  about 
eleven  o'clock^  Raynal,  who  had  gone  to  bed,  in  the 
hope  of  sleeping  the  livelong  night,— a  hope  often  de- 
ceptive with  physicians  and  surgeons,  —  Doctor  RaynaJ, 
we  say,  was  awakened  by  three  vigorous  blows  at  his 
door. 

As  we  know,  it  was  the  Doctor's  custom,  when  any- 
body rapped  or  rung  for  him  in  the  night,  to  go  to  the 
door  himself  in  order  to  come  into  quicker  contact  with 
whoever  demanded  his  services. 

This  time,  as  always,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  slipped  on 
his  dressing-gown,  put  on  his  slippers,  and  descended  the 
narrow  stairway  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

However  diligent  the  Doctor's  movements,  they  doubt- 
less appeared  very  slow  to  the  nocturnal  visitor;  for 
this  visitor  began  to  rap  again,  and  this  time  his  blows 
were  without  number  or  limit,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened. 

The  Doctor  recognized  the  lackey,  who  had  come  on  a 
certain  previous  night  to  take  him  to  Isidore  de  Chamy's, 
and  exclaimed :  **  Oh  ho  1  Are  you  here,  my  friend  t  I  do 
not  say  it  by  way  of  reproach,  you  understand,  but  if 
your  master  is  wounded  again,  he  will  have  to  be  veiy 
carefuL  It  is  not  well  for  him  to  go  into  neighborhoods 
where  it  rains  bullets." 
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**  NO)  Monsiear,  it  is  not  for  my  master,  nor  even  for 
a  wound,  but  for  something  very  different,  and  not  less 
pressing.  Finish  your  toilet.  Here  is  a  horse,  and  you 
are  waited  for.* 

The  Doctor  never  wanted  more  than  five  minutes  for 
his  toilet.  This  time — judging  by  the  tone  of  the 
lackey's  voice,  and  particularly  by  the  way  in  which  he 
had  knocked,  that  a  physician's  presence  was  urgent  — 
be  was  dressed  in  four  minutes. 

"  Here  I  am ! "  he  said,  reappearing  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  disappeared. 

Without  dismounting,  the  lackey  offered  the  bridle  of 
the  extra  horse  to  Doctor  Raynal,  who  climbed  at  once 
into  the  saddle ;  but  instead  of  turning  to  the  left  firom 
the  house,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  he  turned  to  the 
right,  following  the  lackey,  who  pointed  out  the  road, 
which  was  in  the  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  which 
led  to  Boursonnes. 

They  crossed  the  park  and  entered  the  forest,  leaving 
Haramont  on  the  left,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  a 
very  uneven  part  of  the  woods,  where  it  was  difficult  to 
proceed  on  horseback. 

All  at  once  a  man  sprang  from  behind  a  tree.  '^  Is  it 
you,  Doctor  1 "  he  asked. 

The  Doctor  reined  in  his  horse,  ignorant  of  the  new- 
comer's intentions  ;  but  at  these  words  he  recognized  the 
Viscount,  and  replied:  ''Tes,  it's  I.  Where  the  Devil 
are  you  taking  me  to,  Monsieur  1" 

"Tou  11  see,"  said  Isidore.  '*  1  beg  you  to  dismount 
and  follow  me." 

The  Doctor  dismounted,  and  said,  as  he  began  to 
understand  the  situation :  *'  Ah  ha,  it 's  a  case  of  con- 
finement, I  see  1 " 

Isidore  grasped  his  hand.      ''Tes,  Doctor;  and  you 
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will  positiyelj  promise  me  to  keep  silence,  will  you 
not  1 " 

The  Doctor  shrugged  his  shoalders,  as  mnch  as  to  mj : 
"  Oh  Lord,  be  easy  I     I  've  been  there  before !  ** 

''Then  come  this  way/'  said  Isidore,  replying  to  the 
Doctor's  unspoken  words. 

Amidst  the  holly-bushes,  treading  on  the  dry  and  rust- 
ling  leaves,  the  travellers  were  soon  lost  in  obscurity, 
under  gigantic  beeches,  through  whose  tremulous  leafage 
they  from  time  to  time  perceived  the  scintillation  of  a 
star ;  and  thus  the  two  men  descended  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  where,  as  we  have  said,  horses  could  not 
penetrate. 

Presently  the  Doctor  could  see  the  height  of  Clooise 
Kock,  and  exclaimed:  ''Oh  hoi  Is  it  to  Goodman 
Clouis's  hut  we  are  bound)" 

"  Not  exactly,  but  vezy  near  it^ 

Walking  around  the  immense  rock,  he  led  the  way  to 
the  door  of  a  little  brick  building,  a  sort  of  lean-to  against 
the  old  gamekeeper's  hut,  so  built  thai  an  observer  might 
well  believe,  —  as  was  generally  believed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, —  that  the  good  man,  for  his  own  convenience,  had 
added  an  annex  to  his  lodge. 

Apart  from  the  &ot  that  Catherine  was  lying  prostrate 
on  a  bed,  any  observer  would  have  been  imdeceived  at 
the  first  glance  into  the  interior  of  that  little  chamber. 

A  pretty  paper  covered  the  walls,  and  the  woollen 
window-curtains  were  similar  in  pattern  to  the  paper. 
Between  the  two  windows  was  a  handsome  mirror,  be- 
neath which  was  a  dressing-table,  furnished  with  all  sorts 
of  toilet  utensils,  in  porcelain.  There  were  two  chairs, 
two  armchairs,  a  small  so&,  and  a  diminutive  bookcase. 
Such  was  the  interior, — pretty  comfortable,  as  one  would 
sayi  even  to-day,  —  which  diaoloeed  itself  to  view,  as  one 
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eotered  the  little  room ;  but  the  good  Dootoi'a  glanoe  did 
not  rest  on  all  this.  He  saw  the  woman  on  the  bed,  and 
went  straightway  to  her  relief. 

Perceiving  the  Doctor,  Catherine  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands;  but  she  could  not  repress  her  sobs  or  conceal 
her  tears. 

Isidore  approached,  and  called  her  hj  name.  She 
threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

^  Doctor/'  said  the  young  man,  ''  to  you  I  confide  the 
honor  and  life  of  one  who  is  to-day  my  mistress^  but  who, 
I  hope,  will  8ome  day  be  my  wife." 

"  Oh,  thou  art  good,  my  dear  Isidore,  to  say  such  things 
to  me ;  but  thou  knowest  well  how  impossible  it  is,  for  a 
poor  girl  like  me  ever  to  be  the  Viscountess.  None  the 
less  I  thank  thee.  Thou  knowest  I  shall  need  strength, 
and  it  is  thy  wish  to  give  it  me.  Be  calm  1  I  shall  have 
courage ;  and  the  first  manifestation  of  it,  —  the  greatest 
I  can  display,  —  is  to  show  you  my  uncovered  fiice,  dear 
Doctor,  and  ofier  you  my  hand;"  and  she  at  once 
extended  her  hand  to  Doctor  RaynaL 

A  pain,  more  violent  than  any  she  had  before  felt,  made 
Catherine  clench  her  hand  the  instant  it  touched  the  Doc- 
tor's ;  and  he  made  a  sign  to  Isidore,  who  understood  that 
the  decisive  moment  had  come. 

The  young  man  knelt  by  Catherine's  bedside,  and  said : 
**  My  darling  child,  perhaps  I  ought  to  remain  here,  to 
sustain  and  encourage  thee,  though  I  fear  my  strength 
would  fail;  but  if  thou  desirest  —  ** 

Catherine  put  her  arm  about  Isidore's  neck,  saying : 
''  Go^  go !  I  thank  thee  for  loving  me  so  much,  that 
thou  canst  not  bear  to  see  me  suffer." 

Isidore  pressed  his  lips  lovingly  to  hers,  shook  the 
Doctor's  hand,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

For  two  hours  he  wandered,  like  the  ghosts  of  whom 
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Dante  speaks,  who  could  not  stop  for  a  single  instant's 
repose ;  or,  if  they  did  pause,  were  at  once  spurred  into 
motion,  by  a  demon  with  an  iron  trident.  After  taking 
a  circuit,  more  or  less  extended,  he  invariably  returned 
to  that  door,  behind  which  the  sorrowful  mystery  of 
childbirth  was  taking  place;  but  wheneyer  Catherine 
uttered  a  cry  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear,  it  pierced 
him  like  the  demon's  iron  prongs,  and  forced  him  to 
resume  his  errant  course,  going  once  more  to  the  same 
point,  from  which  he  inevitably  returned  again. 

In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  he  heard  himself  called 
by  the  Doctor,  and  also  by  a  voice  more  sweet  and  feeble. 
In  two  bounds  he  was  at  the  door,  which  was  open  this 
time ;  and  on  the  threshold  of  which  the  Doctor  stood, 
holding  an  infant  in  his  arms. 

**  Alas,  alas,  Isidore  I "  said  Catherine.  '*  Now  I  am 
doubly  thine,  —  as  thy  mistress,  and  also  as  the  mother 
of  thy  babe." 

A  week  later,  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  night  of  July  13, 
that  door  again  opened.  Two  men  came  out,  bearing  a 
woman  and  child  in  a  litter,  escorted  by  a  young  man  on 
horseback,  who  urged  the  bearers  to  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions. On  reaching  the  highway,  between  Haramont 
and  Villers  Cotterets,  they  found  there  a  berlin,  drawn 
by  three  horses,  in  which  they  placed  the  mother  and 
babe. 

The  young  man  dismounted,  threw  the  bridle  to  the 
domestic,  to  whom  he  also  gave  some  orders,  and  entered 
the  vehicle,  which,  without  stopping  at  Villers  Cotterets, 
or  even  passing  through  it,  drove  along  by  the  park,  as 
far  as  the  Pheasantry,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Largny, 
whence  it  started  at  a  round  trot  for  Paris. 

Before  their  departure,  however,  the  young  man  had 
left  a  purse  of  gold  at  the  disposal  of  Father  Clouis, 
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and  the  young  woman  had  left  a  letter,  addressed  to 
Pitou. 

Doctor  Rajnal  had  decided,  in  view  of  the  rapid  con- 
Talescenoe  of  the  mother,  and  the  good  constitution  of 
the  infant,  which  was  a  boy,  that  the  journey,  from  Villers 
Gotterets  to  Fans,  might  be  made  without  detriment,  in 
a  comfortable  carriage.  It  was  in  virtue  of  thus  assurance 
that  Isidore  decided  upon  the  trip,  which  was,  moreover, 
rendered  imperative  by  the  speedy  return  of  Billot  and 
Pitou. 

Qod — who,  up  to  a  certain  moment,  watches  over  those 
whom  he  afterward  seems  to  abandon  —  had  permitted 
her  confinement  to  take  place  in  the  absence  both  of 
Billot,  still  ignorant  of  his  daughter's  retreat,  and  of 
Pitou,  innocently  unsuspicious  of  Catherine's  maternal 
condition. 

Towards  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  vehicle 
airived  at  the  Porte  Saint  Denis,  but  could  not  cross 
the  boulevard,  because  of  the  blockade  occasioned  by 
the  holiday. 

Catherine  ventured  to  thrust  her  head  outside  the 
curtain;  but  she  instantly  withdrew  it,  uttering  a  cry, 
and  hid  her  fsLce  in  Isidore's  bosom. 

The  first  two  persons  whom  she  saw,  among  the  federal 
del^;ates,  were  Billot  and  Pitou. 
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Thb  work  Decessaiy  to  coDvert  an  inuaeDBe  plain  into  Ea 
immense  Tslle;,  between  two  hills,  was  comi^eted,  tfaanks 
to  tbe  oo-operatioD  of  all  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  the  Thir- 
teenth of  July. 

Hanj  of  tbe  laborera,  in  order  to  aeoure  places  tar  tbe 
next  day,  alept  there  orer  night,  like  vioton  couching  on 
the  battleBeld. 

Billot  and  Fitou  joined  the  federal  delegatea,  and  took 
their  places  in  the  midst  of  their  brethren  on  the  boole- 
rard.  As  we  have  oeen,  chance  aaugned  these  deputies 
from  the  Aisne  Department  a  position  opposite  the  point 
where  the  carriage  halted,  which  was  bringing  Catherine 
and  her  babe  to  Paris. 

This  line,  composed  wholly  of  federal  del^atee,  reached 
from  the  Bastille  to  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Sfouvelle. 

All  did  their  best  to  receive  these  welcome  guests. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  Bretons,  those  eldest  sons 
of  liberty,  had  arrived,  the  vanquishers  of  the  Bastille 
inarched  in  front  of  them,  as  far  as  Saint  Cyr,  and 
constituted  themselves  their  entertainers. 

There  was  a  singular  glow  of  disintereetedness  and 
patriotism. 

The  innkeepen  came  together,  and  with  one  aooord 
agreed  to  lower  their  prices,  instead  of  raising  them. 
So  much  for  disinterestedness  I 
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The  journalists,  those  tournament-fighters  of  these 
latter  days,  who  constantly  embitter,  instead  of  allay, 
the  general  spirit  of  hatred,  —  these  journalists  —  two 
of  them,  at  least,  Loustalot  and  Gamille  Desmoulins — 
proposed  a  federal  compact  between  the  scribblers.  They 
renounced  all  competition,  all  jealousy.  They  promised, 
in  future,  only  to  cultivate  that  emulation  which  is  for 
the  public  good.  So  much  for  patriotism !  Unhappily 
this  proposition  found  no  echo  in  the  press;  and  it  re- 
mained for  that  time,  as  for  the  future,  a  sublimely 
Utopian  suggestion  and  a  dead  letter. 

On  its  side,  the  Assembly  imbibed  a  portion  of  that 
electric  concussion,  which  shook  France  like  an  earth- 
quake. Several  days  before  the  festival,  under  the  lead 
of  Montmorency  and  Lafayette,  the  Assembly  abolished 
hereditary  titles  of  nobility,  which  were  defended  by  the 
Abb^  Maury,  the  son  of  a  village  cobbler. 

As  long  ago  as  the  month  of  February,  the  Assembly 
had  begun  by  abolishing  hereditary  responsibility  for 
crime,  or  bills  of  attainder.  As  a  result  of  the  hanging 
of  the  brothers  Agasse,  condemned  for  forging  bills  of 
commerce,  it  was  decided  that  the  scaffold  should  not 
cast  a  blight  over  either  the  children  or  other  relatives 
of  criminals. 

On  the  same  day  when  the  Assembly  abolished  the  he- 
reditaiy  transmission  of  privileges,  as  it  had  already  abol- 
ished transmitted  criminal  responsibility,  a  German  from 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine, —  a  Prussian  baron,  bom  at 
Cloves,  a  man  who  had  exchanged  his  baptismal  names, 
John  Baptist,  for  Anacharsis,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  —  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  as  a 
Deputy  from  the  Human  Race.  He  was  the  leader  of 
a  score  of  men,  —  all  political  exiles,  dressed  in  their 
respective  national  costumes, — who  came  to  demand, 
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in  the  name  of  aQ  races  of  people^  —  the  only  legitimate 
aorereignsy — a  place  in  the  great  federation.  A  place 
vaa  dolj  assigned  to  the  Oimfeor  and  Delegates  ci  the 
Human  Baoe. 

The  influence  of  Mirahean  made  itself  felt  in  these 
days.  Thanks  to  this  poveHnl  champion,  the  Coort 
gained  many  adherents^  not  imij  in  the  ranks  of  the 
right,  hat  also  in  the  left  henches  of  the  Assembly^  -» 
not  only  among  Royalists,  hot  among  the  Jacobins ;  for 
the  King  had  been  growing  nnpopolar  with  both  parties. 
The  Assembly  Toted  him-— we  mig^t  almost  say,  with 
enthnsiasm — a  ciril  list,  or  income,  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lion francsy  and  also  a  dower  of  foor  millions  for  the 
Queen. 

This  liberality  recompensed  them  for  the  two  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  francs  wherewith  they  had  paid  all 
the  debts  of  their  eloquent  defender,  Mirabeau,  and  the 
six  thousand  francs  salary  which  he  was  to  receiye  from 
the  Crown  every  month. 

It  appeared  that  Mirabeau  was  not  deceived  as  to  the 
spirit  abroad  in  the  provinces.  Those  federal  delegates, 
who  were  received  by  Louis  Sixteenth,  brought  to  Paris 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  National  Assembly ;  but  their 
feeling  towards  the  Crown  was  a  religion.  They  lifted 
their  hats  to  Monsieur  Bailly,  and  cried,  ''  Long  live  the 
Nation  1 "  but  they  bent  the  knee  before  Louis,  and 
laid  their  swords  at  his  feet,  crying,  ''Long  live  the 
King  I " 

Unhappily  the  King,  not  very  poetic  or  chivalrous, 
responded  clumsily  to  this  hearty  enthusiasm. 

Unhappily  the  Queen  was  too  haughty, — too  Lor- 
rainish,  so  to  speak,  —  to  rightly  estimate  these  testi- 
monials, coming  straight  from  the  souL  Beside^  poor 
woman,  she  had  a  great  sorrow  in  the  depths  of  her 
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hearty  like  one  of  those  dark  spots  which  speck  the 
son. 

This  spoty  this  tilcer  which  gnawed  into  her  heart,  was 
the  absence  of  Chamj,  who  certainly  was  able  to  return, 
bat  chose  to  remain  with  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  at 
Mets;  though  she  knew  not  his  whereabouts. 

For  a  moment,  when  she  met  Mirabeau,  she  had  an 
idea  of  seeking  distraction,  bj  coquetting  with  him.  His 
powerful  genius  flattered  her  self-respect,  both  royal  and 
feminine,  by  bending  at  her  feet ;  but  after  all,  what  is 
genius  to  the  heart)  Of  what  value,  to  the  passionSy 
are  the  triumphs  of  self-respect,  the  victories  of  pride  t 

After  ally  the  Queen  could  only  see  Mirabeau  with  a 
woman's  eyes,  could  see  in  him  but  the  material  man,  — - 
the  man  with  unwholesome  corpulence,  his  cheeks  fur- 
rowed, creased,  torn,  and  distorted  with  the  smallpox,  his 
eyes  red  and  his  neck  swollen. 

She  immediately  compared  him  with  Chamy,— -Chamy, 
the  elegant  gentleman^  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  the  ma- 
turity of  his  beauty.  Chamy,  in  his  brilliant  uniform, 
was  like  a  prince  of  battles ;  whereas  Mirabeau,  in  what- 
ever costume,  except  when  genius  animated  his  powerful 
figure,  looked  like  some  sensual  monk  in  disguise. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  With  eyes  red  with  tears 
and  sleeplessness,  she  sighed  deeply.  She  tried  to  pierce 
the  distance,  and  with  a  mournful  voice,  full  of  sobs,  she 
murmured,  "  Chamy,  Chamy !  " 

At  such  moments  what  mattered,  to  this  woman,  the 
assembled  population  at  her  feet  ?  What  mattered  the 
great  waves  of  men,  driven,  like  the  sea,  by  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  beating  against  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
and  murmuring,  "Long  live  the  King!  Long  live  the 
Queen ! " 

If  a  familiar  voice  could  but  have  murmured  in  her  ear : 
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**  Marie,  nothing  is  changed  with  me  !  Antoinette,  I  love 
thee  1 "  this  voice  would  have  made  her  foi^t  that  any- 
thing was  different  around  her,  and  would  have  contributed 
more  to  her  heart's  delight,  and  the  serenity  of  her  coun- 
tenance, than  all  these  shouts,  all  these  promise^  all 
these  oaths. 

The  Fourteenth  of  July  crept  along  imperceptibly, 
bringing  with  it  events,  great  and  little,  which  make  up 
the  histoiy  of  both  the  humble  and  the  exalted,  of  kiuga 
and  common  folks. 

As  if  this  disdainful  Fourteenth  of  July  did  not  know 
it  was  to  witness  an  unprecedented,  novel,  and  splendid 
spectacle,  it  came  on  with  a  &ce  veiled  with  clouds,  the 
wind  soughing  and  the  rain  falling ;  but  one  quality  of 
the  French  people  is  to  laugh  at  everything  on  feast-day^ 
—  even  at  the  storm. 

As  early  as  five  in  the  morning  the  boulevards  were 
crowded  with  Parisian  National  Guards  and  federal  del&> 
gates,  soaked  with  rain  and  dying  with  hunger,  bat 
laughiDg  and  singing. 

Though  they  could  not  save  these  gallant  fellows  fixMn 
the  rain,  the  Parisians  caught  the  idea  of  at  least  curipg 
their  hunger*  From  the  windows,  bottles  of  wine,  loaves 
of  bread,  and  hams  were  lowered  by  cords.  In  all  the 
streets  through  which  they  marched  it  was  the  same. 

While  the  procession  vraa  in  progress,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons  took  their  places  on  the  hillocks 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoosand 
more  stood  behind  them. 

As  to  the  amphitheatres  of  Chaillot  and  Pasay,  they 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  whom  no  man  could 
number. 

Magnificent  field,  gigantic  amphitheatre,  splendid  arena, 
where  was  symbolised  the  Federation  of  France^  and 
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vhere  the  Federation  of  the  World  will  take  place  some 
day.  Whether  we  see  that  day  or  not,  what  matters  it  f 
Our  Bons  will  see  it  I    The  world  will  see  it ! 

One  great  human  error  is  the  notion  that  the  whole 
world  is  for  our  short  lives ;  whereas  times  and  seasons 
are  composed  of  a  chain  of  hnman  lives,  each  link  infi« 
nitely  short,  ephemeral,  almost  invisible,  —  except  to  the 
divine  eye,  which  embraces  the  period,  longer  or  shorter, 
during  which  Providence  (that  four-breasted  Isis  who 
watches  over  the  nations)  disentangles  the  mysterious 
web  and  evolves  the  incessant  genesis. 

Certainly  those  who  were  there  expected  to  detain,  by 
her  two  wings,  the  fugitiye  goddess,  whom  we  call  Lib- 
erty,— a  goddess  who  escapes  and  disappears,  only  to 
reappear,  each  time  more  proud  and  brilliant ;  but  they 
deceived  themselves,  —  as  their  sons  deceive  themselves, 
if  they  believe  Liberty  lost  forever. 

What  joy,  what  confidence  possessed  that  waiting 
crowd,  seated  or  standing,  as  well  as  the  long  procession 
which.  Grossing  the  river,  over  the  wooden  bridge  built 
m  firont  of  Chaillot,  invaded  the  Champ  de  Mars,  through 
a  triumphal  arch. 

When  the  federal  battalions  entered,  they  uttered  great 
cries  of  enthusiasm,  and  perhaps  also  of  admiration  at  the 
picture  which  met  their  eyes,  —  cries  which  escaped  from 
the  heart  through  the  lips. 

Indeed,  no  such  spectacle  had  ever  before  greeted  the 
human  gaze. 

In  half  a  month  the  Champ  de  Mars  had  been  trans- 
formed, as  if  by  enchantment,  from  a  plain  into  a  valley, 
which  measured  a  league  in  circumference. 

On  the  quadrangular  sides  of  this  valley  were  standing 
or  sitting  three  hundred  thousand  persons. 

In  the  middle  was  the  Patriot  Altar,  the  Altar  of  our 
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Country,  aooessible  by  four  stairways,  oorrosponding  to 
the  four  Cbusob  of  the  obelisk  which  surmounted  the 
altar. 

At  each  angle  of  this  monument  was  an  immense 
censer  filled  with  incense,  which  the  National  Assembly 
had  decreed  should  henceforth  bum  for  God  alone. 

On  the  four  faces  of  the  monument  were  inscriptions^ 
announcing  that  the  French  people  were  free,  and  in* 
Yoking  other  nations  to  share  this  freedom. 

Oh,  the  great  joy  of  our  fathers  at  this  sight, —whidi 
was  so  living,  so  profound,  so  zeal,  that  its  echoes  sunriTe 
to  our  own  day  I 

And  yet  the  heavens  were  discoursing  like  Sinai's 
ancient  oracles. 

At  each  mstant  there  were  heavy  sheets  of  rain,  gusts 
of  wind,  black  clouds, — prophetic  of  1793,  1814,  1815. 
Then  there  were  occasional  sunbursts  in  the  midst  of  the 
gloom,  symbols  of  1830  and  1848. 

K  a  prophet  had  appeared,  to  leveal  the  future  to  this 
million  souls,  how  would  he  have  been  received  t  As 
Calohas  was  received  by  the  Greeks,  and  Cassandra  by 
the  Trojans ;  for  on  that  day  but  two  voices  were  heard, 
the  voice  of  Hope,  antiphonally  responding  to  the  call  of 
Faith :  '*  Lift  up  your  hearts  T'—  "  We  lift  them  up  unto 
Jehovah  I " 

In  front  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Militaij 
School,  at  the  farther  end,  galleries  had  been  erected. 
These  balconies,  covered  with  drapery,  and  canopied  with 
trioolored  flags,  were  reserved  for  the  Queen,  the  Court, 
and  the  National  Assembly. 

Two  twin  thrones,  three  feet  apart,  were  designed  for 
the  King  and  for  the  President  of  the  Assembly. 

The  King,  appointed  to  be  the  supreme  and  absolute 
head  of  the  French  National  Guard,  for  thai  da^  imlp. 
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transferred  his  oommand  to  Lafayette;  and  La&yette 
was  therefore,  on  that  day,  the  Generalissimo  and  Con- 
stable of  six  millions  of  armed  men.  His  fortunes  had 
reached  their  culmination.  Greater  than  himself,  their 
decline  and  extinction  could  not  be  retarded.  On  that 
day  he  was  at  his  zenith.  Like  those  fantastic  nocturnal 
apparitions,  projected  upon  the  sky,  which  surpass  aU 
human  proportions^  he  had  grown  disproportionately, 
only  to  dissolve  into  yapor,  vanish,  and  disappear ;  but 
during  that  federative  festival,  everything  was  real,  or 
had  the  power  of  reality. 

There  were  personages  present  who  would  soon  go  into 
disgrace,  the  King  whose  head  would  soon  faU  from  his 
shoulders,  the  Generalissimo,  whose  white  horse's  four 
feet  would  soon  bear  him  into  exile. 

In  this  wintry  rain,  amidst  these  tempestuous  squalls, 
beneath  occasional  rays  of  daylight,  —  hardly  of  the  sun, 
-»  filtering  through  the  sombre  vault  of  the  clouds,  the 
procession  of  federal  delegates  marched  into  this  immense 
arena,  through  the  three  openings  of  the  triumphal  arch. 
Behind  this  advance  guard,  so  to  speak,  of  some  twenty- 
fiye  thousand  men,  —  who  separated  into  two  circular 
lines,  to  embrace  the  circuit  of  the  arena,  —  behind  them 
came  the  electors  of  Paris,  the  city  officers,  and  finally 
the  National  Assembly.  For  all  these  bodies  places  had 
been  reserved  in  the  galleries,  built  up  in  front  of  the 
Military  School,  towards  which  these  men  marched  in  a 
straight  lin^  opening  only  to  flow  around  the  Patriot 
Altar,  like  waves  around  a  rock,  reuniting  again  on  the 
&rther  side ;  till  at  last  the  head  of  the  procession 
reached  the  galleries,  while  its  undulating  body,  like 
that  of  a  huge  serpent,  extended  back  to  the  entrance. 

Behind  the  electors,  the  city  representatives,  and  the 
National  Assembly,  came  the  rest  of  the  procession,  — * 
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more  delegates^  militaiy  deputationsy  and  local  militia 
companies. 

Each  department  bore  its  distinctive  banner;  but 
these  local  banners  were  united,  enveloped,  nationallsEed, 
by  that  grand  girdle  of  tricolored  banners,  which  spoke 
two  words  to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  people,  Country 
and  Unity ^  —  words  with  which  God's  workers  can  do 
so  much. 

At  the  moment  when  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
ascended  to  his  armchair,  the  King  ascended  to  his  also, 
and  the  Queen  took  her  place  in  the  tribune. 

Alas,  poor  Queen !  Her  retinue  was  shabby  enough. 
Her  nearest  friends  had  quitted  her,  through  cowardice. 
Perhaps  if  they  had  known,  thanks  to  Mirabeau,  that  the 
King  had  obtained  twenty-five  millions  for  his  civil  list, 
and  the  Queen  a  dower  of  four  millions,  some  of  these 
Royalist  fugitives  would  have  returned  ! 

As  for  the  one  person  whom  her  eyes  vainly  sought, 
Marie  Antoinette  knew  that  neither  gold  nor  power 
could  again  draw  him  to  her  side.  In  his  absence,  her 
eyes  longed  at  least  to  rest  on  the  face  of  some  devoted 
friend. 

She  asked  for  his  brother  Isidore,  and  wondered  why 
the  defenders  of  the  Crown  were  not  at  their  posts,  near 
the  King  or  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen,  inasmuch  as  royalty 
had  80  few  partisans  amidst  that  great  crowd. 

Nobody  knew  anjrthing  about  Isidore  de  Chamy ;  and 
if  anybody  had  said,  that  just  then  he  was  conducting  a 
little  peasant-girl,  his  mistress,  to  a  modest  house  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  at  Bellevue,  every  shoulder  would 
have  shrugged  with  pity,  unless  some  heart  had  been 
pierced  by  jealousy. 

Who  knows,  indeed,  if  this  heiress  of  the  Caesars  would 
not  have  given  her  throne  and  crown,  would  not  have 
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consented  to  be  an  ofosoure  peasant,  — the  daughter  of 
an  obscure  fanner,  —  to  be  once  more  loved  bj  Oliver, 
as  Catherine  was  loved  by  his  brother  Isidore  1 

These  were  the  thoughts  revolving  in  her  mind,  when 
Mirabeau,  catching  one  of  her  dubious  looks,  —half  like 
a  ray  from  heaven,  and  half  like  a  flash  from  a  storm- 
eloud,  -—  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming  aloud :  **  What 
can  that  lovely  magician  be  thinking  about  1 " 

If  Cagliostro  had  heard  these  words  he  might  have 
responded:  ''She  is  thinking  of  that  &tal  machine 
which  I  caused  her  to  see  in  a  decanter,  at  the  Gh&teau 
de  Tavemey,  and  which  she  recognized  one  evening  at 
the  Tuileries,  under  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gilbert  1 "  but  he 
would  have  been  mistaken, — this  great  seer,  who  so 
rarely  blundered;  for  she  was  thinking  of  the  absent 
Chamy  and  his  extinguished  love. 

Amidst  the  noise  of  five  hundred  drums,  and  two 
thousand  other  musical  instruments,  were  heard  shouts 
of  ''Long  live  the  King  I  Long  live  the  Lawsl  Long 
live  the  Nation  I  ** 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  silence.  The  King,  like 
the  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  sat  down. 

Two  hundred  priests,  clad  in  white  albs,  advanced 
towards  the  altar,  preceded  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun, 
Talleyrand,  the  patron  saint  of  aU  oath-brokers,  past, 
present,  and  friture.  On  his  lame  foot  he  mounted  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  altar,  —  a  Mephistopheles,  await- 
ing the  Faust  who  was  to  appear  on  the  Thirteenth 
Yend^miaire.  A  Mass,  recited  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun  I 
Among  so  many  bad  omens,  we  have  foigotten  that 
one. 

At  that  moment  the  storm  redoubled  its  fiuy.  One 
might  imagine  Heaven  was  protesting  against  the  fiJse 
priest  who  was  about  to  profieme  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the      v 
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Mass,  and  to  offer,  as  a  tabemade  for  the  Lord  Chziiti 
a  breast  prophetically  soiled  with  fdture  pexjuriea. 

The  department  banners  and  the  tricolored  flags  drew 
nearer  the  altar,  forming  a  breezy  circle,  whose  thoiuand 
colors  were  violently  agitated  by  a  southeast  wind. 

When  Mass  was  over,  Talleyrand  descended  a  few  steps, 
and  blessed  the  national  standard,  and  the  flags  firom  the 
eighty-three  departments. 

Then  began  the  sacred  ceremony  of  taking  the  national 
oath.  First,  Lafayette  took  the  oath,  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Guards  throoghout  the  kingdom.  Second,  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  swore,  in  the  name  of  Franoei 
Lastly,  the  King  swore,  in  his  own  name. 

Lafayette  dismounted  from  his  horse,  crossed  the  inter- 
vening space  between  him  and  the  altar,  ascended  the 
steps  to  the  altar,  drew  his  sword,  touched  with  its  point 
the  Book  of  the  Grospels,  and  said,  in  a  firm,  decided 
voice  :  ''  We  swear  to  be  ever  fJEuthful  to  the  Nation,  the 
Laws,  the  King;  to  maintain,  with  aU  our  might,  the 
Constitution,  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  King ;  to  protect,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws,  the  safety  of  persons  and  property,  the  circulation 
of  grain,  and  other  articles  of  food,  in  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  the  receipt  of  the  public  revenues,  in  whatever 
form  they  exist ;  to  live  united  with  all  the  Frendi  peo- 
ple, in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  fraternity.^ 

There  was  a  great  silence  during  this  oath.  Hardly 
was  it  taken,  when  a  hundred  cannon  thundered  the 
signal  to  the  neighboring  departments. 

The  whole  fortified  city  was  ablaze  with  an  immense 
flash,  followed  by  the  menacing  thunder  of  human  inven- 
tion, —  a  thunder  far  superior  to  heaven's,  if  measured 
by  its  devastation,  which  long  ago  distanced  the  mischief 
caused  by  natural  storms. 
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As  the  circles  produced  by  a  stone,  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  a  lake,  grow  Uirger  and  larger,  till  they  are 
lost  on  its  banks,  so  each  circle  of  flame,  each  growl  of 
thunder,  enlarged  itself,  going  from  centre  to  circum* 
ferenoe,  from  Paris  to  the  frontiers,  from  the  heart  of 
France  to  foreign  lands. 

Then  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly  arose  in 
his  turn,  and  all  the  members  stood  around  him,  while 
he  said  :  "  I  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  Nation,  the  Laws, 
the  King,  and  to  maintain,  with  all  my  might,  the  Con- 
stitution, decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  and  accepted 
by  the  King." 

Hardly  had  he  completed  his  oath,  than  again  the 
flame  broke  forth,  again  the  volleys  thundered,  and  echoes 
npon  echoes  rolled  to  the  farthest  boundaries  of  France. 

Then  came  the  King^s  turn.  He  arose.  Silence  I 
Listen,  all,  to  the  Yoice  in  which  he  takes  the  national 
oath,  —  which  he  betrays  in  his  heart,  even  while  he  is 
uttering  it. 

Have  a  care.  Sire !  The  doud  breaks,  the  sky  clears, 
the  sun  shines.     The  sun  is  God's  eye  I     God  sees  you  I 

''  I,  King  of  the  French,  swear  to  use  all  the  power 
delegated  to  me,  by  the  State  Constitutional  Laws,  in 
maintaining  the  Constitution,  decreed  by  the  National 
Assembly  and  accepted  by  myself  and  to  see  the  laws 
properly  executed." 

Oh  Sire,  Sire  I  Why,  even  on  this  occasion,  did  you 
prefer  not  to  swear  on  the  altar  1 

The  Twenty-first  of  June  might  respond  to  the  Four- 
teenth of  July;  Yarennes  might  explain  the  riddle  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars. 

False  or  genuine,  however,  this  oath  roused  no  less 
flame  and  thunder  than  the  other  two.  The  hundred 
cannon  blazed,  as  they  had  for  both  La&yette  and  the 
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President  of  the  Assembly.  A  third  time  the  artiDeiy 
of  France  bore  this  threatening  notice  to  the  kings  of 
Europe :  ^  Have  a  care  I  France  is  afoot  I  Have  a  care, 
for  France  means  to  be  free  I  Like  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador, who  carried  in  a  fold  of  his  cloak  both  peace 
and  war,  France  is  ready  to  spread  her  cloak  over  the 
world  1  - 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DANCINQ  BKBB. 

It  was  an  hour  of  great  joj  with  the  multitude.  For 
an  instant  MIrabeau  foigot  the  Queen,  and  Billot  forgot 
Catherine^ 

The  King  withdrew,  amidst  unhrersal  acclamations 
The  members  of  the  Assembly  returned  to  their  hall, 
aooompanied  bj  the  same  escort  which  had  graced  their 
arrival  at  the  arena. 

As  to  the  flagy  given  by  Paris  to  the  veterans  of  the 
army,  it  vraa  decreed  — so  says  the  History  of  the 
Revolution,  by  Two  Friends  of  Liberty  -» that  the  flag 
should  be  suspended  on  the  waUs  of  the  Assembly  Hall, 
as  a  symbol,  to  coming  legislatures,  of  the  happy  epoch 
just  celebrated,  and  as  a  reminder  to  the  troops,  that 
they  should  be  submissive  to  those  two  conjoint 
higher  powers,  the  Crown  and  the  Assembly,  without 
whose  concurrence  the  military  strength  must  not  be 
employed. 

Did  Chapelier,  in  making  this  proposition,  anticipate 
the  Twenty-seventh  of  July,  the  Twenty-fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  Second  of  December) 

Night  came  on.  The  festival  of  the  morning  had 
been  at  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  evening  festival  was 
at  the  Bastille. 

Eighty-three  trees,  covered  with  foliage,  —  as  many 
as  there  were  departments  in  the  kingdom,— stood  in 
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plaoe  of  the  eight  towers  of  the  prison,  on  the  foonda* 
tions  whereof  thej  were  pLuited.  Bows  of  lights  were 
hung  from  tree  to  tree.  In  the  middle  roee  a  gigantic 
mast,  bearing  a  flag,  on  which  was  the  word  Libbbtt. 
Near  the  ditches,  in  a  tomb  purposely  left  open,  were 
interred  the  chains,  instruments^  and  gates  of  the  Bas- 
tille, together  with  that  famous  bas-relief  from  the  old 
clock,  representing  enchained  slayes.  MoreoTer,  there 
had  been  left  yawning,  and  lighted  in  a  lugubrious 
fashion,  those  basement  dungeons,  which  had  absorbed 
so  many  tears  and  stifled  so  many  groans.  I^  finaUy, 
attracted  by  the  music  which  sounded  from  amidst  the 
trees,  one  found  his  way  as  far  as  the  spot  formerly 
occupied  by  the  interior  courtyard,  there  he  found  a 
ballroom,  brilliantly  lighted,  above  whose  entrance  were 
these  wordsy  which  were  but  the  fhlfilment  of  Cagliostro's 
prediction  : 

DAKCINO    HERE. 

At  one  of  the  thousand  tables  set  up  in  the  vicinity, 
under  the  improvised  forest, — which  represented  the 
ancient  fortress  almost  as  well  as  the  little  stones 
carved  by  Architect  PaUoy,  —  two  men  were  recruiting 
their  strength,  exhausted  by  a  whole  day  of  marching, 
countermarching,  and  manoduvring.  Before  them  were 
two  bottles  of  wine,  a  four*pound  loaf,  and  an  enonnous 
sausage.  The  youngest  of  the  two  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  captain  in  the  National  Guards;  whOe  the  other, 
twice  his  age,  wore  the  uniform  of  a  federal  delegate. 

^*  By  my  faith,"  said  the  younger,  emptying  his  glass 
at  a  single  draught,  **  it  is  a  good  thing  to  eat  when  one 's 
hungry,  and  to  drink  when  one 's  thirsty."  After  a  pause 
he  asked :  **  Are  you  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  Father 
BiUotr 
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*'  I  have  drunk  and  I  have  eaten,"  was  the  reply, "  and 
I  now  hunger  and  thirst  for  onlj  one  thing.** 

«'  And  what  is  that )  " 

^^  I  '11  tell  thee,  friend  Pitou,  when  the  hour  oomes  for 
my  banquet." 

Pitou  saw  no  malice  in  Billot's  response.  Howeyer, 
Billot  had  eaten  and  drunk  very  sparingly  that  day,  as 
Pitou  said,  despite  the  fatigue  of  the  festival,  and  the 
hunger  which  beset  him.  In  &ct,  ever  since  his  departure 
from  Yillers  Cotterets,  —  notwithstanding  his  five  days, 
or  rather  five  nights,  of  labor  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  — 
Billot  had  drunk  and  eaten  very  little. 

Pitou  knew  that  certain  diseases,  without  being  other* 
wise  serious,  temporarily  deprive  the  most  robust  men  of 
their  appetites ;  and  every  time  he  noticed  how  little 
Billot  ate,  the  lad  asked  him  the  reason,  as  he  did  now. 
Billot  always  answered  that  he  was  not  hungry,  an  answer 
which  satisfied  Pitou. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  perplexed  Pitou. 
This  was  not  Billot^s  physical  abstinence,  for  everybody 
18  at  liberty  to  eat  or  not  to  eat.  Besides,  the  less  Billot 
ate,  the  more  remained  for  Pitou.  What  perplexed  him 
was,  the  fitrmer^s  abstinence  fix)m  speech. 

When  Pitou  ate  in  company,  he  liked  to  chat.  He 
had  noticed  that  conversation  is  an  aid  to  digestion,  not 
a  hindrance ;  and  this  hot  had  taken  such  a  deep  root  in 
his  mind,  that  when  Pitou  ate  all  alone,  he  aided  his 
digestion  by  a  song. 

Pitou  was  not  melancholy.  He  had  no  motive  for 
being  sad,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

For  a  considerable  time  his  life  at  Haramont  had  be- 
come very  agreeable.  As  we  know,  Pitou  loved  Catherine, 
or  rather  he  adored  her ;  and  I  ask  the  reader  to  take 
this  word  literally.     How  is  it  with  the  Italian  or  the 
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Spaniard,  who  adores  the  Madonna  t    To  see  Mar^;  to 
kneel  before  her,  to  pray  to  her,  ^- that  ia  hia  need. 

What  had  Piton  been  doing  for  six  months  ?  When 
night  came,  he  went  to  Clocuse  Eodc  There  he  saw 
Catherine,  kneeled  to  Catherine,  prayed  to  Catherine; 
and  the  girl,  recognizing  the  service  he  had  rendered  her, 
allowed  this  to  go  on,  although  her  gaze  was  always 
higher  and  farther  away. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  slight  feeling  of  jealousy  in  the 
brave  boy,  when  he  brought  Catherine  Isidore's  letters 
from  the  post,  and  carried  back  one  of  hers,  directed  to 
Isidore ;  but,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  his  situation  was  incom- 
parably better  than  when  he  returned  to  the  fium,  after 
his  first  visit  to  Paris,  and  Catherine  —  seeing  in  him  only 
a  demagogue,  an  enemy  of  nobles  and  aristocrats — had 
shown  him  the  door,  telling  him  there  was  no  work  on 
the  farm  for  such  as  he. 

Blind  to  Catherine's  maternal  condition,  Pitou  had  no 
misgivings  lest  their  mutual  relations  should  not  last 
forever. 

He  therefore  left  Haramont  with  the  greatest  regret, 
though  forced  to  go  away  by  his  superior  grade,  which 
bound  him  to  set  a  zealous  example ;  so  he  took  leave 
of  Catherine,  recommending  her  to  Father  Clbuis,  and 
promising  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

Pitou  therefore  left  nothing  behind  to  make  him  80P> 
rowful;  nor  had  he  run  against  anything  in  Paris,  to 
rouse  this  sentiment  in  his  heart. 

He  found  Doctor  Gilbert,  to  whom  he  rendered  an 
account  of  the  use  made  of  his  twenty-five  louis,  and  re- 
ported the  vows  and  thanks  of  the  thirty-three  National 
Guardsmen,  who  had  been  clothed  with  the  aid  of  those 
twenty-five  louis ;  and  Doctor  Gilbert  gave  him  twenty- 
five  louis  more,  to  be  applied,  not  to  the  exclusive  use 
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of  the  Haiamont  National  Guard,  but  to  Pitou's  own 
needa. 

Pitou  accepted  these  twenty-five  louis  sunply  and  in* 
genuoualy.  Whatsoever  Monsieur  Gilbert — who  was  a 
god  in  Pitou's  eyes  —  saw  fit  to  give,  it  could  not  be 
wrong  to  accept. 

When  God  sent  rain  or  sunshine,  It  never  occurred 
to  him  to  hold  up  an  umbrella  or  a  parasol,  and  repel 
the  divine  gifts.  No,  Pitou  accepted  both^  and  like 
the  flowers,  the  plants,  the  trees,  he  found  every  gift 
profitable. 

At  this  visit,  after  thinking  an  instant,  Gilbert  raised 
his  handsome  and  thoughtful  head,  and  said  to  Pitou : 
''I  believe,  my  dear  Pitou,  that  Billot  has  many  things 
to  tell  me.  Wouldst  thou  like,  while  I  am  talking  with 
Billot,  to  visit  Sebastien  f  " 

**  Yes,  indeed,  Monsieur  Gilbert,''  cried  Pitou,  clapping 
his  hands  like  a  child,  *'  I  wish  it  awfuUy,  but  have  n't 
dared  to  ask  permission." 

Gilbert  reflected  an  instant.  Then  he  took  a  quill, 
wrote  a  few  words,  sealed  the  letter,  addressed  it  to  his 
son,  and  said  to  Pitou:  "Take  a  hack,  and  go  after 
Sebastien.  After  what  I  have  written,  he  will  probably 
wish  to  make  a  visit.  Thou  wilt  take  him  whither  he 
wbhes  to  go,  wilt  thou  not,  dear  Pitou  f  Thou  wilt  wait 
at  the  door.  He  may  make  thee  wait  an  hour,  perhaps 
more,  but  I  know  thy  good-nature ;  and,  knowing  thou 
doest  me  a  service,  thou  wilt  not  be  weary." 

'^  Be  easy,"  said  Pitou.  "  I  am  never  bored.  Monsieur 
Gilbert.  Besides,  on  the  way  I  will  get  a  morsel  of  bread, 
and  if  I  am  tired  of  waiting  in  the  carriage,  I  can  eat" 

"  A  good  idea  I "  smilingly  responded  Gilbert  "  Only, 
hygiene  says,  it  is  not  good  to  live  by  dry  bread  alone, 
but  to  drink  while  we  eat" 

VOL.  n.  — 15 
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**  Then  I  will  boj,  besides  the  faresd,  a  jnnk  of  hogs- 
head cheese  and  a  bottle  of  wine." 

''  Bravo  I "  said  GUberL 

Thus  enoooraged,  Pitou  went  down  and  hired  a  eab, 
and  was  driven  to  College  Loois  le  Grand,  where  he  in- 
quired for  Sebastien,  who  was  promenading  in  the  private 
garden.  Pitou  lifted  the  boy  in  his  arms,  as  Heronles 
did  Telepbufi.  Having  embraced  him  at  his  letsure^ 
and  set  him  down  again,  Pitou  gave  the  boy  his  fiither^s 
letter. 

Sebastien  kissed  the  letter,  with  that  tender  and  re- 
spectful love  which  he  cherished  for  his  father,  and  then 
said  :  "  Pitou,  did  my  father  tell  thee  that  I  was  to  go 
somewhere  with  thee]*' 

^  Is  it  agreeable  to  thee  to  go  with  me  1  ** 

''Yes,  yes,"  said  the  boy,  quickly,  "yes,  indeed,  it  is 
agreeable ,  and  thou  wilt  tell  my  father  how  eagerly  I 
accepted." 

**  Good  I  **  said  Pitou.  *'  It  appears  that  this  is  a  place 
where  thou  wilt  be  amused." 

'*  It  is  a  place  where  I  have  been  only  once,  Pitou,  but 
one  to  which  I  shall  gladly  return." 

''In  that  case,"  said  Pitou,  "it*s  only  necessary  to 
notify  Abb^  Berardier  of  thy  going  out,  as  the  cab 's 
at  the  door." 

"  In  order  to  lose  no  time,  dear  Pitou,"  said  the  youth, 
"  go  thyself  to  the  abb^,  with  my  Other's  message.  I  will 
make  my  toilet,  and  rejoin  thee  in  the  courtyard." 

Pitou  carried  the  message  to  the  principal,  received 
a  permit  for  Sebastien,  and  then  went  down  into  the 
courtyard. 

The  interview  with  Abb^  B^raidier  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  Pitou's  self-respect.  For  the  first  time  the 
principal  saw  himy  a  poor  peasant,  sporting  a  helmet  and 
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Aimed  with  a  sabre,  and  no  longer  wearing  the  breeches, 
which,  on  the  day  when  the  Bastille  was  captured,  a  year 
before,  had  made  him  the  cause  of  such  commotion  in 
the  school,  as  well  by  the  clothing  which  he  lacked,  as 
by  the  arms  which  he  bore. 

To-day  he  wore  a  three-cornered  hat,  a  blue  coat  with 
white  lappels,  short  breeches,  and  had  the  epaulets  of  a 
captain  on  his  shoulders.  To-day  he  bore  himself  with 
the  confidence  derived  from  the  respect  of  one's  towns- 
men. To-day  he  presented  himself  as  a  federal  delegate, 
with  a  right  to  proper  deference;  and  Abb^  B^rardier 
treated  him  accordingly. 

By  the  time  Pitou  came  down  the  stairs  from  the 
director's  office,  Sebastien,  who  had  a  private  chamber, 
came  down  the  staircase  leading  to  it. 

Sebastien  was  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  charming  lad  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  whose  face  was  framed  in  chestnut 
hair,  and  whose  blue  eyes  shot  forth  their  juvenile  flame, 
bright  as  the  golden  rays  of  dawning  day. 

"  Here  I  am  1 "  he  joyously  said  to  Pitou ;  ^*  so 
let 's  go." 

Pitou  looked  at  him  with  such  great  pleasure,  mingled 
with  astonishment,  that  Sebastien  was  obliged  to  repeat 
the  invitation ;  but  at  the  second  caU,  he  followed  the 
youth. 

At  the  gate  he  said  to  Sebastien  :  "  Hold  on  I  Thou 
must  be  told  that  I  don't  know  whither  we're  bound. 
It's  for  thee  to  give  the  address." 

**  Be  easy  ! "  said  Sebastien ;  while  to  the  coachman  he 
added :  ^^  Bue  Coq  Heron,  number  nine,  the  first  coach- 
way  fnnn  the  Rue  Pl&tri^re." 

This  address  meant  absolutely  nothing  to  Pitou ; 
but  he  entered  the  cab  after  Sebastien,  without  any 
remarks. 
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"  My  dear  Pitou,**  said  the  lad,  "  if  the  person  upon 
whom  I  am  going  to  call  is  at  home,  I  may  remain  an 
hour,  or  even  more.** 

'^  That 's  all  right/'  said  Pitou,  opening  his  big  mouth, 
and  laughing  merrily.  ''  That  calamity  was  foreseen.  — 
Here,  coachy !     Hold  on  I " 

They  were  just  passing  a  bakery.  The  hack  stopped. 
Pitou  got  out,  bought  a  two-pound  loaf,  and  returned 
to  the  cab. 

A  little  farther  on,  Pitou  stopped  the  carriage  again, 
before  a  wineshop.  He  went  in,  purchased  a  bottle,  and 
returned  to  Sebastien  once  more. 

Presently  he  stopped  the  carriage  for  the  third  time, 
in  front  of  a  pork-shop,  where  he  bought  a  quarter-pound 
of  hogshead  cheese. 

"  There ! "  he  said  to  the  driver,  **  now  go  to  the 
Rue  Coq  H^ron  as  fast  as  you  please.  I  've  got  all  I 
want.^ 

^*  Good  I  "  said  Sebastien.  '^  I  see  through  thy  plana 
now,  and  shall  be  easy  on  thy  account/' 

The  hack  trundled  along  the  Rue  Coq  Heron,  not 
stopping  till  it  reached  number  nine. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  Sebastien  manifested  a 
feverish  and  increasing  agitation.  He  stood  up  in  the 
carriage,  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  called  out 
to  the  driver,  *^  Go  ahead,  coachman  I  hurry  up  1"  though 
it  must  be  admitted,  to  the  credit  of  the  driver  and  his 
two  plugs,  that  this  adjuration  did  not  quicken  their 
pace  a  bit. 

However,  as  everything  reaches  its  end,  —  the  stream- 
let flowing  into  the  brook,  the  brook  into  the  river,  the 
river  into  the  ocean,  —  the  cab  reached  Rue  Coq  Heron, 
as  we  said  before,  and  stopped  at  number  nine. 

Without  waiting  for  the  coachman,  Sebastien  opened 
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the  door,  embraced  Pitoa  for  the  last  time,  jumped  to 
the  ground,  rang  sharply  at  the  door,  which  was  opened, 
asked  the  porter  for  Madame  de  Chamy,  and,  before  the 
porter  could  answer,  rushed  towards  the  little  pavilion. 

The  porter,  seeing  him  to  be  so  handsome  and  well- 
dressed  a  youth,  did  not  try  to  stop  him ;  but,  as  the 
Countess  was  at  home,  he  contented  himself  with  fast- 
ening the  gate,  after  assuring  himself  that  nobody  was 
following  the  boy,  and  wished  to  come  in  with  him. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  minutes,  —  during  which 
Pitou  attacked  the  lump  of  head-cheese  with  his  knife, 
held  his  uncorked  bottle  between  his  knees,  and  crunched, 
with  his  fine  teeth,  the  soft  bread  and  its  crispy  crust 
—  the  porter  opened  the  carriage-door,  hat  in  hand,  and 
addressed  these  words  to  Pitou,  which  he  had  to  repeat 
twice :  ^*  The  Countess  de  Chamy  begs  Captain  Pitou  to 
do  her  the  honor  of  coming  in,  instead  of  waiting  for 
Monsieur  Sebastien  in  the  cab.'* 

Pitou,  as  we  have  said,  had  to  hear  the  words  twice ; 
but  at  the  second  hearing  he  had  no  reason  for  misappre- 
hending them,  and  so  he  was  compelled,  with  a  sigh,  to 
swallow  his  mouthful,  to  restore  —  to  the  paper  in  which 
it  had  been  wrapped  —  that  part  of  the  hogshead  cheese 
which  had  been  already  cut  off,  and  prop  up  his  bottle  in 
an  angle  of  the  cushions,  in  order  that  the  wine  should 
not  be  spilled. 

Then,  quite  dumfounded  by  this  adventure,  he  followed 
the  porter ;  but  his  surprise  was  great  when  he  saw  Sebas- 
tien in  the  antechamber,  in  company  with  a  beautiful 
woman,  who  pressed  him  to  her  side,  as  she  extended  the 
other  hand  to  Pitou,  and  said :  ^^  Monsieur  Pitou,  you 
give  me  such  great  and  unexpected  joy,  in  bringing 
Sebastien  to  me,  that  I  wish  to  tlumk  you  for  it  in 
person." 


H^ OD  the  tabl« 
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Fiton  stared,  Pitou  stammered;  but  Pitoa  did  not 
take  the  hand  extended  to  him  lay  the  beantiftil  utd 
unknown  lady. 

**  Take  her  hand,  and  kiu  it  I "  Bud  Sebaabea.  "  Uy 
mother  permits  it." 

"Thy  mother  1"  said  Pitou;  and  Sebastien  nodded 
afflrmatively. 

"  Yea,  his  mother,"  said  Andr^,  ber  looks  radiant  with 
delight,  —  "  bis  mother,  to  whom  you  have  brongbt  ber 
boy,  after  nine  months'  absence;  his  mother,  who  never 
saw  him  bat  once  before,  and  vbo,  in  the  hope  that  yon 
will  bring  him  hera  again,  will  not  keep  her  secret  finnn 
you,  although  this  secret  would  make  a  great  deal  at 
trouble,  if  it  were  known." 

When  anybody  appealed  to  Pitou's  affections  or  loyalty, 
the  brave  fellow  could  always  answer  without  trouble  or 
hewtation.  "  Oh,  Madame  1 "  be  cried,  seiiiDg  her  hand 
and  kissing  it,  "  be  tranquil  1  Your  secret  is  here  I  "  and 
drawing  himself  up,  he  laid  his  hand  oa  his  heart,  with  ft 
certain  air  of  dignity. 

"  Ueanwhile,  Monsieur  Htou,"  pursued  the  Coontess, 
**  my  son  says  you  have  not  lunched.  Qo  into  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  while  I  talk  alone  with  Sebastien,  —  yon  will 
accord  rae  that  happinem,  will  you  noti — yon  shall  be 
served,  and  make  up  for  lost  time." 

Saluting  Piton,  with  such  a  look  as  she  bad  never  onoe 
bestowed  upon  the  richest  noblemen  of  the  Conris  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  she  drew 
Sebastien  across  the  parlor  and  into  her  bedroom,  leaving 
Pitou,  already  quite  stunned,  to  await,  in  the  eating-room, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  she  had  made  htm. 

In  a  few  mlnntes  this  promise  was  indeed  fiilfillod.  Two 
cutlets,  a  coll!  l\iwl.  and  a  pot  of  preserves  were  placed 
on  the  table,  near  a  bottle  of  bOTdeaux,  a  Venetian  goblet. 
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w-its  glass  m  fine  as  laoe,  —  and  a  pile  of  porcelain 
China  plates. 

Despite  the  elegance  of  the  service,  we  dare  not  saj 
that  Pitou  did  not  regret  his  two-ponnd  loaf,  his  head- 
cheese, and  his  bottle  of  wine  with  the  green  seaL 

As  he  was  cutting  ap  the  pullet,  after  having  absorbed 
the  two  cutlets,  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened,  and 
a  young  man  appeared,  as  if  about  to  go  through  it, 
into  the  parlor. 

Pitou  raised  his  head,  and  the  young  gentleman  looked 
down,  each  recognizing  the  other,  and  uttering  a  slight 
sound.  *^  Ange  Pitou  I  ^  said  one.  ^^  Monsieur  Isidore  I " 
said  the  other. 

Pitou  rose,  his  heart  beating  violently.  The  sight  of 
this  young  gentleman  recalled  the  saddest  emotions  Pitou 
had  ever  experienced. 

As  for  Isidore,  the  sight  of  Pitou  recalled  to  his  mind 
nothing  except  the  obligations  which  Catherine  had  told 
him  she  owed  the  brave  fellow.  Of  the  love  which 
Pitou  cherished  towards  Catherine,  Isidore  had  not  the 
fidntest  idea,  —  a  love  which  Pitou  had  been  strong 
enough  to  transform  into  devotion.  Consequently,  Isidore 
came  straight  to  Pitou,  in  whom,  in  spite  of  his  double 
epaulets  and  his  uniform,  Isidore  could  only  see  (such  is 
the  force  of  habit)  the  peasant  from  Haramont,  the  poacher 
of  the  Bruy^re-aux-Loups,  the  farm-boy  at  Pisseleu. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Pitou,  is  it  youl"  he  said.  ''I  am 
enchanted  to  meet  you,  and  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the 
services  you  have  rendered  me.** 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Pitou,  with  a  firm  voice,  although 
he  felt  a  shiver  through  his  body,  "I  rendered  those 
services  to  Mademoiselle  Catherine,  and  to  her  alona" 

''Yes,  up  to  the  moment  when  you  knew  that  I  loved 
her ;  but  fi-om  that  moment  I  claimed  part  of  your  help. 
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As  in  tr&nBmitting  our  letters,  aud  building  that  little 
house  at  Clouise  Rock,  jrou  piust  have  expended  aome- 
thing — "  and  Isidore  carried  bis  baud  to  his  pocket, 
as  if  thus  to  queetion  Pitou's  oooscience ;  but  Pitoa 
checked  him. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  with  that  dignity  which  one  was 
occasionally  astonisbed  to  observe  in  him,  "  I  give  mj 
services  wben  I  please,  but  I  do  not  ask  pay  for  them. 
I  repeat  to  you,  those  services  were  rendered  to  Hade- 
moiselle  Catherine.  Sbe  is  my  friend.  If  she  believes 
that  she  owes  me  anythii^,  she  will  anaoge  the  debt 
with  me ;  but  you,  Monsieur,  pou  owe  me  nothing,  for 
whatsoever  I  did  was  for  Mademoiselle  Catherine,  and 
not  for  you.     You  need  offer  me  nothing." 

These  words,  and  especially  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  spoken,  impressed  Isidore,  who  then  noted,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  man  who  spoke  wore  a  cap- 
tain's uniform  and  epaulets. 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur  Pitou,"  he  insisted,  bowing  slightly, 
"  I  do  owe  you  something,  and  I  have  something  to  offer 
you.  I  owe  you  my  thanks,  and  I  offer  you  my  band. 
I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  &TOr  to  accept  my  thanks  and 
to  grasp  my  hand." 

ludore's  reply  was  so  bigb-toned,  and  the  gesture  which 
accompanied  it  so  lofty,  tbat  Pitou  was  conquered,  and 
extended  his  hand.  The  ends  of  his  fingers  touched 
Isidore's,  just  as  the  Countess  appeared  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door  leading  into  the  parlor. 

"  Monsieur  Isidore,"  she  said,  "  you  asked  for  me,  and 
here  I  am." 

Isidore  bowed  to  Pitou,  and  accepted  the  Countess's 
invitation  to  enter  the  parlor.  As  he  was  about  to  close 
tbe  door,  doubtless  in  order  to  be  alone  with  the  Countess, 
Andr^  took  hold  of  the  door,  which  thus  remained  half- 
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open.  This  was  evidently  her  intention.  Pitou  could 
therefore  hear  whatever  was  said  in  the  parlor.  He 
noticed  that  the  door  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  parlor, 
leading  into  the  hedroom,  was  also  open ;  so  that  Sebas- 
tien,  although  invisible  to  Pitou,  could  hear,  as  well  as 
Pitou  himself  what  took  place  between  the  Countess 
and  the  Viscount. 

*'  You  asked  for  me,  Monsieur ) "  said  the  Countess  to 
her  brother-in-law.  '*May  I  leam  to  what  I  owe  the 
honor  of  this  visit  1" 

"Madame,  I  yesterday  received  news  of  Olivier.  As 
in  the  other  letters  which  I  have  received  from  him,  he 
chaiged  me  to  lay  his  remembrances  at  your  feet.  He 
does  not  yet  know  when  he  will  return,  but  he  would 
be  glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  —  whether  you  wish  to 
send  a  letter  through  me,  or  simply  to  charge  me  with 
your  compliments." 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  not  been  able,  until  now,  to  answer 
the  letter  written  me  by  Monsieur  de  Chamy  when  he 
went  away,  because  I  do  not  know  where  he  is ;  but  I 
will  gladly  profit  by  your  good-will,  to  send  him  my 
compliments,  as  a  respectful  and  submissive  wife.  To- 
morrow, if  you  will  take  a  letter  to  Monsieur  de  Chamy, 
I  will  hold  that  letter  ready  for  your  convenience." 

''  By  all  means,  write  your  letter,  Madame/'  said  Isi- 
dore ;  "  only,  instead  of  coming  for  it  to-morrow,  I  will 
do  so  in  five  or  six  days.  I  have  to  make  a  journey, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary.  How  long  it  will  last,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  as  soon  as  I  return,  I  will  call  upon 
you  with  my  respects,  and  receive  your  commissions." 

Isidore  bowed  to  the  Countess,  who  returned  the  salu- 
tation, and  doubtless  showed  him  another  way  out ;  for 
in  retiring  be  did  not  pass  through  the  eating-room,  where 
Pitou,  having  brought  the  pullet  to  reason,  as  he  had 
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preyiouslj  done  with  the  two  outlets,  began  to  attack  the 
pot  of  sweetmeats. 

This  jar  had  been  long  ago  conquered,  and  left  as  dry 
as  the  bottle,  from  which  Pitou  had  squeezed  the  last 
drops  of  bordeaux,  before  the  Countess  reappeared,  lead- 
ing Sebastien. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  recognize  the  prim 
Mademoiselle  de  Tavemey,  or  the  grave  Countess  de 
Chamy,  in  the  young  mother,  —  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  joy,  her  mouth  lighted  with  an  ineflfable  smile,  — 
who  stood  leaning  on  her  boy.  Under  the  tears  of  a 
happiness  hitherto  unknown,  her  pale  cheeks  had  taken 
on  a  rosy  hue,  which  siuprised  Andr^e  herself;  for  ma^ 
temal  love,  which  is  half  a  woman's  existence,  had 
re-entered  her  heart  during  the  two  hours  passed  with 
her  child. 

Once  more  she  covered  Sebastien*s  fi&ce  with  kisses. 
Then  she  restored  him  to  Pitou,  pressing  the  rough  fist 
of  the  brave  fellow  between  her  white  bands,  which 
seemed  like  marble,  softened  and  warmed. 

On  his  side,  Sebastien  embraced  Andr^e  with  that 
ardor  which  he  put  into  everything  he  did ;  and  which 
had  cooled  only  for  an  instant  towards  his  mother,  by 
reason  of  that  imprudent  exclamation,  which  Andr^ 
could  not  keep  back,  when  he  talked  to  her  about 
Gilbert,  nearly  a  year  before. 

During  his  solitude,  in  College  Louis  le  Grand,  during 
his  long  walks  in  the  private  gardens,  the  sweet  maternal 
phantom  had  often  reappeared,  and  love  had  returned 
little  by  little  to  the  child's  heart ;  so  that  when  Gilbert's 
letter  reached  him,  permitting  him  to  go  to  his  mother 
for  an  hour  or  two,  under  Pitou's  guidance,  that  letter 
gratified  the  most  tender  and  secret  desires  of  his 
heart 
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It  was  Oilbert's  delicacy  which  had  retarded  this  inter- 
yiew.  If  be  conducted  Sebastien  to  her  himself,  he  knew 
his  presence  woald  deprive  her  of  half  the  happiness  of 
seeing  her  son;  and  if  he  intrusted  the  matter  to  any- 
body but  Pitou,  —  that  good  heart  and  innocent  soul,  — 
Gilbert  knew  he  should  compromise  a  secret  not  wholly 
his  own. 

Pitou  took  leave  of  the  Countess  without  asking  any 
questions,  without  even  looking  inquisitively  about.  Lead- 
ing Sebastien,  who  half  turned  back,  to  exchange  kisses 
with  his  mother,  they  regained  the  cab,  where  Pitou 
found  his  head-cheese  si^ely  wrapped  in  its  paper,  and 
his  bottle  of  wine  stiU  ensconced  in  its  comer. 

In  this  experience,  as  in  the  journey  from  Yillers  Cot- 
terets,  nothing  had  happened  to  sadden  Pitou. 

In  the  evening  Pitou  worked  in  the  Cbamp  de  Mars^ 
where  he  went  also  the  next  day,  and  again  on  the  days 
following.  He  received  compliments  from  Monsieur 
Mullard,  who  recognized  him,  and  from  Monsieur  Bailly, 
to  whom  he  made  himself  known.  He  again  met  ij^lie 
and  Hullin,  two  conquerors  of  the  Bastille,  like  himself ; 
and  he  saw,  without  envy,  the  medals  they  wore  in  their 
buttonholes,  to  which  he  and  Billot  had  as  much  right  as 
anybody  in  the  world. 

At  last,  when  the  famous  day  arrived,  he  took  his  place 
in  the  ranks  with  Billot,  at  the  Porte  Saint  Denis,  in  the 
morning.  From  the  ends  of  three  different  strings,  hang- 
ing from  hospitable  windows,  Pitou  detached  a  ham,  a 
loaf,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

He  went  near  the  high  Altar  of  Patriotism,  where  he 
danced  the  farandole,  holding  an  actress  ftt)m  the  opera 
with  one  hand,  and  a  Bemardine  nun  with  the  other. 
When  the  King  entered,  Pitou  returned  to  his  place ;  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  himself  represented  by 
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Lafayette  in  the  oath-takingi  which  Pitou  felt  to  be  a 
great  honor. 

When  the  oaths  were  all  taken,  the  guns  fired,  the 
flourish  of  trumpets  over,  and  Lafayette,  on  his  white 
horse,  passed  along  the  line  of  his  dear  comrades,  Pitou 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  being  recognized  by  his 
General,  and  getting  one  shake  of  the  hand,  out  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  which  La&yette  distributed 
along  his  way. 

After  this,  Pitou  left  the  Champ  de  Mars  with  Billot. 
They  stopped  to  see  the  games,  illuminations,  and  fire- 
works on  the  Champs  j^ys^es.  They  walked  along  the 
boulevards ;  and  then,  in  order  not  to  lose  any  of  the 
diversions  of  the  great  day,  mstead  of  going  to  bed,  as 
anybody  else  would  have  done,  —  whose  1^  would  have 
fairly  doubled  up  with  weariness, — Pitou,  who  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  weary,  came  to  the  Bastille,  where  he 
found  an  unoccupied  table  in  one  comer,  upon  which  he 
had  ordered  two  loaves  of  bread,  two  bottles  of  wine,  and 
a  sausage. 

He  did  not  know,  when  Isidore  announced  an  absence 
of  several  days,  that  Isidore  would  pass  this  time  in 
ViUers  Cotterets.  He  did  not  know  that,  six  days  laten 
Catherine  was  brought  to  bed  with  a  boy ,  that  she  left 
Clouise  Rock  in  the  night ;  that  she  arrived  in  Paris 
with  Isidore  on  that  feast-day  morning  ^  that  she  uttered 
a  terrified  cry,  when  she  saw  Pitou  and  Billot  fix>m  her 
carriage  window,  at  the  Porte  Saint  Denis. 

Not  knowing  these  things,  he  had  nothing  to  make 
him  sad.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  delight  in  his  labor 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  in  his  meeting  with  Maillard, 
Bailly,  ^ie,  and  Hullin;  in  the  farandole,  where  he 
danced  with  a  figurante  and  a  Bernardino  sister ;  in  his 
kind  recognition  by  LafiEtyette^  and  the  squeeae  of  the 
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hand  be  had  the  honor  of  leoeiying  from  the  General ; 
and  finally  in  the  fireworks,  the  iUuminations,  the  Baa- 
tUle  display,  and  this  table  spread  with  breadi  sausagOi 
and  two  bottles  of  wine. 

The  one  thing  which  saddened  Pitou  was  the  sadness 
of  Billot. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THB  BBNDEZT0U8. 

As  we  have  seen,  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  Pitou  was  resolved  to  be  as  gay  as  possible  him- 
self, and  dissipate  Billot's  sadness ;  so,  as  we  have  said, 
Pitou  was  determined  to  talk  to  Billot. 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which  he  appeared 
to  be  laying  in  a  supply  of  words,  —  as  a  rifleman,  before 
beginning  to  shoot,  provides  himself  with  a  store  of  car- 
tridges, —  Pitou  broke  the  ice :  ^'  Tell  me,  Father  Billot, 
who  the  Devil  would  have  guessed,  only  a  year  and  two 
days  ago,  when  Mademoiselle  Catherine  gave  me  a  louis^ 
and  cut  the  cords  which  bound  my  hands,  —  with  this 
very  knife,  —  hold  on,  here  it  is  I  —  who  would  have 
expected,  I  say,  that  in  only  one  year  and  two  days  so 
many  events  would  turn  up  1 " 

"  Nobody  1 "  answered  Billot,  but  without  our  Pitou's 
noticing  what  a  terrible  look  shot  from  the  farmer's 
eyes,  when  Catherine's  name  was  mentioned. 

Pitou  waited,  to  see  if  Billot  would  not  add  a  few 
syllables  more,  to  the  one  solitary  word  wherewith  he 
responded  to  the  lad's  long  paragraph,  which  seemed  to 
Pitou  to  be  passably  well  turned. 

Seeing  that  Billot  maintained  his  silence,  Pitou,  like 
the  rifleman  already  mentioned,  reloaded  his  piece,  and 
fired  a  second  time. 

"  Say  now,  Father  Billot,  who  would  have  said,  when 
you  ran  after  me  over  Ermenonville  Plain;  when  you 
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almost  broke  Cadet  all  up,  and  made  me  do  so  too, 
as  you  overtook  me,  called  my  name,  and  compelled 
me  to  mount  your  crupper;  when  you  changed  horses 
at  DammartiUy  in  order  to  get  the  quicker  to  Paris; 
when  we  reached  Paris  in  time  to  see  the  barriers 
afire;  when  we  were  hustled  in  the  Faubourg  Yillette, 
by  the  German  fellers;  when  we  met  a  procession 
shouting  long  life  to  Necker  and  Orleans;  when  you 
had  the  honor  of  carrying  one  staff  of  a  platform,  on 
which  were  the  busts  of  those  two  great  men,  while  I 
was  trying  to  save  Maigot's  life ;  when  the  Boyal 
Oerman  Eegiment  fired  upon  us  in  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me,  and  the  bust  of  Monsieur  Necker  tumbled  on 
your  head;  when  we  escaped  down  the  Rue  Saint 
Honord,  calling,  *  To  arms  I  They  are  assassinating  our 
brothers  ; '  —  who,  I  say,  would  then  have  supposed 
that  we  should  capture  the  Bastille  1" 

"  Nobody  I "  replied  the  old  farmer,  as  laconically  as 
before. 

**  The  Devil  I "  said  Pitou  to  himself,  after  waiting  an 
instant.  "  It  appears  that  this  is  all  on  one  side.  —  Well, 
here  goes  for  a  third  volley  1 " 

Then  he  went  on  aloud :  ^^  Say,  Father  Billot,  who 
would  have  believed,  when  we  took  the  Bastille,  that  a 
year  and  a  day  afterwards  I  should  be  captain,  and 
you  a  federal  delegate ;  and  that  we  should  be  supping 
together,  the  two  of  us,  —  me,  especially,  —  under  this 
Bastille  of  leaves,  planted  just  here,  where  the  old  Bastille 
stood  1    Hey  1    Who  would  have  believed  it  1 " 

*'  Nobody  I  "  repeated  Billot,  with  a  more  melancholy 
air  than  ever. 

Pitou  saw  there  was  no  way  of  making  the  farmer 
talk;  but  he  consc^led  himself  with  the  thought  that 
he  had  not  parted  with  the  right  to  talk  himself.    He 
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therefore  kept  on,  leaving  Billot  the  right  to  respond 
whenever  it  pleased  him. 

'*  When  I  rememher,  it  is  just  a  year  since  we  entered 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille  ;  that  you  took  Monsieur  de  Flesselles, 
— poor  Flesselles,  where  is  he  now,  and  where  is  the  Bas- 
tille 1 —  that  you  took  him  by  the  collar ;  that  you  made 
him  furnish  you  with  powder,  while  I  mounted  guard  at 
the  door,  —  and,  besides  the  powder,  a  note  to  Monsieur 
Delaunay ;  that  after  the  powder  was  distributed,  we 
quitted  Monsieur  Marat,  who  went  to  the  H6tel  des 
Invalides,  while  we  two  came  to  the  Bastille ;  that  at 
the  Bastille  we  found  Monsieur  Gonchon,  —  the  Mirabeau 
of  the  People,  as  they  called  him  —  Do  you  know  what 
has  become  of  Monsieur  Gonchon,  Father  Billot  1  Heyl 
Don't  you  know  what  has  become  of  him  1 " 

Billot  this  time  contented  himself  with  a  negative  shake 
of  the  head. 

"  You  don't  know  1 "  continued  Pitou*  "  Neither  do  I. 
Perhaps  there  has  happened  to  him,  what  has  happened 
to  the  Bastille,  what  has  happened  to  Monsieur  de  Fles- 
selles, — what  will  happen  to  us  all,**  philosophically  added 
Pitou :  **Fvlvis  es  et  in  pulverem  reMrf^m,— Dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return  I  —  It  was  through 
the  gateway  which  stood  right  there,  but  is  there  no 
longer,  that  you  entered  the  Bastille,  after  making  Mon* 
sieur  Maillard  write  the  &mous  billet,  which  I  was  to 
read  to  the  people,  if  you  did  not  reappear.  There,  where 
those  old  chains  and  handcuffs  are,  in  that  great  hole 
which  resembles  a  ditch,  —  that  is  where  you  met  Mon- 
sieur Delaunay.  Poor  man,  I  can  see  him  now,  in  his 
coat  of  unbleached  linen,  his  three-cornered  hat,  with  his 
red  ribbon  and  his  sword-cane  I  There  is  another,  who 
has  gone  to  find  Flesselles !  " 

As  Billot  still  maintained  silence,   Pitou  kept  on: 
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*^  Think  of  it  t  Why,  Monsieur  Delaunay  showed  you 
the  old  Bastille  from  bottom  to  top,  while  you  studied  it 
and  measured  it,  -*  those  walls,  thirty  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  and  fifteen  at  the  summit.  Why,  you  climbed  up 
one  of  the  towers  with  him,  and  threatened  to  jump  off 
with  him,  if  he  was  n't  very  careful.  To  think,  when  you 
came  down,  that  he  showed  you  that  piece  of  artillery, 
which,  ten  minutes  afterward,  would  have  sent  me  where 
Flesselles  now  is,  —  and  poor  Delaunay  himself,  —  if  I 
had  n't  found  an  angle  of  protection.  Well,  at  last,  after 
seeing  all  this,  you  said,  —  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
scaling  a  hayloft,  a  dovecote,  or  a  windmill :  ^  Friends, 
let  us  take  the  Bastille  I '  And  we  did  take  it,  that 
famous  old  Bastille,  —  took  it  so  thoroughly,  that  to-day 
there  is  not  one  stone  left  on  another ;  and  here  we  are, 
sitting  in  the  very  place  where  it  once  stood,  eating 
sausage  and  drinking  burgundy, — sitting  on  the  very 
spot  where  stood  the  tower  called  the  Third  Berthaudi&re, 
where  Doctor  Gilbert  was  shut  up." 

Still  the  farmer  was  silent,  but  Pitou  continued  his 
reflections:  '*What  a  singular  affair  it  was!  When  I 
recall  all  that  piece  of  work,  all  those  shouts,  those 
rumors,  the  noise  —  Hold  on !  Talking  of  noise,  what 's 
going  on  over  there )  Say,  Father  Billot,  something 's 
up  I  Somebody 's  going  by.  Everybody's  up  I  Every- 
body 's  running !  Come  and  see,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  !    Come,  Father  Billot,  come  on  I  " 

Pitou  passed  his  hand  under  Billot's  arm,  and  started 
him  up ;  and  both  went  to  the  side  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded, —  Pitou  with  curiosity,  and  Billot  with  complete 
indifference. 

The  noise  was  occasioned  by  one  man,  who  had  the 
vare  fitculty  of  raising  a  furor  wherever  he  went. 

In  the  midst  of  the  noise  was  heard  the  cry,  ^^Long 
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live  Uirabeftu ! "  from  a  thousand  vigoroua  throats,  —  th« 
throats  of  men  who  are  the  last  to  change  their  opim<»u 
about  leaders  whom  the;  have  once  fiurly  adopted. 

It  was  indeed  Mirabeau,  who,  with  a  woman  on  his 
ann,  had  oome  to  visit  the  new  Bastille.  He  was  recog- 
nized, and  this  raised  all  the  coiL  The  woman  was 
Teiled, 

Anybody  except  Mirabeau  would  hare  been  frightened 
at  having  such  a  crowd  at  his  heels,  especially  as,  amidst 
the  glorifying  voicee,  were  heard  some  dull  yet  threatening 
cries,  —  such  as  followed  the  chariot  of  the  Eomao  con- 
queror, when  some  one  called  out  to  him :  "  Cnear,  forget 
not  thou  art  mortaL" 

Like  a  bird  in  the  tempest,  this  man  of  stonns  seemed 
to  belong  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Be 
walked  through  the  tumult  with  a  smiling  faoe,  with  a 
calm  eye  and  masterful  gesture,  still  holding  on  his 
arm  the  unknown  woman,  who  shivered  before  the  breath 
of  this  terrible  popularity.  Doubtlesa,  like  Semele,  the 
foolish  creature  had  wished  to  see  Jupiter ;  and  here  was 
his  thunder,  ready  to  consume  her. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau  1"  said  Fiton.  "Herc^ 
it 's  the  Mirabeau  of  the  Nobility.  You  recollect,  Father 
Billot,  it  was  just  here  that  we  saw  Gonchon,  the  Mira- 
beau of  the  People,  and  I  told  you  I  did  n't  know  how 
it  was  with  the  Mirabeau  of  the  Nobility,  but  I  found 
the  Mirabeau  of  the  People  homely  enough.  Well,  do 
you  know,  now  that  I  've  seen  both,  1  find  one  as  ugly 
as  the  other!  but  this  don't  prevent  roe  from  showing 
my  respect  for  so  great  a  man." 

Pitou  stepped  upon  a  chair,  and  from  the  chair  to  tlie 
table,  hoisted  his  three-cornered  hat  on  the  point  of  his 
Bword,  all]  shouted:  "Long  live  Mirabeau!" 

fiUloL  UiJ  not  utter  a  sign  of  sympathy  or  antipathy. 
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* 

He  simply  croflsed  his  arms  over  hk  brawny  breast,  and 
murmuredi  in  a  melancholy  tone  :  "  They  say  he  betrays 
the  people !  ** 

«'  Bah  1 "  said  Pitou«  ''  They  said  as  mnch  of  all  the 
great  men  of  antiquity,  firom  Aristides  to  Cicero ; "  and 
with  a  full  Yoice,  more  sonorous  than  before,  he  cheered 
for  Mirabeau,  till  the  illustrious  orator  disappeared,  amidst 
a  Tortez  of  men,  cries,  and  turmoil. 

*'Thai  's  all  right !  "  said  Pitou,  jumping  down  from  his 
table.  ''  I  'm  very  glad  I  've  seen  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau. 
-*Now  let 's  go  and  finish  our  second  bottle,  and  get  the 
better  of  our  sausage !  **  and  he  led  the  farmer  back  to  the 
table,  where  the  remains  of  the  repast,  almost  absorbed 
by  Pitou  alone,  still  awaited  them.  They  found  a  third 
chair  drawn  up  to  their  table ;  and  a  man  was  sitting  in 
it^  who  appeared  to  be  waiting  for  them. 

Pitou  looked  at  Billot,  who  looked  at  the  Unknown. 

True,  this  was  a  day  of  fraternization.  Consequently, 
some  familiarity  was  allowable  among  fellow-citizens ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  Pitou,  who  had  not  yet  finished  the 
second  bottle  or  devoured  the  whole  sausage,  this  was  a 
liberty  almost  as  great  as  that  taken  with  the  Chevalier 
de  Grammont,  by  an  unknown  gamester ;  only  that  per- 
son, whom  Anthony  Hamilton,  the  Count  de  Grammont's 
brother-in-law,  called  the  Little  Pumpkin,  asked  pardon 
of  Grammont,  for  his  great  familiarity;  whereas  this 
Unknown  asked  pardon  neither  of  Pitou  nor  Billot,  but 
looked  at  them,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  humorous  expres- 
sion which  seemed  natural  to  him. 

Billot  was  evidently  in  no  mood  to  bear  this  look 
without  explanation,  for  he  walked  quickly  up  to  the 
Unknown ;  but  before  the  farmer  had  time  to  open  his 
mouth  or  make  a  gesture,  the  Unknown  gave  a  Masonic 
sign,  to  which  Billot  at  once  responded. 
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The  two  men  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  bat  thej 
were  brothers.  Besides,  the  Unknown,  like  Billot^  wore 
the  costume  of  a  federal  delegate ;  although,  by  certain 
peculiarities  in  that  costume,  Billot  remembered  that  the 
man  wearing  it  had  been  one  of  the  group  of  strangers 
who  came  with  Anacharsis  Clootz,  when  they  appeared 
at  the  festival,  as  deputies  from  the  Human  Bace. 

At  this  sign,  made  by  the  Unknown  and  recognised  by 
Billot,  the  farmer  and  Pitou  resumed  their  places.  BiUot 
even  bowed  his  head,  by  way  of  salutation,  while  Pitou 
smiled  graciously.  As  both  seemed  to  question  the 
Unknown  by  their  looks,  he  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Brothers,  you  do  not  know  me ;  but  as  for  me,  I  know 
both  of  you." 

Billot  looked  steadfiEistly  at  the  Unknown;  but  the 
more  outspoken  Pitou  said  :  "  Bah  I  Do  you  then  really 
know  usi" 

"  I  know  thee,  Captain  Pitou ;  and  I  know  thee.  Farmer 
Billot." 

"  You  Ve  hit  it  I "  said  Pitou. 

"Why  this  gloomy  air.  Billot  1*'  asked  the  stranger. 
"  Is  it  because,  having  been  a  conqueror  of  the  BastiUe, 
and  the  first  to  pass  through  its  portals,  they  have  for- 
gotten to  hang  a  Fourteenth-of-JuIy  medal  in  thy  button- 
hole, and  render  thee  such  honors  as  have  been  this  day 
paid  to  Maillard,  ^ie,  and  Hullint" 

Billot  smiled,  like  a  man  misunderstood,  and  said: 
"Brother,  if  thou  knowest  me,  thou  must  know  that 
such  a  disappointment  as  that  would  not  break  my 
heart* 

"  Is  it  because,  in  the  generosity  of  thy  heart,  thou 
didst  try  in  vain  to  oppose  the  murder  of  Delaunay, 
Foulon,  and  Berthierl" 

^  I  did  what  I  could,  and  according  to  my  strength,  to 
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preyent  these  crimes,"  said  Billot.  "More  than  once 
have  I  seen  those  Tictims  in  my  dreams,  but  neither  of 
them  eyer  accased  me  of  the  crime  of  their  taking-off." 

**  Is  it  beoaase,  on  returning  to  thy  farm,  soon  after 
the  Fifth  of  October,  thy  granaries  were  found  empty 
and  thy  fields  fallow  1" 

''  I  'm  rich,"  said  Billot  ''  What  matters  the  loss  of 
a  single  harvest  1" 

The  Unknown  looked  Billot  full  in  the  face,  and  asked : 
**  Is  it  because  thy  daughter  Catherine  —  V 

"  Silence  I  "  said  the  farmer,  grasping  the  Uukuown's 
arm.     "  Don't  talk  about  it  I " 

"Why  not,  —  if  I  speak  to  thee  in  order  to  aid  thy 
revenge  1 " 

"That's  a  different  matter!''  said  Billot,  smiling  and 
growing  pale  simultaneously. 

Pitou  forgot  to  eat  and  drink.  He  looked  at  this  man, 
as  one  might  gaze  at  a  magician. 

"  Thy  vengeance  1  How  dost  thou  hope  to  accomplish 
it  t ''  smilingly  asked  the  Unknown.  *^  Tell  me  !  Is  it 
by  meanly  killing  one  individual,  as  thou  hast  wished 
to  dot" 

Billot  became  livid,  and  Pitou  felt  a  shiver  run  down 
his  back. 

'^  Or  is  it  by  pursuing  his  whole  caste  ? " 

"  By  pursuing  them  all,"  said  Billot,  "  for  the  crime  of 
one  is  the  crime  of  all.  As  Monsieur  Gilbert  said  to  me, 
when  I  complained  to  him  : '  Poor  Billot  1  What  has  come 
to  thee  has  already  happened  to  a  hundred  thousand 
&thers  I  What  would  these  young  noblemen  do,  if  they 
oould  n't  lead  astray  the  daughters  of  common  folks,  — 
or  the  old  ones,  if  they  couldn't  eat  at  the  King's 
expense.'    Doctor  Gilbert  is  wise ! " 

"  He  told  thee  so,  GUbert )" 
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"Thou  knoweet  himT" 

The  Unknown  laughed  and  said  :  "  I  know  eTerybodj, 
as  I  do  thee,  —  thee,  Billot,  the  farmer  of  Piaaelen  ;  u  I 
know  Pitou,  captain  of  the  Haramoat  National  Guards; 
as  I  know  the  Vioomte  de  Chamy,  Lord  of  Bouisonnea; 
as  I  know  Catherine. " 

"  I  have  already  bidden  thee  not  pronounce  that  name, 
brother  I " 

"  And  why  » 1 " 

"  Because  there  is  no  longer  any  Catherine." 

"What  has  become  of  her  1" 

"She's  deadl" 

"No,  she's  not  dead.  Father  Billot,"  cried  Pitou, 
"for  —  " 

Doubtless  he  would  have  added,  '*  for  I  know  where 
she  is,  and  I  see  her  every  day ; "  but  Billot  repeated,  in 
a  voice  which  admitted  no  rejoinder  :  "  She  'a  dead  1 " 

Pitou  bowed.  He  understood.  For  others,  CatheriiM 
might  be  alive ;  but  to  her  fiither,  she  was  dead. 

"Ah  !"  said  the  Unknown,  "  if  I  were  Dicgenea,  I 
should  extinguish  my  lantern,  for  I  believe  I  have  found 
one  ffinn."  Then  he  roee,  and  offered  hia  hand  to  Billot, 
saying  ;  *'  Brother,  while  this  good  fellow  drinks  his 
bottle  and  eats  his  sausage,  come  and  take  a  turn  with 

"Willingly,  for  I  b^n  to  comprehend  thy  propooal." 

Taking  the  arm  of  the  Unknown,  Billot  added  to 
Pitou:  "Wait  for  me  here  I    I'll  oomebackl" 

"  Say,  Father  Billot,"  said  Ktou,  ♦'  if  you  're  long 
away,  I  shall  be  bored ;  for  I  have  only  a  half-bottle  of 
wine  left,  a  ftagment  of  bread,  and  a  bit  of  their  &mon* 
sauaage."* 

"  AU  rigiit,  my  brave  Pitou,"  said  the  Unknown. 
"  Ihey  kuovi    the   measure  of  thy  appetite,  and   they 
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win  bring  Bomething  more,  to  make  thee  a  patient 
waiter/' 

Sure  enoagh.  Hardly  had  the  Unknown  and  Billot 
disappeared  behind  one  of  the  walls  of  yerdure,  than 
another  sausagei  a  second  loaf^  and  a  third  bottle 
graced  Pitou's  table. 

Though  he  did  not  understand  what  was  going  on, 
Pitou  was  anxious  and  surprised  ;  but  astonishment  and 
anxiety,  like  every  other  emotion,  made  Pitou's  stomach 
feel  very  hollow.  He  therefore  felt,  despite  his  astonish- 
ment and  anxiety,  an  irresistible  desire  to  do  honor  to 
the  provisions  brought  him ;  and  he  was  yielding  to  this 
deaire  with  his  accustomed  ardor,  when  Billot  returned 
quietly  and  alone,  but  with  a  joyful  light  in  his  &ce,  and 
resumed  his  place  at  the  table,  opposite  Pitou. 

^*Well  now,  what's  the  newsl"  he  asked  of  the 
&rmer. 

"  That  thou  wilt  depart  for  home  alone  on  the  morrow, 
my  boy." 

"  And  you  1 " 

**  If    I  shall  remain  here,"  said  Billot 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  LODGE  IK  BITB  PllTBliBB. 

If  our  readers  wish,  —  a  week  having  rolled  away  ainoe 
the  eTento  just  recorded^  —  if  our  readers  wish,  we  saj, 
to  again  meet  some  of  the  chief  personages  of  our  nana- 
tive,  —  personages  who  have  not  only  played  important 
r61es  in  the  past,  but  will  play  these  rdles  in  the  future,  — 
then  our  readers  must  place  themselves  with  us,  near  the 
fountain  in  the  Rue  Plfttri^re,  wherein  we  used  to  see 
Gilbert,  when  he  was  a  lodger  at  Rousseau's  house,  come 
and  wet  his  dry  bread. 

Once  near  this  fountain,  let  us  watch  and  follow  a  man 
who  will  soon  pass  by,  and  whom  we  may  recognize,  not 
indeed  any  longer  by  his  federal  delegate's  costume,  — 
a  costume  which,  after  the  departure  fix>m  Paris  of  the 
hundred  thousand  provincial  delegates,  could  not  be 
worn  without  attracting  greater  attention  to  the  wearer 
than  our  friend  would  desire,  —  but  by  the  simpler  cos- 
tume, although  quite  as  well  known,  of  a  well-to-do 
fisurmer,  from  the  environs  of  the  city. 

Needless  to  tell  the  reader  that  this  personage  is  no 
other  than  Billot,  whom  we  may  follow  along  the  Rue 
Saint  Honor^,  past  the  gates  of  the  Palais  Royal, — which 
has  resumed  its  nocturnal  splendor  since  the  return  of 
Orleans,  after  his  eight  months'  exile  in  London,  —  till 
the  farmer  takes  the  Rue  Grenelle  at  his  left,  and  turns 
unhesitatingly  into  the  Rue  Pl&triere. 
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Ab  he  reaches  the  fountain,  where  we  are  waiting  for 
him,  he  pauses,  hesitates ;  not  that  his  heart  fails  him,  — 
for  those  acquainted  with  the  courageous  farmer  know 
perfectly  well,  that  if  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  hell, 
he  would  go  without  a  tremor,  —  but  evidently  because 
his  information  is  imperfect. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  ^  especially  for  us, 
who  act  as  spies  over  his  footsteps,  —  that  he  examines 
attentively  every  door,  like  a  man  who  is  bound  to  make 
no  mistake. 

Notwithstanding  this  careful  examination,  he  goes 
nearly  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  street,  without  find- 
ing what  he  seeks.  At  that  point  the  way  is  interrupted 
by  way&rers,  gathered  about  a  group  of  street  musicians, 
one  of  whom  sings,  in  a  loud  voice,  a  topical  song  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  —  a  song  which  would  not  probably 
rouse  any  great  interest,  if  one  or  two  couplets,  in  each 
stanza,  did  not  relieve  the  other  verses,  by  their  per- 
sonal hits. 

Among  others  was  one  song,  called  "  The  Riding  School," 
which  raised  great  merriment  in  the  crowd.  As  the 
National  Assembly  occupied  the  building  formerly  used 
as  a  riding-school,  not  only  were  the  different  parties  in 
the  Assembly  compared  with  the  colors  of  the  equine 
race, —whites  and  blacks,  chestnuts  and  bays,  —  but 
different  members  of  the  Assembly  were  designated  by 
epithets  applicable  to  horses.  Mirabeau  was  called  the 
Petulant;  Count  Clermont  Tonnerre  was  called  the 
Skittish;  Abb4  Maury,  the  Balky;  Thouret,  the  Bolter  J 
Bailly,  the  Lucky* 

Billot  stopped  an  instant  to  listen  to  these  attacks, 
more  tart  than  witty,  and  then  glided  to  the  right,  to- 
wards the  houses,  till  he  disappeared  among  the  crowd. 

He  had  possibly  found  what  he  sought,  while  amidst 
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the  crowd,  for  after  thus  leaving  one  side  of  the  ativet, 
he  did  not  return  to  the  other. 

Following  Billot's  footsteps,  let  us  also  see  what  the 
presence  of  the  crowd  now  hides  from  ns. 

There  is  a  low  door,  surmounted  by  three  Initialsi 
traced  in  red  chalk,  which  are  doubtless  the  symbols  of 
reunion  for  that  night,  and  to  be  rubbed  out  to-monrow 
morning.     These  three  letters  are  an  L,  a  P,  and  a  D. 

This  deep-set  door  seems  like  the  entrance  of  a  care, 
from  which  you  descend  seyeral  steps  into  a  gloomy 
lobby. 

Doubtless  the  second  direction  confirmed  the  first ;  for 
after  regarding  these  three  letters  with  attention,  —  a 
sign  insufficient  for  Billot|  who  could  not  read,  it  will  be 
remembered,  — -  the  fEurmer  went  down  the  steps,  count- 
ing them  one  by  one  as  he  did  so,  and  boldly  entered  the 
passage-way  at  the  bottom. 

At  the  end  of  this  passage  a  pale  light  trembled.  In 
front  of  this  light  was  seated  a  man,  reading,  or  pretend- 
ing to  read,  a  newspaper. 

At  the  noise  of  Billot's  steps  this  man  arose,  placed 
one  finger  against  his  breast,  and  awaited  the  fiftimer's 
arriyaL 

Billot  held  out  the  corresponding  finger,  by  way  of 
reply,  and  then  pressed  it  on  his  lips,  like  a  padlock. 

This  was  probably  the  countersign  expected  by  the 
mysterious  doorkeeper,  for  he  pushed  open  a  door  at 
his  right  hand,  a  door  entirely  invisible  when  it  was 
shut,  and  allowed  Billot  to  see  a  steep  and  narrow  stair- 
case, which  apparently  plunged  into  the  veiy  earth. 

Billot  entered*  Silently  and  swiftly  the  door  dosed 
behind  him. 

This  time  the  &rmer  counted  seventeen  steps;  and. 
In  spite  of  the  dumbness  to  which  be  was  apparently 
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condemned,  he  said,  in  a  low  voioe :  ''  Good  1  Here  I 
am!" 

A  curtain  hung  before  a  doorway,  a  few  paces  in  front 
of  him.  Pasaing  to  the  right  of  this  curtain  he  lifted  it, 
and  found  himself  in  a  large,  circular,  subterranean  hall, 
where  some  fifty  persons  were  already  assembled. 

Into  this  hall  our  readers  descended  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago,  under  the  lead  of  Rousseau. 

As  in  Rousseau's  days,  the  walls  were  hung  with  red 
and  white  tapestry,  into  which  were  woven  the  compasses, 
square,  and  leveL 

A  single  lamp,  hanging  from  the  vaulted  ceiling,  threw 
a  feeble  light  over  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and  gave  it 
a  certain  brightness;  but  this  was  insufficient  to  reach 
those  who  remained  outside  its  circumference,  not  wishing 
to  be  recognized,  perhaps. 

A  platform,  accessible  by  four  steps,  was  provided  for 
speakers  and  candidates;  and  on  this  platform,  in  the 
part  nearest  the  wall,  was  a  solitary  desk,  and  also  an 
empty  armchair,  for  the  president. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hall  was  so  full,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  move  about  There  were  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  present,  from  the  peasant  to  the 
prince.  Each  came  in  alone,  as  Billot  had  done.  If  they 
did  not  recognize  the  others,  or  were  not  recognized  by 
them,  the  new-comers  took  their  places  as  chance  or 
convenience  directed. 

Each  of  these  men  wore,  under  his  coat  or  over- 
coat, the  Masonic  apron,  if  he  were  simply  a  Mason, 
or  the  scarf  of  the  llluminds,  if  be  belonged  to  both 
bodies,  —  that  is,  had  been  initiated  into  the  higher 
mysteries. 

Only  three  men  were  without  the  latter  insignia,  and 
wore  simply   the   Masonic  apron.      One  of   these  was 
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Billot.  Another  «u  a  young  man  about  twenty-two 
years  old.  The  third  was  a  man  of  forty-two,  <rboM 
mannerB  indicated  him  as  belonging  to  the  higjieet 
claaaes  of  society. 

A  few  secoudfl  after  the  last  man  had  arrived,  and 
without  more  ceremony  than  attended  the  entrance  of 
the  Hubordinate  membere  of  the  association,  a  secret  dcor 
opened,  and  tbe  president  appeared,  wearing  the  insignia 
of  the  Grand  Orient  and  of  the  Sublime  Kophta. 

Billot  uttered  a  feeble  cry  of  astonishment.  This 
president,  before  whom  all  heads  bowed,  was  no  other 
than  tiie  federal  del^&te  Billot  had  enoountered  at  the 
Bastille. 

The  president  slowly  ascended  the  platform,  and  said, 
turning  towards  the  assemblage :  "  Brothers,  there  are 
two  things  to  be  done  to.day.  I  have  to  receive  three 
new  candidates,  I  have  also  to  give  an  acoonnt  of  my 
work,  from  the  day  when  I  undertook  it,  until  now;  for 
this  work  becomes  hourly  more  difficult,  and  it  is  your 
right  to  learn  if  I  continue  worthy  of  your  confidence, 
and  mine  to  learn  if  I  still  receive  it.  It  is  by  receiving 
light  frvm  yon,  and  imparting  it  to  you  iu  return,  that  I 
am  able  to  march  along  in  the  gloomy  and  terrible  woA 
in  which  I  am  engaged.  Xow,  let  the  chiefe  of  the  order 
alone  remain  in  the  hall,  while  we  proceed  to  the  recep- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  three  applicants  who  come  before 
ni.  When  these  three  applicants  have  been  either  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  all  the  members  may  return  to  the 
meetini^  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  for  it  is  in  the  prea- 
ence  of  all,  and  not  merely  of  the  Supreme  Circle,  that 
I  wi^  to  report  my  conduct,  and  receive  blame  or 
praise." 

At  these  words  another  door  was  opened,  opposite  the 
ILI19  which  had  already  been  disclosed.     Through  this 
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second  door  could  be  seen  extensive  vaulted  cellars,  sim- 
ilar to  the  crjpts  of  an  ancient  basilica.  Like  a  proces- 
sion of  spectres,  the  crowd  silently  retreated  beneath 
these  arches,  lighted  here  and  there  by  copper  lamps, 
whose  light  was  just  sufficient  to  ''render  darkness 
Yisible,"  —  as  the  poet  expresses  it. 

Three  men  only  remained,  —  the  three  candidates,  «- 
who,  as  it  chanced,  were  leaning  against  the  wall,  at 
equal  distances  firom  one  another.  All  three  looked  at 
each  other  in  astonishment ;  for  then  only  did  they  learn 
who  were  to  be  the  three  heroes  of  the  occasion. 

At  that  moment  the  door  by  which  the  president  had 
entered  was  again  opened.  Six  masked  men  came  in, 
and  stood  near  the  armchair,  three  on  the  right  and 
three  on  the  left. 

''  Numbers  Two  and  Three  will  withdraw  awhile,"  said 
the  chairman.  "  Only  the  Supreme  Chiefs  are  allowed 
to  know  the  secrets  which  attend  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  brother  Mason,  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
higher  order  of  the  lUuminis.*' 

The  young  man  and  the  aristocratic-looking  man  re- 
tired to  the  corridor  by  which  they  first  came  in.  Billot 
remained  alone. 

"  Approach  !  "  said  the  chairman,  after  an  instant  of 
silence,  whose  only  purpose  was  to  allow  the  two  o^her 
candidates  time  to  withdraw. 

''What  is  thy  name  among  the  profane t"  asked  the 
president 

"Francis  Billot." 

"  What  is  thy  name  among  the  elect  1  ** 

"  Force." 

"  Where  didst  thou  first  see  the  light  t " 

"  In  the  Friends  of  Truth  Lodge,  at  Soissons.** 

"How  old  art  thou t" 


^f^trres  j€an;^  and  BdRvt  waade  a  agn  indicBtiiig 
ihul  iMf  \Ad  baeo  sdTaiwed  to  tl»e  gnde  of  Ifaaler  in 
tl^  >IJMK«k  Order. 

'^  Wbj  duct  ih^jQ.  desre  to  take  a  Linker  degree,  end 
\m  retired  mmfm^  uBf 

**  hwtLum  I  bare  been  t4>ld  the!  this  dcgne  k  one  step 
neerer  the  uuirenal  ligbt" 

^  Iliwt  tbou  godpaieoUl" 

*^  Otilj  the  fDen  wbo  is  now  in  front  of  me,  who  himself 
WAS  the  first  to  suggest  my  epplication ; "  end  Billot 
l<K>ked  straight  at  the  presiding  officer. 

*'  What  sentiments  lead  thee  to  desire  to  walk  in  the 
way  which  may  be  opened  to  theel" 

"  Hatred  of  the  mighty  and  love  of  eqnality." 

^  Wliat  will  Touch  for  thy  love  of  equality  and  hatred 
of  the  mighty  1 " 

^'Tho  word  of  a  man  who  has  never  broken  that 
wonl." 

"  What  has  inspired  in  thee  this  love  of  equality  t " 

*'  The  inferior  condition  in  which  I  was  bom.'' 

•'  What  has  led  to  this  hatred  of  the  mighty  1" 

"  That  is  my  secret,  —  a  secret  known  to  thee.  Why 
dost  thou  wish  mo  to  repeat  aloud,  what  I  hesitate  to  say 
to  mynolf  r* 

**  Wilt  thou  walk,  and  wilt  thou  promise  to  persuade 
othon  to  walk  I  in  this  way  of  equality,  according  to  thy 
Mtn^n^tth  and  ability  t** 

••  Yos." 

**  Aooonling  to  thy  strength  and  ability,  wilt  thou 
overturn  ovory  obstacle  to  the  liberty  of  France  and 
th^  <)nmnoi|viitiou  of  the  world  t** 

**  Art  iluMi  fyrcKi  from  prior  engagements ;  or,  if  any 
iMviitt^'t^Hniu  have  boeu  entered  into,  ait  thou  ready  to 
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break  them,  if  they  inyolve  aaght  contrary  to  the  promises 
now  made  Y  ** 

-'Yes." 

The  president  turned  towards  the  six  masked  men,  and 
said :  **  Brothers,  this  is  a  true  man.  I,  myself,  invited 
him  to  become  one  of  us.  A  great  sorrow  binds  him  to 
our  cause,  by  the  brotherhood  of  hate.  He  has  already 
done  much  for  the  Revolution,  and  can  do  yet  more. 
I  can  gladly  vouch  for  him,  for  his  past,  his  present, 
and  his  future." 

*'  Let  him  be  received  I  **  said  the  six  consulting  voices, 
unanimously. 

"Thou  hearesti"  said  the  president.  '^Art  thou 
ready  to  take  the  oath  ? " 

"  Dictate  the  oath,  and  I  will  repeat  it ! "  said  Billot. 

The  chairman  raised  his  hand,  and  slowly  and  solemnly 
said  :  "  In  the  name  of  the  crucified  Son,  swear  to  break 
aU  fleshly  ties  which  now  bind  thee  to  father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  wife,  kindred,  friends,  sweetheart,  kings, 
benefactors,  or  any  other  being  or  beings  to  whom  thou 
mayest  have  pledged,  or  shalt  hereafter  pledge,  thy  faith, 
obedience,  gratitude,  or  service." 

Billot  repeated,  with  a  voice  as  firm  as  the  chairman's, 
the  words  which  the  latter  had  spoken. 

"  Now,"  said  the  president,  *'  from  this  hour  thou  art 
freed  from  any  so-called  oath,  made  to  the  country  and 
its  laws.  Swear  also  to  reveal  to  the  new  chief,  whom 
thou  hast  acknowledged,  whatever  thou  hast  seen  or 
done,  read  or  heard,  learned  or  guess^w,  or  shalt  see,  do, 
hear,  read,  learn,  or  guess,  and  to  search  out,  aa  a  spy, 
what  is  not  apparent  to  the  eye." 

"  I  swear  it  1 "  repeated  Billot. 

**  Swear  to  honor  and  respect  poison,  sword,  and  fire, 
aa  the  promptest  agents,  sure  and  necessary,  for  pui^ging 
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the  globe  of  all  who  try  to  debase  truth,  or  snatch  it 
from  our  hands." 

"  I  swear  it ! " 

"Swear  to  avoid  Naples,  Eome,  Spain,  and  every 
country  under  the  curse.  Swear  to  flee  fix>m  the  temp- 
tation to  reveal  anything  of  what  thou  shalt  see  or  hear 
in  our  meetings ;  for  the  lightning  is  not  swifter  to  strike, 
than  will  be  the  invisible  knife  to  find  the  traitor,  wher> 
ever  he  may  be  hidden." 

"  I  swear  I " 

''And  now  be  thou  Enlightened,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  1 " 

A  brother  concealed  in  the  shadow  opened  the  door  of 
the  crypt,  where  the  inferior  members  of  the  order  were 
promenading,  waiting  for  the  triple  reception  to  be  over. 
The  president  made  a  sign  to  Billot,  who  went  to  join 
those  with  whom  he  was  now  affiliated,  by  the  terrible 
oath  he  had  taken. 

''  Number  Two,''  said  the  chairman,  in  a  loud  voice, 
as  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  new  disciple. 

The  tapestiy  covering  the  lobby  door  was  slowly 
pushed  aside,  and  there  entered  the  young  man  dressed 
in  black.  He  let  the  tapestiy  fall  behind  him,  and 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  waiting  for  the  word  which 
was  to  be  spoken. 

"  Approach  ! "  said  the  president,  and  the  young  man 
did  so. 

As  we  have  already  said,  he  was  a  young  man  of  twenty 
or  twenty-two  yeus,  who  might  have  passed  for  a  woman, 
so  white  and  fine  was  his  skin.  His  enormous  and  dose- 
fitting  cravat,  which  he  alone  wore  at  that  epoch,  might 
have  suggested  that  the  lightness  and  transparency  of 
his  skin  was  not  principaUy  caused  by  the  nobility  of  his 
blood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  whiteness  arose  from 
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some  unknown  disease ;  for  despite  the  great  height  of 
his  crayaty  his  neck  appeared  relatively  smalL  His  fore- 
head was  low,  and  the  top  of  his  head  appeared  depressed. 
His  hair,  without  heing  longer  in  front  than  it  was  the 
fashion  to  wear  it,  almost  reached  his  eyes ;  and  behind, 
it  descended  almost  to  his  shoulders.  There  was  an 
automatic  rigidity  about  him,  which  made  this  young 
man»  on  the  very  threshold  of  life,  appear  like  an  enyoy 
from  the  other  world  or  a  candidate  for  the  tomb. 

The  president  regarded  him  with  some  attention,  before 
beginning  the  interrogation;  but  this  look,  of  mixed 
astonishment  and  curiosity,  did  not  make  the  young  man 
lower  his  steady  gaze.     He  waited. 

"  What  is  thy  name  among  the  profane  1 " 

**  Antoine  Saint-Just." 

^  What  is  thy  name  among  the  elect  1 " 

"Humility." 

**  Where  didst  thou  first  see  the  light  1 '' 

"In  the  lodge  called  Humanitarian,  at  Laon." 

"What  is  thy  age^** 

"  Five  years ; "  and  the  candidate  made  a  sign  to  show 
that  he  had  reached  the  degree  of  Fellow  Craft  in  Free 
Masonry. 

"  Why  dost  thou  wish  to  take  a  step  higher,  and  be 
received  among  usi" 

"Because  it  is  the  instinct  of  man  to  aspire  to  the 
highest,  and  on  the  heights  the  air  is  purer  and  the  light 
more  brilliant." 

"  Hast  thou  some  pattern  before  thy  mind  1 " 

"  The  Genevan  Philosopher,  the  Man  of  Nature,  the 
immortal  Rousseau." 

"  Hast  thou  sponsors  1 " 


"How  many  1" 
VOL.  n.  — 17 
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"  Two." 

"  Who  are  they ! " 

"  Robespierre  the  elder  and  Robespierre  the  younger." 

"  With  what  sentiment  seekeet  thou  to  enter  the  way 
which  may  open  before  thee )  " 

"  With  faith." 

"  Whither  ought  that  way  to  lead  France  and  the 
world  ? " 

"  Franca  into  greater  liberty,  and  the  whole  world  into 
enfranchisement." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  give  to  lead  Fraoce  and  the  world 
to  this  endt " 

"  My  life,  which  is  all  I  own,  haTing  already  giveo  my 
property." 

"  Wilt  thou  walk,  and  persuade  othera  about  thee  to 
walk,  in  this  way  of  liberty  and  enfranchisement,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  thy  strength  and  ability!" 

"  I  will  both  walk  in  this  way,  and  compel  otben  to 
do  BO." 

"According  to  thy  strength  and  ability,  wilt  tbou 
OTertum  every  obstacle  encountered  od  the  road  I " 

"IwiUI" 

"  Art  thou  fne  fh>m  all  entasglementa ;  and  if  thou  art 
under  any  engagements,  contrary  to  the  tows  just  made, 
wilt  thou  break  those  engagements  1 " 

"  I  am  free." 

The  chairman  turned  to  the  nx  masked  men,  nying : 
"Brothers,  you  have  heard  1" 

"  Tes,"  responded  the  six  memben  of  the  Supreme 
Circle,  all  at  once. 

"  Uaa  he  spoken  the  truth  1 " 

"  Yes,"  they  again  responded. 

"Is  it  your  opinion  that  he  should  be  received  t" 

"  Yes,"  they  responded,  for  the  last  time. 
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«<  Art  thou  ready  to  take  the  oath  1 "  demanded  the 
chairman,  of  the  candidate. 

*^  I  am  ready/'  answered  Saint-Just. 

Word  for  word  the  president  repeated  the  triple  oath, 
which  he  had  previously  administered  to  Billot ;  and  at 
each  pause  Saint-Just  answered,  with  a  firm  and  strident 
Toice,  **  I  swear  I " 

The  oath  taken,  the  same  door  opened,  under  the  hand 
of  an  invisible  brother,  and  Saint-Just  retired,  with  the 
same  stiff  demeanor  which  characterized  his  entrance, 
leaving  behind  him  not  a  tinge  of  doubt  or  regret. 

The  president  waited  till  there  was  time  to  close  the 
door  of  the  crypt,  and  then  called  for  Number  Three. 

A  second  time  the  tapestry  was  lifted,  and  the  third 
applicant  appeared. 

As  we  said  before,  this  was  a  man  forty  or  forty-two 
years  old,  with  a  high  color,  a  face  almost  pimpled,  but 
breathing  —  despite  these  signs  of  vulgarity  —  an  aristo- 
cratic air,  mingled  with  a  whiff  of  Anglomania,  visible 
at  first  acquaintance. 

His  costume,  although  elegant,  displayed  something  of 
the  severity  which  was  becoming  fashionable  in  France, 
and  the  true  source  whereof  was  in  the  relations  we  had 
begun  to  have  with  America. 

His  step,  without  being  really  vacillating,  was  neither 
so  firm  as  Billot's  nor  so  stiff  as  Saint-Just's. 

**  Approach  I " 

The  candidate  obeyed. 

**  What  is  thy  name  among  the  profane  1^ 

**  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Due  d'Orl^ns." 

^  What  is  thy  name  among  the  elect)" 

"  fegalit^." 

**  Where  didst  thou  first  see  the  light  1 " 

'*  In  Free  Men's  Lodge,  Paris." 
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'<  What  age  art  thou  r* 

"I  have  no  longer  any  age/'  and  the  Duke  made  a 
Masonic  sign,  to  show  that  he  had  been  eleyated  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Croix  Rose^  or  Rosy  Cross. 

"Why  dost  thou  desire  to  be  received  among  ust" 

^  Having  lived  always  among  the  great,  I  desire  now 
to  live  among  men.  Having  lived  always  among  enemies, 
I  wish  now  to  live  among  brethren.'' 

''  Hast  thou  sponsors  1 " 

"  I  have  two." 

"  How  are  they  named  1 " 

*'  Disgust  and  Hate  I  " 

**  With  what  special  desire  dost  thou  wish  to  enter  the 
way  which  opens  before  thee  t " 

"  The  desire  for  vengeance." 

"  On  whom  1 " 

<<  On  a  man  who  has  misunderstood  me,  a  woman  who 
has  humiliated  me." 

*'  What  art  thou  wiUing  to  give,  in  order  to  reach  that 
end  1 " 

"  My  fortune ;  more  than  my  fortune,  my  life ;  more 
than  my  life,  my  honor." 

''Art  thou  free  from  all  other  engagements;  or  if 
thou  hast  made  any  pledge,  contrary  to  the  promises 
now  made,  wilt  thou  break  itt" 

''  Since  yesterday,  every  other  bond  is  broken.'' 

"  Do  you  hear,  brothers  1 "  said  the  chairman,  again 
turning  towards  his  masked  associates. 

"  Yes." 

"  Tou  know  this  man,  who  offers  himself  as  a  worker 
with  us  I " 

"Yes.'' 

"  Knowing  him,  is  it  your  mind  that  he  be  received 
into  our  ranks!" 
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''Yea,  but  he  must  take  the  oath.'' 

"Knowest  thou  the  oath  which  lemainB  for  thee  to 
pronounce  1"  said  the  chairman  to  the  Prince. 

**  No ;  but  propose  it  to  me,  and  I  will  take  it»  what- 
Boeyer  it  be." 

"  It  is  terrible,  especially  for  theej' 

**  Not  more  terrible  than  the  outrages  I  have  received." 

''So  terrible,  that,  after  having  heard  it,  we  declare 
thee  free  to  depart,  if  thou  doubtest,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, thine  ability  to  keep  it,  in  all  its  rigor." 

"  Pronounce  it  I " 

The  president  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  candidate  with  a 
piercing  look.  As  if  to  prepare  the  Duke  gradually  for 
the  sanguinary  pledge,  he  inverted  the  usual  order  of  the 
paragraphs,  beginning  with  the  second  instead  of  the  first. 

**  Swear  to  honor  steel,  fire,  and  poison,  as  the  surest 
agents,  prompt  and  necessary,  for  pui^ng  the  globe,  by 
the  death  of  those  who  seek  to  debase  truth,  and  snatch 
it  from  us.'* 

"  I  swear,"  said  the  Prince,  in  a  firm  voice. 

''  Swear  to  break  all  fleshly  ties,  which  still  bind  thee 
to  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  wife,  mistress,  kin- 
dredy  friends,  kings,  benefactors,  or  any  other  human 
being  to  whom  thou  mayest  promise  faith,  obedience, 
gratitude,  or  service." 

The  Duke  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  cold  sweat  could 
be  seen  standing  in  pearls  on  his  forehead. 

''I  have  pronounced  the  oath  to  thee,"  said  the 
president. 

Instead  of  answering  simply  "  I  swear  I "  as  he  had 
done  after  the  precediug  paragraph,  the  Duke,  as  if  to  do 
away  with  any  excuse  for  thereafter  retracing  his  steps, 
repeated  the  whole  oath,  in  a  gloomy  tone :  '*  I  swear  to 
break  all  fleshly  ties,  which  bind  me  to  father,  mother. 
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brothers,  Bisters,  wife,  mistress,  kindred,  friends,  kings, 
benefactors,  and  any  other  human  being  to  whom  I  have 
promised,  or  may  ever  promise,  fieuth,  obedience,  gratitade^ 
or  service." 

After  the  third  item  of  the  oath,  the  president  turned 
again  to  the  masked  men,  who  had  been  exchanging 
glances  among  themselves,  so  that  their  eyes  could  be 
seen,  flashing  through  the  openings  in  their  masks. 

Turning  finally  to  the  Prince  he  said :  "  Louis  Philippe 
Joseph,  from  this  hour  thou  art  free  from  oaths  made 
to  country  or  law.  Only,  do  not  forget,  if  thou  betrayest 
us,  the  lightning  is  not  more  sure  in  its  blow,  than  will 
be  the  invisible  and  inevitable  knife  to  find  thy  heart, 
wheresoever  thou  mayest  be  hidden.  —  Now,  be  thou 
Enlightened,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I  " 

With  his  hand  the  chairman  indicated  the  door  into 
the  crypt,  which  opened  before  the  Duke. 

Like  a  man  relieved  of  a  burden  greater  than  he  can 
bear,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  breathed  hard, 
and  made  an  effort  to  move  from  his  position. 

"  Ah,"  he  cried,  as  he  went  into  the  crypt,  "  I  shall  at 
last  be  avenged." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

T£[B    ACCOUNT    BBNDBRBD. 

Left  by  themselves,  the  chairman  and  the  six  masked 
men  exchanged  a  few  words  in  low  tones. 

Then  Cagliostro  called  aloud :  ''  Let  all  the  brethren 
enter.     I  am  ready  to  give  the  report  I  promised." 

The  door  immediately  openedi  and  the  members  of  the 
association  —  who  had  been  in  the  crypt,  chatting  in 
groups,  or  promenading  in  pairs  —  were  admitted,  and 
sgain  filled  their  customary  hall. 

Hardly  had  the  door  closed  behind  the  last  member, 
than  Cagliostro  —  like  a  man  who  knows  the  value  of 
time,  and  is  not  willing  to  lose  a  second  —  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice :  **  Brothers,  perhaps  some 
of  you  assisted  at  the  reunion  which  took  place  precisely 
twenty  years  ago,  five  miles  from  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Danenfels, 
in  one  of  the  grottos  of  Mont  Tonnerre.  If  any  of  you 
were  there  present,  will  those  venerable  upholders  of  our 
great  cause  raise  their  hands,  and  say  so." 

Five  or  six  hands  were  raised  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  and  five  or  six  voices  exclaimed,  as  the  president 
had  requested     "  I  was  there ! " 

"That  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  the  speaker.  "The 
others  are  dead,  or  dispersed  over  the  &ce  of  the  globe, 
doing  the  work  of  our  brotherhood,  —  that  holy  work, 
which  is  for  all  humanity. 
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**  Twenty  years  ago  this  work,  which  we  are  now  to 
consider  in  its  yarious  episodes,  had  hardly  hegiin.  The 
day,  which  is  now  so  bright,  hardly  reddened  the  east. 
The  strongest  gaze  could  not  see  the  future,  except 
through  clouds,  which  the  eyes  of  the  elect  alone  could 
pierce. 

''  At  that  reunion  I  explained  the  miracle  by  which 
death  —  which  is  nothing,  for  any  man,  but  forgetfulness 
of  time's  revolutions  and  passing  events  —  exists  not  for 
me;  for  during  the  past  twenty  centuries  I  have  been 
thirty-two  times  laid  in  the  tomb,  in  the  different  bodily 
and  transitory  forms  which  my  immortal  soul  has  in- 
herited, without  that  soul's  losing  consciousness,  or  reach- 
ing that  state  of  forgetfulness  which,  as  I  have  told  you, 
is  the  only  real  death.  Through  all  these  ages  I  have 
followed  the  development  of  the  Word  of  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  Anointed  One,  and  seen  nations  pass  slowly  but  surely 
fix)m  slavery  to  serfdom,  and  from  servitude  to  that  am- 
bition which  precedes  liberty. 

**  As  the  stars  of  night  begin  to  shine  in  the  sky  before 
the  sun  has  fully  set,  so  we  have  successively  seen  various 
European  communities  strive  for  liberty,  —  such  commu- 
nities as  Bome,  Venice,  Florence,  Switzerland,  Genoa, 
Pisa,  Lucca,  Arezzo.  Those  cities  of  sunshine,  where 
flowers  open  so  quickly,  where  fruits  ripen  so  early,  have 
made,  one  after  the  other,  a  series  of  republican  experi- 
ments, whereof  only  two  or  three  survive  to  our  day,  and 
still  brave  the  league  of  kings. 

"  But  all  these  republics  have  been  tainted  with  some 
innate  sin.  Some  were  aristocratic,  some  oligarchical, 
some  despotic.  Grenoa,  for  example,  one  of  the  few  which 
at  present  survive,  is  given  over  to  the  aristooratio  idea. 
Within  her  own  walls,  her  subjects  are  indeed  equal 
citizens ;  but  they  consider  themselves  noblemen  evezy- 
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where  else.  The  Swiss  haye  democratic  institutions ;  but 
their  small  cantons,  hidden  among  their  mountains^  can 
offer  neither  precedent  nor  aid  to  the  human  race. 

'^The  great  need  is  this,  —  a  great  countiy,  which 
shall  not  merely  receive  the  free  impulsion,  but  impart  it 
to  others^ — an  immense  machine,  which  shall  entangle 
all  Europci^-a  flaming  planet^  which  shall  enlighten 
the  world." 

An  approbative  murmur  ran  through  the  assemblage ; 
and  Cagliostro  continued,  like  one  inspired :  ''I  interrogate 
God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  the  source  of  all  progress, 
and  I  see  his  finger  pointing  me  to  France.  France  has 
been  Catholic  since  the  Second  Century,  national  since 
the  Eleyenth,  and  a  unit  since  the  Sixteenth.  The  Lord 
himself,  through  his  successors  in  the  papal  chair,  has 
called  France  his  eldest  daughter,  —  undoubtedly  indi- 
cating her  right,  in  supreme  moments  of  devotion,  to 
offer  herself  on  the  cross  of  humanity,  as  did  the  Christ 
himself.  Haying  tried  all  forms  of  despotic  government, 
"^feudal,  lordly, monarchical,  aristocratic,  —  France  long 
ago  appeared  the  roost  ripe  for  submission  to  our  influ- 
ences ;  and  so  we  decided,  —  guided  by  a  celestial  ray, 
as  the  Israelites  were  led  by  a  column  of  fire,  —  that 
France  should  first  be  liberated. 

**  Cast  your  eyes  over  the  France  of  twenty  years  ago, 
and  you  will  see  that  there  was  great  audacity,  or  else 
sublime  faith,  in  such  an  undertaking.  Twenty  years 
ago  France,  in  the  debilitated  hands  of  Louis  Fifteenth, 
was  still  the  France  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  —  that  is,  a 
great  aristocratic  kingdom,  where  all  rights  belonged  to 
the  nobles,  and  all  privileges  to  the  rich.  At  the  head 
of  the  state  was  a  man  who  represented  at  once  the 
highest  and  lowest  elements,  the  greatest  and  the  small- 
est, God  and  the  people.     With  a  word  this  man  could 
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raise  men  to  wealth  or  reduce  them  to  poTorty,  oould 
make  them  happy  or  minerable,  ooold  release  them  or 
imprison  them,  sentence  them  to  life  or  death.  This 
many  Louis  Fifteenth^  had  three  grandsons,  three  little 
princes,  to  inherit  his  throne. 

**  Fate  so  willed  it  that  his  successor,  Louis  Sixteenth, 
was  not  only  designed  by  primogeniture  for  this  position, 
but  by  the  public  voice  also,  —  so  far  as  there  was  any 
public  Toice  at  that  time.  He  was  said  to  be  good,  just, 
honest,  unselfish,  well  educated,  —  almost  a  philosopher. 
In  order  to  put  an  end  forever  to  the  disastrous  wars 
which  had  been  lighted  in  Europe,  by  the  &tal  succession 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  wife  chosen  for  this  man  was 
the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  two  great  nationi^ 
which  were  then  the  counterweights  of  £urope, — France^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Austria,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  —  would  thus  be  indissolubly  united. 
This  was  well  calculated  by  Maria  Theresa,  the  brainiest 
political  head  in  Europe. 

"  At  that  time,  leaning  on  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
France  was  about  entering  upon  an  untried  but  desired 
reign ;  and  that  was  the  time  we  selected,  not  to  make 
France  the  first  kingdom  among  many,  but  to  make  the 
French  people  the  first  among  many  nations. 

<*  The  sole  question  wasy  who  would  enter  this  lion's 
den  Y  What  Christian  Theseus,  guided  by  the  torch  of 
finith,  would  find  his  way  through  the  twistings  and 
turnings  of  this  great  labyrinth,  and  confront  the  royal 
Minotaur.  Upon  whom  should  this  task  devolve  t  Upon 
me,  1  answered.  As  some  ardent  spirits,  with  restless 
organizations,  wished  to  know  how  long  a  time  it  would 
take  for  me  to  accomplish  the  first  part  of  my  work, 
which  I  divided  into  three  periods,  I  demanded  twenty 
years.     They  exclaimed  at  thia    Do  you  underBtaadt 
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"  The  Parliameuta  hitve  been  broken  up. 

"Louis  Fifteenth,  called  the  Well  Beloved,  died  in  tiw 
midit  of  general  mistrust. 

"  The  Queen,  after  being  seven  jears  barren,  broogfat 
into  the  world  ohildren,  whose  legitimacy  is  disputed. 
At  the  time  of  the  Dauphin's  birth,  her  character  was 
openly  auaQed ;  and  as  a  wife,  she  was  dishonored  by  the 
affoir  of  the  Diamond  Ifecklace. 

"  The  present  King,  bearing  the  sacred  title  of  Louis 
the  Long  Desired,  having  the  kingdom  to  anstain,  bat 
beiag  as  impotent  in  politics  as  in  love,  rushed  from  one 
Utopian  scheme  into  another,  till  he  reached  bankruptcy, 
and  changed  from  minister  to  minister,  till  he  reused 
Monsieur  de  Calonne. 

"  The  Assembly  of  Notables  convened,  and  decreed  tbe 
reo^nition  of  the  States  General,  —  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  community.  The  States  General,  elected  by  univer- 
sal sufirage,  transformed  themselves  into  the  Nstional 
Assembly.  Tbe  Nobility  aad  tbe  Glargy  were  overbonte 
therein  by  the  Third  Estate. 

"The  Bastille  was  captured.  The  foreigD,  hireling 
troops  were  driven  from  Paris  to  Versiultes. 

"Tbe  night  of  the  Fourth  of  August  showed  the  Aris- 
tocrats the  end  of  their  Old  Nobility.  The  Fifth  and 
Sixth  of  October  showed  to  King  and  Queen  the  end 
of  their  Ancient  Royalty.  The  Fourteenth  of  July,  of 
the  next  year,  displayed  to  the  world  the  Unity  of 
France, 

"  The  other  Boyal  Princes  have  lost  their  popularity, 
by  emigration  ;  and  Afontitw  has  lost  his,  by  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Favras. 

"  Finally,  tbe  Constitution  has  been  adopted  by  oath, 
on  the  Altar  of  Patriotism,  the  President  of  the  National 
Ati^sciiibly  occupying  a  throne  equal  to  the  Eing"^  — the 
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Iaw  and  the  Nation  being  seated  side  by  side.  Listening 
Eorope,  silent  and  attentive,  bends  toward  us.  They 
tremble,  who  do  not  applaud. 

''  Brothersy  has  France  become  what  I  predicted,  a  mill 
to  feed  £urope,  a  sun  to  illumine  the  world  1 " 

*'  Yes,  jea,  yes  1 ''  cried  every  voice. 

**  Now  then,  brothers,"  continued  Cagliostro,  "  do  you 
beheve  the  work  so  fiur  advanced  that  it  can  be  left  to 
itself f  The  Constitution  is  sacredly  accepted;  but  do 
yon  believe  we  can  trust  the  royal  oath  1  *' 

"  No,  no  I "  shouted  everybody. 

''Then  we  must  enter  upon  the  second  Bevolution- 
aiy  period  of  the  great  democratic  work  we  have  all 
undertaken. 

"In  your  eyes,  as  in  mine,  —  so  I  joyfully  perceive, 
— the  Federation  of  1790  was  not  the  end,  but  only  a 
breathing-place  on  the  road.  Very  well!  A  halt  has 
been  called,  rest  has  been  enjoyed;  but  the  Court  has 
set  itself  to  work,  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution. 
Let  amr  loins  be  girded  about  also,  and  let  our  lights  be 
burning  for  the  journey. 

**  Undoubtedly,  for  timid  hearts,  there  will  be  anxious 
hours,  moments  of  misgiving.  Often  the  ray  which  lights 
our  path  will  seem  ready  to  die  out  altogether.  The 
guiding  Hand  will  seem  to  forsake  us.  More  than  once, 
in  the  long  lane  still  before  us,  our  party  will  seem  com- 
promised, —  almost  lost,  — through  some  unforeseen  acci- 
dent, some  fortuitous  occurrence.  Everything  will  seem 
to  put  us  in  the  wrong,— unfavorable  circumstances,  the 
victoiy  of  our  enemies,  the  ingratitude  of  our  fellow- 
dtisens.  Many  will  ask  themselves,  —  and  those  the 
most  conscientious  of  our  number,  -^  after  so  much  real 
effort,  and  so  little  apparent  effect,  if  they  are  not  on  the 
wrong  road,  and  engaged  in  a  bad  scheme. 


^^^^^  del 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

LIBKBTT  1     BQUALITT  I     FBATKRNITT  I 

There  came  orer  the  Bsaemblage  a  Bolemn  silence,  vhich 
measured  the  ioiportanoe  attached  to  vhat  waa  to  be 
said. 

"  Yea,  you  have  the  right  to  demand  of  me  a  definition 
of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  and  I  will  give  it. 

"  Let  us  begin  with  Liberty.  First  of  all,  brethren,  do 
not  confound  Liberty  with  Independence,  for  they  an 
not  two  sisters,  resembling  each  other,  but  two  rirali, 
who  hate  each  other.  Nearly  all  races  liring  among  the 
mountuns  are  independent ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  one 
nation,  except  the  Swiss,  which  is  truly  free.  Nobody 
will  deny  that  the  Calabriana,  the  Coraicans,  the  Soot«h 
are  independent ;  but  no  one  dare  call  them  free.  If  the 
Calabrian's  whims  are  interfered  with,  or  the  Coiwcan'a 
honor,  or  the  Soot's  interests,  then  the  Calabrian,  as  he 
can  have  no  recourse  to  law,  —  because  there  is  no  real 
law  among  an  oppressed  people,  —  the  Calabrian  appeals 
to  his  poniard,  the  Coraican  to  his  stiletto,  the  Scotchman 
to  his  dirk.  He  strikes,  his  enemy  falls,  and  the  assassin 
is  avenged.  The  mountain  is  there,  to  offer  him  an 
asylum ;  and  in  default  of  that  liberty,  vainly  invoked 
Ilio  <Uv<]]srs  in  cities,  be  finds  independence  in  deep 
cni^,  ilcnse  forests,  high  cliffs,  —  that  is,  the  indepen- 
denco  of  tlie  foz,  the  antelope,  and  the  eagle ;  but  the 
eagle,  antelope,  and  fox  —  unmoved,  indifferent,  unchange- 
able spectators  of  the  great  human  dnuna,  unrolling  itself 
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before  their  eyes,  —  are  nnimalB  dependent  upon  instinct 
and  destined  for  solitude. 

"  The  early  civilizationfl^  antique  and  (we  might  say) 
matemaly  the  ciTiliEations  of  India,  Egypt,  Etruria,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Latium,  uniting  their  science,  religion, 
art,  and  poetry  into  one  duster  of  lights,  which  they  held 
aloft,  oyer  the  world,  in  order  to  illuminate  its  cradle,  and 
be  a  beacon-light  for  the  development  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, *-  these  ancient  civilizations,  I  say,  still  left  the  foxes 
In  their  holes,  the  antelopes  on  their  cliffs,  the  eagles  in 
their  eyries. 

^For  these  creatures  also  time  passed,  but  they  took 
no  note  of  it.  The  sciences  flourished,  but  with  the 
eagle  there  was  no  progressive  step.  Nations  rose, 
matured,  and  declined,  but  the  fox  knew  nothing  of 
these  changes.  Why  1  Because  Providence  has  limited 
the  circle  of  the  fiiculties  of  these  creatures  to  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation ;  whereas  Qod  has  given  to  man  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  an  appreciation  of  justice  and 
injustice,  a  horror  of  isolation,  and  a  fondness  for  society. 

<<This  is  why  mankind  —  created  as  solitary  as  the 
fox,  as  wild  as  the  antelope,  as  isolated  as  the  eagle  — 
soon  united  into  families,  which  were  afterwards  welded 
into  tribes,  tiU  the  tribes  became  nations.  As  I  tell 
you,  brethren,  the  individual  who  isolates  himself,  ac- 
quires only  the  right  of  Independence ;  while  men,  who 
unite  together,  have  a  right  to  Liberty." 

Cagliostro  then  took  up,  one  after  the  other,  the  three 
watchwords  of  the  Illumines. 

LEBEBTT. 

"  Liberty  is  not  a  primitive  substance,  like  gold.  It 
Is  a  flower,  a  fruit,  an  art,  —  yes,  a  product.  It  needs 
cultivation  for  its  unfolding  and  growth. 

VOL.  n.  — 18 
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"Liberty  is  the  right  of  evet;  one  to  work  fnx-  his 
own  benefit,  his  own  interest,  his  own  satia&ction,  his 
own  well-being,  his  own  gloty,  bis  own  amusement,— 
BO  long  as  he  does  not  wouod  the  iaterests  of  otben. 
liberty  involves  a  partial  relinquishment  of  individnal 
independence,  for  the  increase  of  the  general  fund  of 
liberty,  which  each  may  equalljr  share  in  turn. 

"  Liberty  is  even  more  than  all  this.  It  involves  aa 
obligation,  taken  before  the  world,  not  to  confine  the  ao- 
cumnlated  enlightenment,  progress,  privilegee,  —  already 
won,  — to  the  selfish  circle  of  one  community,  one 
nation,  one  race,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  cast  them 
abroad  with  full  hands,  whether  as  individuals  or  u 
society,  whenever  a  poor  individual  or  an  indigent 
community  asks  the  privilege  of  sharing  these  treasures. 
Do  not  fear  the  exhaustion  of  this  treasure,  tia  Liber^ 
has  the  divine  privilege  of  multiplying  by  its  veiy  prodi- 
gality, like  that  fountain  of  great  waters  which  supplies 
the  earth,  and  whose  fulness  at  its  source  is  in  pmportioD 
to  the  abundance  of  its  discharge. 

"  Thus  you  see  what  Liberty  ii^  — celestial  manna,  to 
which  eveiy  one  has  an  equal  right,  and  which  the  chosoD 
people,  for  whom  it  fidls,  should  share  with  all  others 
who  ask  for  their  part  of  it  Such  is  Liberty,  as  I 
understand  it." 

Without  deigning  a  direct  reply  to  the  man  who  had 
questioned  him,  Cagliostro  added  -  "  Now  let  us  pass  to 
£qua]ity." 

A  great  murmur  of  approbation  rose  to  the  vaulted 
ceiling,  embracing  the  orator  with  the  caress  of  popular- 
ity, — a  caress  very  sweet  to  the  pride  of  man,  if  not  to 
his  heart;  but  like  one  accustomed  to  such  ovations 
bs  hastily  raised  his  hand  to  restore  silence. 

"  liiutliLTV,"  said  h^  '*  tha  hour  paneaj  time  is  pr» 
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oiouB.  Any  minute  of  lost  time  may  acorue  to  the  profit 
of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  cause,  to  dig  a  pit  beneath  our 
feet,  or  to  place  some  obstacle  in  our  path. 

"  Let  me  now  define  Equality^  as  I  have  already  defined 
Liberty." 

At  these  words  there  were  loud  cries  of  hush!  followed 
by  a  profound  silence,  in  the  midst  whereof  Cagliostro's 
Toice  rose  clear,  sonorous,  and  distinct,  as  he  went  on 
with  his  exposition. 

^  Brethren,  I  will  not  do  you  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  a  single  one  among  you  is  misled  by  that  seductive 
word,  even  for  an  instant,  into  a  belief  in  an  equality  of 
matter  or  intelligence.  No,  you  know  very  well  that  any 
such  equality  is  repugnant  to  true  philosophy,  and  that 
Nature  herself  cuts  short  this  question,  by  placing  the 
hyssop  beside  the  oak,  the  valley  beside  the  mountain, 
the  rivulet  beside  the  river,  the  lake  beside  the  ocean, 
stupidity  beside  genius.  All  the  decrees  in  the  world 
cannot  lower,  by  a  single  cubit,  Chimborazo,  the  Hima- 
layas, or  Mont  Blanc.  No  decree  of  any  human  assembly 
can  put  out  the  light  which  bums  on  the  forehead  of 
Homer,  Dante,  or  Shakespeare.  No  one  can  rationally 
cherish  the  idea  that  the  equality  sanctioned  by  law  can 
be  material  and  personal,  —  that  from  the  moment  when 
such  an  edict  was  inscribed  on  the  tables  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  generations  would  possess  the  proportions  of 
Goliath,  the  valor  of  the  Cid,  or  the  genius  of  Voltaire. 
No,  both  individually  and  collectively,  we  perfectly  under- 
stand that  the  question  which  we  agitate  is,  purely  and 
simply,  social  and  political  Equality.  Now,  brothers, 
what  is  this  Equality)  " 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  define  the  second  most 
important  principle. 
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BQUAIilTTi 

*^  Equality  is  the  abolition  of  all  transmitted 
save  as  they  aro  transmitted  through  natural  aptitude 
and  ability.  It  invoWes  free  aooess  to  all  employments, 
all  grades,  all  ranks.  It  means  that  the  recompense 
should  be  according  to  merit,  genius,  yirtue,  and  not  be 
awarded  as  the  perquisite  of  caste,  &mily,  or  race. 

^^Thus  the  throne,  supposing  there  should  still  be  a 
throne,  will  be  only  an  exalted  position,  accessible  to  the 
most  worthy;  while  those  of  lesser  worth  will  occupy 
secondary  positions,  but  still  according  to  merit ;  and  if 
their  present  acquirements  are  adequate,  whether  they 
are  kings,  ministers,  councillors,  generals,  judges,  nobody 
will  care  from  what  point  they  started.  Thus  royalty 
or  magistracy,  the  monarch's  throne  or  the  president's 
chair,  will  no  longer  be  the  hereditary  perquisite  of  a 
fiunily,  but  come  by  dedion.  For  council,  for  war,  for 
judicial  offices,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  question  of 
class  privilege,  but  of  aptitude.  In  the  arts,  in  science, 
in  letters,  rank  will  no  longer  be  determined  by  &Tor, 
partiality,  and  patronage,  but  by  geMral  a^rtemaU  and 
geMTous  rivalry.     This  is  true  social  Equality. 

^'In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  education,  —  and 
education  should  not  only  be  gratuitous,  and  brought  to 
everybody's  door,  but  enforced  upon  all, —  ideas  would 
grow,  and  equality  would  rise  with  them.  Instead  of 
staying  with  its  feet  in  the  mud,  Equality  should  soar 
to  the  highest  summits.  A  great  nation,  like  France, 
ought  to  recognize  only  the  equality  which  raises,  not 
that  which  abases.  Equality  which  abases  is  not  that  of 
a  Titan,  but  of  a  bandit.  It  is  no  longer  the  Caucasian 
couch  of  Prometheus,  but  the  narrow  bed  of  Procrostea. 
—  There  you  have  the  true  Equality." 
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:ld  not  fail  to  command  full  assent, 

men  possessing  exalted  minds  and 

ii  of  whom  —  apart  from  a  few  rare 

IS — naturally  looked  upon  his  neigh- 

■it  step  in  his  own  future  elevation. 

I  its,   and  stamping  testified   that  all 

M«.)ment  accepted  Equality  —  in  theory, 

it  was  understood  by  the  puissant  genius 

-liief  whom  they  had  chosen ;  albeit  there 

'lat  assemblage,  who  were  ready  to  show, 

\  could  do  so  practically,  that  they  adopted 

t  fashion  quite  different  from  that  held  and 

«  .i^'liostro. 

>,  becoming  more  glowing  and  more  ecstatic, 

<  t  grew  upon  him,  again  commanded  silence,  as 

'  c  before,  and  continued  his  speech,  in  a  voice 

:t  was  impossible  to  observe  the  least  weariness 

^  the  slightest  hesitation. 

Miora,  we  come  now  to  the  third  word  in  our 

,  a  word  which  men  will  be  a  long  time  in  under- 

ij:,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  the  highest 

/ :  1 1  ion  places  last.  Brethren,  that  word  is  Fraternity." 

•  ..Kill  he  entered  upon  his  third  division. 

FRATERNITY  ! 

''  Fraternity  !  A  grand  word,  if  properly  understood  I 
V  sublime  word,  if  rightly  explained  !  God  forbid  my 
<k'claring  that  he  must  have  a  bad  heart,  who,  having 
imperfectly  measured  the  height  of  this  word,  accepts  it 
in  any  narrow  way,  and  applies  it  only  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  single  village,  the  citizens  of  one  town,  or  the  sub- 
jects of  one  kingdom.  No,  brethren,  such  an  one  is  only 
poor  in  intelligence.  Let  us  pity  such  ignorant  minds, 
and  teach  them  to  shake  off  their  leaden  sandals  of 
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mediocrity,  plume  their  wings,  and  rise  fsr  above  all  low 
ideas. 

"  When  Satan  wished  to  tempt  Jeeos,  he  transported 
him  to  the  highest  mounbun  in  the  world,  —  from  whau 
summit  the  Tempter  could  show  the  Redeemer  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  — not  to  a  tower  in  Nazareth, 
whence  he  oould  see  only  a  few  poor  Galilean  villages. 
Brothers,  it  is  not  one  city,  it  is  not  eren  one  kingdom, 
to  which  Fraternity  must  be  applied.  The  world  mnst 
learn  it. 

"  Brothers,  the  time  will  come  when  this  word  which 
»e  now  consider  sacred,  —  the  word  cowtlry,  —  and  that 
other  word  which  appears  holy  to  us,  —  natitmalitif,  — 
will  vanish  like  some  theatric  scenes,  which  are  only 
lowered  provisioniLlly,  while  the  scene-shifters  and  iiMt> 
ohinists  behind  are  preparing  their  infinite  distances, 
their  immMBuiuble  horizons.  Brethren,  the  day  will 
come  when  those  who  hare  ocmquered  earth  and  sea 
will  conquer  fire  and  air.  The  flaming  oouraers  of  the 
sky  will  be  harnessed,  not  only  to  thought  but  to  matter ; 
and  the  winds,  which  are  to^y  but  the  undisciplined 
couriers  of  the  tempest,  will  become  the  intelligent  and 
docile  mesaengeiB  of  civilisation. 

"  Brothers,  a  day  will  finally  oome,  when  all  nations 
—  thanks  to  terrestrial  and  aerial  intercommunication, 
before  which  kings  will  be  powerless  — will  understand 
that  they  are  bound  together,  each  to  the  otbon^  by  the 
solidarity  Oi  past  trials,  —  when  the  people  will  under- 
stand that  kings  who  hare  put  weapons  into  their  handa, 
wherewith  to  destroy  each  other,  were  urging  them  on, 
not  to  glory,  as  they  pretended,  but  to  fratricide,  and  that 
s  full  account  must  be  rendered  to  posterity,  for  ever; 
ill  op  tA  bkwd  drawn  from  the  least  mMnber  of  the  great 
hkiman  family. 
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**  Then,  brethieDy  you  will  see  a  magnifioent  panorama, 
unrolled  before  the  fiuse  of  the  Lord.  Every  imaginary 
frontier  will  disappear.  Eveiy  artificial  boundary  will 
he  laid  low.  Rivers  will  be  no  hindrance,  mountaina  no 
obstacle.  People  will  clasp  hands  across  the  riyers  ;  and 
on  the  highest  peak  will  be  erected  an  altar^  the  altar  of 
Fraternity. 

''  Brothers,  brothers,  brothers  I  Therein,  I  tell  you, 
lies  the  true  apostolic  brotherhood.  The  Christ  did  not 
die  for  the  rescue  of  Jews  alone,  but  to  redeem  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  *  Qo  and  teach  all  nations  1 '  was 
his  command.  Do  not  make  these  three  words,  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,  the  motto  of  France  alone.  Inscribe 
them  on  the  banner  of  humanity,  as  the  motto  for  the 
world. 

^' And  now  go  forth,  brethren.  Your  task  is  great,  — 
80  grandy  through  whatever  valley  of  blood  and  tears  you 
may  pass,  that  your  descendants  will  envy  the  holy  mis- 
sion which  you  accomplish.  Be  like  the  Crusaders,  who 
were  always  most  numerous  in  roads  leading  to  saintly 
places,  and  did  not  pause,  even  when  they  saw,  along  the 
route,  the  whitening  bones  of  their  fathers. 

"  Courage,  then,  ye  apostles  !  Courage,  ye  pilgrims ! 
Courage,  ye  soldiers !  Apostles,  convert  all  men  !  Pil- 
grims, march  on  I     Soldiers,  fight  the  good  fight  1 " 

Cagliostro  paused,  but  he  had  barely  ceased  speaking 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  applause  and  enthusiastic 
cries.  Thrice  the  plaudits  were  hushed,  and  three  times 
were  they  renewed,  echoing  through  the  ciypt  like  a 
subterranean  storm. 

The  six  masked  men  bowed  before  him,  one  after  the 
other,  kissing  his  hand,  and  then  retired. 

Then  each  brother,  bowing  in  turn  before  the  platform, 
—from  which,  like  another  Peter  the  Hermit,  this  new 
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apostle  had  preached  the  Grasade  of  liberty,  —  paaeed 
out,  repeating  the  fatal  motto:  Lilia  pedibu$  dutrwtl 

With  the  last  brother's  departure  the  lamp  went  out. 

Cagliostro  remained  alone,  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  lost  in  silence  and  darkness,  —  like  those  gods  kA 
India,  into  whose  mysteries  he  professed  to  have  been 
initiated  two  thousand  years  before. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

0 

WOMBK  AND  7L0WSB8. 

SsvBRAL  months  after  the  events  just  recounted,  towards 
the  end  of  March,  1791,  a  carriage,  going  rapidly  along 
the  road  finom  Argenteuil  to  Bosons,  made  a  detour  a 
half-league  from  the  city,  droTe  towards  the  Ch&teau  du 
Marais,  through  the  gate  which  opened  before  it,  and 
stopped  in  the  inner  courtyard,  near  the  lower  steps  of 
the  piazza. 

The  clock  on  the  front  of  the  building  indicated  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

An  old  servant,  who  seemed  to  be  impatiently  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  carriage,  hurried  towards  it,  and  opened 
the  door  for  a  man  clad  entirely  in  black,  who  rushed 
up  the  steps  of  the  house. 

*'  Ah,  Monsieur  Gilbert,"  said  the  valet,  ''  you  are  here 
at  last'' 

^What  is  the  matter  with  him,  my  poor  Teischt" 
asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Alas,  Monsieur,  you  will  see,"  said  the  servant. 

Groing  before  the  Doctor,  he  led  the  way  across  the 
billiard-room,  where  the  lamps,  probably  lighted  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  were  still  burning,  and  then  through 
the  dining-room,  where  the  table,  covered  with  flowersy 
empty  bottles,  fruits,  and  pastry,  gave  evidence  of  a 
supper  prolonged  far  beyond  the  usual  hours. 

Gilbert  glanced  sorrowfully  over  this  scene  of  disorder, 
which  proved  how  badly  his  own  prescriptions  had  been 
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followed.  Then  ahruggiiig  his  shoulders  with  a  sigh,  he 
ascended  the  staircase  which  led  to  Mirabeau's  chamber, 
situated  up  one  flight,  on  the  main  stony. 

"  Monsieur,  here  is  Doctor  Gilbert,"  said  the  domestic, 
taking  a  step  into  the  room. 

"How,  the  Doctor  1"  said  Mirabeau.  ''No  need  to 
send  after  him,  for  such  a  piece  of  foolishness  as  this." 

''  Foolishness  1 "  murmured  poor  Teisch.  ''  Judge  for 
yourself,  Monsieur." 

''  Oh  Doctor,"  said  Mirabeau,  raising  himself  up  in  his 
bed,  ''believe  me,  I  regret  that  they  should  trouble  yoa 
without  consulting  me." 

"Fint  of  all,  it  is  never  a  trouble  for  me  to  have  an 
excuse  for  seeing  you.  You  know  I  only  practise  medi- 
cine for  my  friends,  and  that  I  belong  entirely  to  them. 
Let  us  see  what  has  happened,  —  and,  above  all,  no 
secrets  from  the  Faculty  I  —  Teisch,  draw  the  curtains 
and  open  the  windows." 

This  order  being  obeyed,  daylight  flooded  Mirabeau's 
chamber,  even  reaching  its  comers,  and  the  Doctor  could 
see  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  whole  ^pear- 
anoe  of  the  celebrated  orator,  since  he  examined  him  a 
month  or  two  previous. 

Ah  — ! "  said  Gilbert,  in  spite  of  himself 
Yes,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  I  am  changed,  am  I  nott    1 11 
teU  you  how  it  happens." 

Gilbert  smiled  sadly ;  but  as  an  intelligent  physician, 
he  always  learned  what  he  could  fix>m  his  patients,  and 
let  it  pass,  even  if  he  knew  they  were  telling  him  lies. 

"  You  know,"  continued  Mirabeau,  "  what  question  was 
debated  yesterday  1 " 

"  Yes,  something  about  mines." 

^  That 's  a  question  not  yet  well  nnderatood  or  weigfaed. 
The  interests  <^  the  proprietors  and  the  Government  sn 
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not  tfoflficiently  diatinot.  Biseides,  my  intimate  friend 
De  la  Marok  is  muoh  interested  in  the  question.  Half 
his  fortune  depends  upon  it.  His  purse,  dear  Doctor,  has 
always  been  mine,  and  I  am  bound  to  him  in  gratitude.  I 
have  spoken,  —  or,  rather,  I  have  assailed  the  outposts,  — - 
five  times.  At  the  last  attack  I  put  my  enemies  to  rout, 
though  I  remained  nearly  on  my  back.  On  returning 
home,  therefore,  I  wished  to  celebrate  the  victory,  so  I 
had  a  few  friends  to  supper.  We  laughed  and  joked  till 
three  this  morning;  and  then  went  to  bed.  At  five  o'clock 
I  was  taken  with  horrible  pains  inside,  and  cried  like  a 
fool.  Teisch  was  frightened,  like  a  poltroon,  and  sent 
after  you.  Well,  you're  wiser  than  I.  There's  my 
pulse,  and  there 's  my  tongue.  I  suffer  like  the  damned. 
Pull  me  through,  if  you  can.  As  for  me, — well,  I  promise 
you  I  won't  meddle  with  such  matters  any  more." 

Gilbert  was  too  skilful  a  physician  not  to  see,  without 
eonsulting  tongue  or  pulse,  the  gravity  of  Mirabeau's 
situation.  The  sick  man  was  at  the  point  of  suffocation, 
hardly  able  to  breathe.  His  face  was  swollen  by  the 
stagnation  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  He  complained  of  cold 
feet  and  hands,  and  from  time  to  time  the  violence  of  his 
pain  drew  from  him  a  moan  or  a  groan. 

The  Doctor  wished,  however,  to  confirm  his  opinion, 
already  well  defined,  by  an  examination  of  the  pulse. 
The  pulse  was  convulsive  and  intermittent. 

**  Welly  my  dear  Count,  we  shall  not  say  Good-bye  to 
you  this  heat,  but  I  am  barely  in  time ; "  and  he  drew  his 
instrument-case  from  his  pocket,  with  that  calm  rapidity 
which  belongs  to  true  genius. 

"  Ah,  you  're  going  to  bleed  me  9 " 

**  At  once.'* 

"  In  the  right  arm,  or  left  1 " 

^  Neither.    Tour  lungs  are  already  engoi^ged.    I  shall 
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bleed  your  foot,  while  Teisch  must  go  to  Aigenteuil  YQ- 
lage  for  mustard  and  cantharidesy  so  that  we  can  applj 
poultioes.  —  Take  mj  cab,  TeiscL" 

«  The  Devil/'  said  Mirabeau.  "  At  that  rate,  I  shoold 
say  it  UHU  time." 

Without  answering,  Gilbert  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
operation,  and  very  soon  some  thick,  black  blood,  which 
seemed  to  hesitate  for  an  instant,  oosed  fix>m  the  sufferer^s 
foot    The  relief  was  instantaneous. 

"Morbleul"  said  Mirabeau,  breathing  more  easOy. 
^*  Certainly,  Doctor,  you  're  a  great  man." 

"And  you're  a  great  fool,  Count,  to  risk  a  life,  so 
precious  to  France  and  your  friends,  for  a  few  hoors 
of  &lse  pleasure." 

Mirabeau  smiled  sadly,  almost  ironically.  '<  Bah  !  my 
dear  Doctor.  You  exaggerate  the  feeling  of  France  and 
my  friends  towards  myself." 

**  On  my  honor,"  smilingly  said  Gilbert,  ^^  great  men 
always  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  other  men,  when,  in 
reality,  they  themselves  are  the  ingrates.  Be  seriously 
ill,  and  to-morrow  yon  will  have  all  Paris  at  your  windows. 
Die  to-morrow,  and  you  will  have  all  France  for  yoor 
pall-bearers." 

<<Do  you  know  that's  very  consoling  1"  laughingly 
responded  Mirabeau. 

''It  is  precisely  because  you  can  see  the  gratitude, 
without  risking  your  life,  that  I  say  to  you,  seriously, 
—  you  need  a  great  demonstration  to  reinvigorate  you, 
morally  and  mentally.  In  two  hours  let  me  take  yon 
back  to  Paris.  Then  let  me  tell  a  commissioner,  aft 
the  first  street  comer,  and  you'll  see." 

**  You  believe  that  I  'm  strong  enough  to  be  transported 
to  Paris!" 

**  This  very  day,  —yes  1  — How  do  you  feel  t " 
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^I  breathe  better^  my  head  is  clearer,  and  the  mist 
before  my  eyes  has  disappeared ;  but  I  suffer  internally 
all  the  time." 

**  Ohy  that 's  an  affair  for  the  plasters,  my  dear  Count. 
The  bleeding  has  done  its  work.  Now  the  plasters  must 
do  theirs.  —  Hold  on  I     Here 's  Teisch." 

Teisch  brought  with  him  the  ingredients  demanded. 
In  another  quarter-hour  relief  came,  as  predicted  by  the 
Doctor. 

''  Now  I  'U  give  you  an  hour  to  rest,  and  then  take 
you  away." 

<<  Doctor/'  said  Mirabeau,  smiling,  ^*  will  you  not 
permit  me  to  stay  here  till  evening,  and  to  appoint  a 
rendezTous  with  you,  at  my  mansion  in  Bue  Chauss^ 
d' Antin,  at  eleven  o'clock )  " 

Gilbert  looked  at  Mirabeau.  The  sick  man  could  see 
that  the  physician  clearly  divined  the  cause  of  this 
postponement. 

*^  What  else  can  I  do,"  said  Mirabeau,  ''  when  I  have 
a  visit  to  receive  )  " 

''  My  dear  Count,  I  saw  the  flowers  on  the  table  in  your 
dining-room.  It  was  not  merely  a  friendly  supper  which 
you  gave  yesterday  I  " 

^*You  know  I  can't  get  on  without  flowers.  That's 
my  folly !  " 

^  Yes,  but  the  flowers  were  not  alone." 

''  Oh,  Lord !  If  flowers  are  a  necessity  with  me,  why, 
I  must  abide  by  the  fatal  consequences  of  tliat  beautiful 
necessity." 

**  Count,  Count,  you  are  killing  yourself  I "  said 
Gilbert 

''Acknowledge,  Doctor,  that  this  will  at  least  be  a 
charming  suicide." 

**  County  I  sha'n't  quit  you  all  day  long  1 " 
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**  Doctor,  I  have  giyen  wj  word.  Would  joa  make 
me  break  iti'* 

**  You  will  be  in  Paris  to-night  ? '' 

**!  tell  you  that  I  will  expect  you  at  eleyen,  in  my 
little  mansion  on  the  Rue  ChausB^  d'Antin.  —  Have 
you  seen  it  1 " 
Not  yet ! " 

It 's  a  purchase  I  made  fix>m  Juli^  Talma's  wila.  — • 
Indeed,  I  begin  to  feel  well.  Doctor." 

*'  That  is  to  say,  you  want  me  to  be  off  I " 

"Oh,  — as  to  that  — •• 

"  Well,  you  're  doing  very  welL  This  is  my  quarter  at 
the  Tuileries,  remember." 

**  Ah,  so  I  You  '11  see  the  Queen,"  said  Mirabeau,  his 
face  darkening. 

''  Probably  I     Have  you  any  message  for  her  t " 

Mirabeau  smiled  bitterly.  ^*  I  should  not  take  such  a 
liberty.  Doctor.     Don't  even  tell  her  you  've  seen  me." 

"Why  Bol" 

**  Because  she  '11  ask  you  if  I  'ye  saved  the  monarchy, 
as  I  promised ;  and  you  '11  have  to  say  no.  Besides," 
added  Mirabeau,  with  a  nervous  smile,  **  it's  as  much  her 
fault  as  mine." 

"  You  do  not  wish  me  to  tell  her  how  yon  have  over- 
worked, and  how  your  struggle  in  the  Assembly  is  killing 
you  1 " 

Mirabeau  reflected.  "  Yes,  tell  her  that  t  Make  me 
out  more  sick  than  I  am,  if  you  please.** 

"  Why  sol " 

*'  Oh,  nothing,  —  say  for  curiosity's  sake^  —  so  that 
you'll  have  something  to  tell  me." 

**  All  right !  *' 

"  You  promise  me.  Doctor  t " 

**  I  promise  you  1 
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"  And  you'll  repeat  to  me  what  she  saysf 

"  Her  very  words !  *' 

''  Well,  good-by.  Doctor.  A  thousand  thanks  I "  and 
he  extended  his  hand  to  Gilbert,  whose  searching  look 
seemed  to  embarrass  him. 

^^  By  the  way/*  said  the  iuTaUd,  ''  won't  you  prescribe 
for  me  before  you  go  V 

'^  Oh  yes,'*  said  Gilbert,  **  1 11  prescribe  some  hot 
drinks,  —  well  diluted, — of  chiccory  or  borage^  a  simple 
diet,  and  above  all  —  " 

"  Well,  above  aU  —  1" 

*^  No  nurses,  at  least  not  one  undor  fifty  I  Ton  under- 
stand, Count  1  *' 

*^  Doctor,"  said  Mirabeau,  laughing,  ^*  rather  than  fail 
in  following  your  prescription,  I  *11  take  two  nurses,  each 
twenty-five  years  old." 

At  the  door  Gilbert  met  Teisch.  The  poor  fellow  had 
tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  said :  ^'  Oh,  Monsieur,  why  do  you 
go  away  1 " 

**I  go  away  because  I'm  driven,"  said  Gilbert, 
smiling. 

*^  And  all  on  account  of  that  woman !  "  murmured  the 
old  man,  *'  all  on  account  of  that  woman,  who  looks  like 
the  Queen.  A  man  who  has  so  much  genius,  as  they  say ! 
My  God,  how  can  he  be  such  an  ass  I " 

Thus  concluding,  he  opened  the  door  for  Gilbert,  who, 
with  a  preoccupied  mind,  entered  his  cab,  saying  to  him- 
self :  **  What  did  he  mean,  about  a  woman  who  looks  like 
the  Queen  1" 

He  grasped  Teisch's  arm,  as  if  to  question  him ;  but 
only  said,  in  a  low  tone :  *^  What  am  I  doing )  This  is 
Mirabeau's  secret,  not  mine.  —  To  Paris,  coachman  I " 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

WHAT  THE  KINO  SAID;   WHAT  THB  QUEBH  BAID. 

OiLBEBT  Bcrupiilously  fulfilled  the  donble  promiBo  mad* 
to  Mirabeau.  On  his  return  to  Paris  the  Doctor  met 
Caxnille  Desmoulins,  —  the  living  newspaper,  the  incar- 
nate gazette  of  the  times.  To  him  Gilbert  annoonoed 
the  illness  of  Mirabeau,  which  he  intentionally  repre- 
sented as  graver  than  it  was  at  the  moment,  but  not 
more  so  than  it  would  become^  if  Mirabeau  indulged  in 
any  fresh  imprudence. 

Then  Gilbert  went  to  the  Tuileries,  and  communicated 
the  news  to  the  King.  The  King  only  said :  *'  Ah,  poor 
Count !    Has  he  lost  his  appetite  1 " 

**  Tes,  Sire,"  responded  Gilbert. 

"Then  it's  a  grave  easel"  said  the  King;  and 
straightway  he  began  to  talk  of  other  matters. 

Leaving  the  King,  Gilbert  went  to  see  the  Queen,  and 
repeated  to  her  what  he  had  told  the  King. 

The  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  knitted  her  high  fore- 
head, and  she  said :  ''  Why  did  n't  this  malady  overtake 
him  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  he  made  his  fine 
speech  on  the  tricolored  flagi" 

Then  she  added,  as  if  repentant  for  letting  such  an 
expression  of  hatred  for  the  sign  of  French  nationality 
escape  her  in  Gilbert's  presence :  *'  Never  mind  that !  It 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  France,  and  for  oursdves^ 
if  this  indisposition  should  increase.'' 
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**  I  believe  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  telling  the 
Queen  that  it  is  more  than  an  indispositiony  —  that  it  is 
a  malady." 

"  Of  which  you  will  make  yourself  master  1 "  said  the 
Queen. 

"  I  shall  do  my  best^  Madame,  but  I  cannot  answer 
for  it" 

''Doctor,  I  shall  count  on  you,— you  understand 
that )  —  to  bring  me  the  news  about  Monsieur  de  Mira- 
beau  \ "  and  then  she  also  talked  of  other  matters. 

That  evening,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Gilbert  ascended 
the  stairs  in  Mirabeau's  small  city  mansion. 

Mirabeau  was  lying  on  an  extension  chair,  and  expect- 
ing him ;  but  as  he  had  been  kept  waiting  several  minutes 
in  the  parlor,  under  the  pretext  of  notifying  the  Count 
of  his  presence,  the  Doctor  glanced  about  him  as  he 
entered  the  bedroom,  and  his  eyes  were  attracted  by  a 
cashmere  scarf,  carelessly  left  on  an  armchair. 

To  turn  Gilbert's  attention,  or  else  because  he  attached 
great  importance  to  the  first  words  exchanged  with  the 
Doctor,  Mirabeau  said :  "  Ah,  it 's  you  !  I  have  found 
out  that  part  of  your  promise  is  already  fulfilled.  All 
Paris  knows  that  I'm  ill;  and  for  two  hours  poor 
Teisch  has  n't  rested  ten  minutes  from  telling  the  news 
to  my  friends,  who  have  come  to  inquire  if  I  am  any 
better.  So  much  for  your  first  promise  !  Have  you  been 
as  fiuthful  with  the  second  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  smilingly  asked  Gilbert. 

"  You  know  well  enough  ! " 

Gilbert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  a  sign  of  negation. 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  Tuileriesi  '* 

"Yes." 

'*  Did  you  see  the  ErngT' 

"Yes." 

VOL.  n.  -*  19 
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"Did  you  aee  tibe  QaeeDl" 
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"  And  yoa  told  them  they  woiild  n't  be  bothered  with 
me  much  longer  t " 

"  I  told  them  how  Ul  you  were.** 
And  what  did  they  a&yf 
The  King  asked  if  you  had  lost  yonr  appetite." 

**  And  when  you  answered  afiSrmatiTely  -*- 1 " 

"  He  pitied  you  very  sinoerely.'' 

«"  Oh  that  good  King  1  On  the  day  of  bis  death  be  H 
say  to  his  friends,  as  did  Leonidaa  of  old:  'I  sup  with 
Pluto  to-night  1 '— Bat  the  Queen  t" 

'*  The  Queen  pitied  you,  and  inquired  about  you  with 
interest" 

"In  what  term%  Doctorl"  asked  Mirabean,  who  evi- 
dently attached  a  veiy  great  value  to  Doctor  Gilberfa 
next  rei^nse. 

'<  Oh,  in  kind  terms ! " 

*  You  gave  me  your  word  of  honor  that  yon  would 
repeat  to  me  exactly  what  she  told  you.'' 

^  Oh,  I  can't  recall  it,  word  for  word." 

"  Doctor,  you  have  n*t  forgotten  a  syllable  I  '* 

"  I  swear  to  you— ** 

'*  Doctor,  I  have  yonr  wofdl  Do  you  wish  um  to 
regard  you  as  faithlMsY" 

**  You  are  importunate,  Count.'* 

"  I  'm  precisely  that  I " 

''Yon  wish  me  absolutely  to  repeat  the  Queen's 
words  1 " 

«*  Word  for  word.*' 

''  Well,  she  said  this  malady  ought  to  havo  taken  hold 
of  you  the  morning  before  you  appeared  on  the  tribune, 
to  defend  the  national  tricolor." 

Gilbert  wished  to  see  what  influence  the  Queen  had 
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over  Mirabeau.  The  latter  bounded  from  his  chairi  as  if 
he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  a  Yoltaic  pile. 

"  Oh,  the  ingratitude  of  crowned  heads  1  '*  he  mur- 
mured. ^  That  one  speech,  then,  was  sufficient  to  make 
them  foiget  a  civil  list  of  twenty-five  millions  for  the 
King^  and  her  own  dower  of  four  millions.  She  does  n't 
know,  that  woman,  —  that  Queen  can't  see, «-  that  by 
one  such  move  I  regained  the  popularity  I  had  lost  on 
her  account.  A  fault  I  She  forgets,  moreover,  that  I 
proposed  the  adjournment  of  the  reunion  of  Avignon 
with  France,  to  satisfy  the  King's  religious  scruples. 
A  fault!  She  forgets,  during  my  presidency  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,*— a  presidency  of  three  months,  which 
used  up  ten  years  of  my  life,  —  that  I  defended  the 
law  which  confined  membership  in  the  National  Guard 
to  actual  citisens.  A  &ultl  She  foi^geta  that  in  the 
Assembly's  discussion  over  the  law  as  to  priestly  oaths, 
I  demanded  that  this  law  should  not  apply  to  oaths 
connected  with  the  confessionaL    A  &ult!'' 

Gilbert  listened  with  some  surprise,  as  Mirabeau  went 
on :  "  Oh,  these  faults,  these  faults  1  I  've  paid  in  full 
for  them  alL  However,  it  was  n't  my  faults  which  upset 
me ;  for  there  are  some  epochsi  singular  and  abnormal, 
when  men  do  not  £U1  by  the  errors  they  commit.  One 
day,  — -  for  them  also,  —  I  supported  a  question  of  justice, 
of  humanity.  There  was  an  attack  made  upon  the  King's 
aunts,  because  they  had  emigrated,  and  a  law  against 
emigration  was  proposed,  and  I  said :  '  If  you  make  a 
law  against  emigration,  I  swear  I  '11  never  obey  it;'  and 
this  project  was  rejected  unanimously.  Well,  what  my 
defeats  never  could  effect,  my  victoiy  has  accomplished. 
They  caUed  me  Dictator.  They  made  me  go  upon  the 
lostrum  in  anger,  —  the  worst  thing  an  orator  can  do. 
I  triumphed  a  second  time,  but  it  was  in  attacking  the 
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Jacobins.  Then  the  Jacobins  swore  my  death,  —  the 
fools  I  Duporty  Lamethy  Bamaye,  — none  of  them  coold 
see,  that  in  killing  me,  they  gave  the  dictatorship  of 
their  clique  to  Robespierre.  Me,  whom  they  should 
have  guarded  as  the  apple  of  their  eye,  they  voted 
down  by  a  stupid  majority.  They  have  made  me  sweat 
great  drops  of  blood.  They  have  made  me  drink 
the  bitter  cup  to  its  dregs.  They  have  crowned  me 
with  tboma,  put  a  reed  in  my  hands,  —  yes,  cructfied 
me  I  Happy  is  he  who  submits  to  this  Passion,  as 
the  Christ  did,  for  humanity's  sake  I " 

With  increasing  admiration  for  the  man  before  him, 
Gilbert  listened. 

**  The  tricolored  flag  I  Can't  they  see  it  is  their  only 
refuge,  —  that  if  they  can  loyally  and  publicly  seat  them- 
selves in  its  shadow,  that  shadow  may  yet  save  them  t 
But  the  Queen  does  n't  care  to  be  saved.  She  wants  to 
be  avenged  ;  and  therefore  she  indulges  in  no  reasonable 
ideas.  The  means  which  I  propose  as  being  the  only 
efficacious  ones,  she  most  repulses, — namely,  moderation, 
fairness,  feasibility,  which  are  always  right.  I  wished  to 
save  two  things  at  once,  royalty  and  liberty.  It  was  a 
thankless  combat,  in  which  I  fought  single-handed,  while 
I  was  abandoned,  —  and  against  what  f  If  against  men, 
that  would  be  nothing ;  if  against  tigers,  that  would  be 
nothing ;  if  against  lions,  it  would  be  nothing ;  but  to 
fight  against  an  element,  against  the  powers  of  nature,  — 
against  the  sea,  against  the  mounting  waves,  against  the 
inflowing  tide!  Yesterday  the  water  came  up  to  my 
ankles.  To-day  it  reaches  my  knees.  To-morrow  it  will 
be  up  to  my  waist,  and  the  next  day  it  will  be  over  my 
head." 

Turning  towards  the  Doctor  he  added :  "  Doetor,  I 
must  be  frank  with  yon.     Chagrin  first  seised  me,  and 
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then  disgust.  I  dreamed  of  being  an  arbitrator  between 
the  Eeyolution  and  the  monarchy.  I  believed  I  could 
gain  the  ascendancy,  as  a  man,  over  the  Queen ;  and,  as 
a  man,  if  some  fine  day  she  should  venture  imprudently 
into  the  stream,  and  lose  her  footing,  I  thought  I  could 
throw  myself  into  the  water,  and  rescue  her.  But  no  ! 
she  did  not  seriously  wish  my  help.  She  wished  to  com- 
promise me,  make  me  impopular,  ruin  me,  annihilate 
me,— render  me  powerless  for  either  good  or  eviL  — So, 
Doctor,  what  I  had  better  do,  as  I  've  already  suggested, 
is  to  die  in  season, — to  lie  down  artistically,  like  a  classic 
athlete,  gracefully  yielding  my  throat  to  the  knife,  giving 
np  the  ghost  in  good  form." 

Then  Mirabeau  fell  back  upon  his  great  chair  exhausted, 
and  bit  his  pillow  with  all  his  might. 

Gilbert  now  knew  what  he  wished,  -—  namely,  wherein 
lay  the  life  or  death  of  Mirabeau. 

^  Count,'*  he  asked, ''  what  should  you  say,  if  to-morrow 
the  King  should  send  to  inquire  after  you )  ** 

The  invalid  made  a  movement  of  his  shoulders,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "That  would  be  all  one  to  me." 

"  The  King,  —  or  the  Queen  1 " 

*'  What  1 "  said  Mirabeau,  half  rising. 

**  I  said,  the  King  or  Queen,"  repeated  Gilbert. 

Mirabeau  raised  himself  on  his  two  fists,  like  a  crouch- 
ing lion,  saying,  as  he  tried  to  read  Gilbert's  heart :  "  She 
won't  do  it  1 " 

'•  But  if  she  should ) " 

'*  You  believe  she  would  so  far  condescend  1 " 

**  I  believe  nothing ;  I  only  suppose,  I  presume." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Mirabeau.  "  1 11  wait  tiU  to-morrow 
night." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

*'Take  my  words  in  their  plain  sense,  Doctor,  and 
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don't  Me  ID  thsm  aoTtbing  elae :  1 11  wait  till  to-tacmam 

"  And  to-mwrov  night  t " 

"  Well,  by  to-morrow  night,  if  alio  sends  to  inqoinv  — 
if,  for  iustJiDee,  Weber  oomeo,  thm  I  'm  m  the  wrong ; 
but  i^  on  the  oontrary,  be  oomes  not,  — oh !  weO,  then, 
—  vhj,  you  "re  in  the  wrong.  Doctor,  »od  I  'm  in  th« 
right" 

"  So  be  it,  —  to-morrow  night  Till  then,  my  dear  De- 
mosthenes, take  [denty  of  rest,  CMlmneaa,  and  tranqoilUty." 

"  I  will  not  quit  my  long  chair." 

"  And  that  Maif  t "  Gilbert  pointed  to  the  ohjeot 
which  met  his  eyes  on  first  entering  the  chamber. 

Minbeau  smiled,  and  aaid  :  "  Word  of  hcwor  I " 

"Good  I"  said  Gilbert,  as  he  left  the  room.  "Try 
to  pass  a  peaceable  night,  and  1 11  answer  ibr  the  naL" 

Teisch  was  waiting  at  the  door. 

"  Well,  my  brara  Tmscb,"  laid  the  Doctor,  **  tby  master 
ia  going  to  get  better." 

The  old  servant  riiook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"  How  T    Tlioa  doubtest  my  word  1 " 

"  I  doubt  everything.  Monsieur  Doctor,  so  long  as  his 
evil  genius  is  near  him,"  said  Teisob,  heaving  a  sigh,  and 
letting  Gilbert  pan  down  the  narrow  stiuroaae. 

Id  the  comer  of  one  of  the  landing-plaoea  Gilbert 
saw  a  veiled  figure  waiting,  and  asked :  "  Who  is  that 
woman  1 " 

"  It  IS  ifc,"  responded  Teisch. 

"WhoiB«*«f" 

"  The  woman  who  looks  like  the  Qneen." 

For  tbe  second  time  Gilbert  was  struck  with  the  same 
idea,  in  hearing  Uie  same  phrase.  He  took  two  stepa,  as 
if  to  follow  the  phantom,  but  pansed,  mying  to  himself, 
"  Imposuble  1 "  and  continued  on  his  way,  leaving  tbe 
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old  senrwat  wondering  that  such  a  learned  man  as  the 
Doctor  should  not  undertake  to  coi^ure  away  the  demon, 
who,  in  Teiach's  profound  oonTiction,  was  an  enroy 
straight  fix>m  HelL 

Mirabeau  passed  a  comfortable  night.  The  next  day, 
at  an  early  hour,  he  summoned  Teischi  and  made  him 
open  the  windows,  in  order  to  breathe  the  morning  air. 
The  only  thing  which  troubled  the  old  servant,  was  the 
feyerish  impatience  to  which  the  invalid  was  evidently 
a  prey. 

When,  being  interrogated  by  his  master,  Teisch  had 
replied  that  it  was  hardly  eight  o'clock,  Mirabeau  would 
not  believe  it,  and  made  Teisch  bring  his  watch,  so  that 
be  could  see  for  him0el£  Then  he  laid  the  watch  on  the 
table  beside  his  couch. 

Presently  he  said  to  the  old  man :  ''  Teisch,  you  will 
take  your  station  below,  in  Jean's  place,  who  will  attend 
to  me  to-day." 

"  Oh,  my  God,  have  I  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  di&ploase 
Monsieur  Y '' 

**  On  the  contraiy,  my  good  Teisch,"  kindly  said  Mira- 
beauy  **  it  is  because  I  can  confide  only  in  thee,  that  to-day 
I  want  thee  at  the  door.  To  every  comer  thou  wilt  say 
that  I  'm  better,  but  yet  not  able  to  see  people.  Only,  if 
anybody  comes  on  the  part  of  the — "  Mirabeau  paused, 
and  then  resumed :  *'  Only  if  anybody  comes  from  the 
palace,  if  they  should  send  from  the  Tuileries,  thou  wilt 
have  the  messenger  come  up,  —  understand  me  1  —  no 
matter  what  the  pretext,  the  messenger  must  not  go 
away,  without  my  talking  with  him.  Thou  seesty  my 
good  Teisch,  that  in  sending  thee  farther  away,  I  am 
raising  thee  to  the  post  of  my  confidant." 

Teisch  kissed  Mirabeau's  hand,  saying :  *'  Oh  Monsieur, 
if  you  would  only  mil  to  live  1  **  and  then  went  out. 
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**  Parbleu ! "  said  Mirabeaa,  as  he  watched  the  aotiant 
withdraw,  **  that 's  just  the  difficulty.'' 

At  ten  o'clock  Mirabeau  rose,  and  dressed  himself  with 
unwonted  care.  Jean  shaved  him  and  dressed  his  hair, 
and  then  pushed  his  armchair  up  to  the  window,  from 
which  he  could  see  into  the  street. 

At  each  blow  on  the  knocker,  at  each  vibration  of  the 
bell,  his  anxious  face  might  have  been  seen,  bj  anybody 
in  front  of  the  house,  peering  from  behind  the  lifted 
curtain^  and  looking  searchingly  along  the  street.  Then 
the  curtain  would  fall,  to  be  raised  again  at  the  next  ring 
of  the  bell  or  blow  of  the  knocker, — and  so  on,  over 
and  over  again. 

At  two  Teisch  came  up,  followed  by  a  lackey.  Mira- 
beau's  heart  beat  violently.  The  lackey  wore  no  liveiy. 
Mirabeau's  first  idea  was  that  this  fellow  out  of  livery 
came  from  the  Queen,  but  was  so  dressed,  in  order  not 
to  compromise  the  woman  who  sent  him ;  but  Mirabeau 
was  mistaken. 

"  From  Doctor  Gilbert,"  said  Teisch. 

^Ah!"  said  Mirabeau,  paling  as  if  he  were  twentj* 
five,  —  when  he  waited  for  a  message  from  Madame  da 
Monnier,  and  saw  instead  a  courier  from  his  unde,  the 
baUiff. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Teisch,  ^*  as  the  boy  comes  from 
Doctor  Gilbert,  and  is  the  bearer  of  a  letter  for  you, 
I  thought  it  right  to  make  him  an  exception  to  your 
orders." 

"  And  thou  hast  done  well,"  said  the  Count.  Then  he 
said  to  the  lackey,  «« The  letter  1 " 

Teisch  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Count 

Opening  it,  Mirabeau  found  it  oontiuned  only  these 
few  words : 
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Let  me  know  how  yoa  are.  I  ahall  be  with  you  by  eleven 
to-night  I  hope  your  first  word  will  be  that  I  was  right, 
and  that  yon  were  wrong.  Qilbebt. 

^  Ten  yonr  master  that  yoa  found  me  op/'  said  Mira- 
beau  to  the  lackey,  "and  that  I  expect  him  to-night.** 
Then  he  added,  to  Teiuch :  **  See  that  thia  boy  goes  away 
satiafiedl** 

Teiach  made  a  sign  that  he  understood,  and  took  the 
messenger  away. 

One  hour  followed  another.  The  bell  seldom  ceased 
to  yibrate  or  the  hammer  to  sound.  All  Paris  called 
on  Mirabeau.  In  the  street  were  groups  of  men,  who, 
hearing  news  which  did  not  quite  correspond  with  the 
statements  in  the  papers,  were  incredulous  as  to  Teisch's 
reassuring  bulletins,  and  compelled  carriages  to  turn  off 
to  the  right  or  lefty  through  the  side  streets,  so  that 
the  noise  of  the  wheels  might  not  disturb  the  illustrious 
inyalid. 

Towards  five  o'clock  Teisch  judged  it  proper  once 
more  to  make  his  appearance  in  Mirabeau's  chamber, 
in  order  to  tell  him  this  fact 

''Ah,  my  poor  Teisch,"  said  Mirabeau,  ''the  sight  of 
thee  made  me  believe  there  was  something  better  for 
me  to  hear." 

"What  better  newsl"  asked  the  surprised  Teisch. 
"I  did  not  suppose  I  could  announce  anything  better 
than  such  a  proof  of  love." 

"  Thou  art  right  1  "  said  Mirabeau,  "  and  I  spoke 
nngratefully." 

Ab  soon  as  Teisch  had  closed  the  door,  Mirabeau 
opened  his  window,  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony,  and 
made  a  sign  of  thanks  to  the  brave  fellows  who  had 
constituted  themselves  the  guardians  of  his  repose. 
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Thej  reoognized  him,  and  shoatB  of  ''Long  Ure  JUn^ 
beau"  coiild  be  heard  from  one  end  of  Rue  Chanwfa 
d'Antm  to  the  other. 

Of  what  did  Mirabeau  thmk  at  this  nnexpected 
homage,  which,  under  other  circumstancesy  would  have 
made  his  heart  bound  with  jojt  He  thought  of  that 
haughty  woman,  who  did  not  disquiet  herself  about  him, 
and  his  eye  searched  beyond  the  groups  pressing  about 
the  mansion,  to  see  if  he  could  not  discern  some  lackey 
in  blue  livery,  coming  from  the  boulevards ;  but  he  re* 
entered  his  chamber  with  a  wounded  heart.  Hie 
shadows  began  to  fiJl,  and  he  had  seen  nothing. 

The  evening  passed  along  like  the  day.  Mirabeau'a 
impatience  was  changed  to  bitter  despondency.  His 
heart  no  longer  beat  with  hope,  when  he  heard  the 
bell  or  the  knocker. 

At  eleven  the  door  opened,  and  Teisch  annooooed 
Doctor  Gilbert,  who  entered  smiling,  but  was  alarmed 
at  the  expression  in  Mirabeau's  face.  That  fiice  was  a 
faithful  mirror  of  the  upheavals  of  the  heart. 

Gilbert's  mind  misgave  him.  "Has  no  one  oamef  ** 
he  asked. 

"  From  where  t "  said  Mirabeau. 

•*  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean.'* 

"  Me  1    No,  on  my  honor  I " 

**  From  the  palace,  —  from  Aer,  «-  in  the  Queen's 
nameY" 

*'  Nobody  in  the  world,  my  dear  Doctor.  Nobody  has 
come  I " 

''  Impossible  ! "  said  Gilbert 

Mirabeau  shrugged  his  shouidersL  ^Oh  you  innocent 
man  1  **  he  said.  Then  he  asked,  seising  Gilbert's  hand 
with  a  convulsive  movement :  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell 
you  what  you  have  been  doing  to-day,  Doctor  t " 
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'^  1 1    I  'ye  done  piettj  much  what  I  do  oTery  daj." 

**  NOf  for  ererj  day  you  do  not  go  to  the  palace,  and 
to-day  you  have  heen  there.  Eveiy  day  you  do  not  tee 
the  Queen,  but  to-day  you  have  seen  her.  Ereiy  day  you 
do  not  allow  youraelf  to  advise  her,  but  to-day  you  have 
done  aa" 

*'  Well,  go  on  r'  said  Gilbert. 

^  Oh  Doctor,  I  oan  see  what  took  place,  —  and  heari 
aa  wdl  as  if  I  had  been  there." 

**  Well,  Monsieur  Second  Sight,  what  did  happeui  and 
what  was  said  1 '' 

**  You  presented  yourself  at  the  Tuileries  to-day,  at  one 
o'clock.  You  asked  to  speak  with  the  Queen,  and  you 
did  speak  with  her.  You  told  her  that  my  condition 
grew  rather  worse,  and  suggested  to  her  that  it  would 
be  kind  in  her  as  Queen,  kind  in  her  as  a  woman,  to 
send  and  inquire  for  me,  if  not  because  she  was  solici- 
tous about  my  welfare,  at  least  for  policy's  sake.  She 
discussed  the  matter  with  you,  appeared  convinced  by 
your  reasoning,  and  dismissed  you,  saying  that  she 
would  send  and  inquire.  Happy  and  satisfied  you  came 
away,  depending  on  the  royal  word  ;  while  she  remained 
haughty  and  bitter,  smiling  at  your  credulity,  which 
forgets  that  a  royal  word  pledges  nothing.  —  On  the 
&ith  of  an  honorable  man,  Doctor,''  and  Mirabeau  looked 
Oabert  full  in  the  &ce,  ''  is  n't  this  about  eoV 

**  Truly,  if  you  had  been  there,  my  dear  Count,  you 
oould  scarcely  have  seen  and  heard  better." 

"  Blunderers  1 "  said  Mirabeau,  bitterly.  ''  As  I  Ve  told 
you,  they  never  know  enough  to  do  the  proper  thing. 
The  royal  livery,  entering  my  mansion  to-day,  in  the  midst 
of  that  crowd  before  my  door  and  under  my  windows, 
shouting  long  life  to  me,  would  have  redounded  to  the 
n^yal  interest,  with  a  whole  year  of  popularity." 


» 
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Shmking  his  bead,  Minibetui  put  his  lund  qoicklj  to 
his  ejw,  and  Gilbert  was  Burpriaed  to  aee  him  wipe  awky 
ft  tear. 

"  What  'a  the  matter.  Count  1 " 

"  With  me  1  Nothing.  la  there  any  dsws  from  the 
National  Aaaembly,  from  the  Cordelier  or  the  Jacobin 
dubal  Has  Sobeapieire  drizsled  out  a  new  speech,  or 
has  Marat  vomited  a  new  pamphlet  1 " 

"  How  long  is  it  aince  yon  ate  anything  1 "  ai^ed 
Gilbert. 

"  Not  since  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

"  In  th&t  case  yon  had  better  take  a  bath,  my  dear 
Count." 

"That's  an  eicellent  idea  of  yoni^  Doctor. — Jean, 
abathl" 

"  Here,  Uonsienr  t " 

"  No^  DO,  —  one  side,  in  my  toilet-room," 

Ten  minutes  later  Mirabeau  was  having  his  bath,  and, 
aa  usnal,  Teiach  was  showing  Gilbert  out. 

Mirabeau  raised  himself  in  his  tub,  in  order  to  follow 
Gilbert  with  his  eyes.  When  he  was  out  of  sight  Hink- 
beau  bent  his  ear,  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  steps.  He 
remained  quiet  till  he  heard  the  honse  door  open  and 
shut,  and  then  lang  Tiolently, 

"  Jean,  set  the  table  in  my  room,  and  ask  Oliria  if  she 
will  do  me  the  fitvor  to  sup  with  me."  As  the  lackey 
was  going  out  to  obey,  Mirabeau  cried :  *'  Some  flowery 
^  at>OTe  all,  some  flowers.    I  adore  flowen." 

At  four  in  the  morning  Doctor  Gilbert  was  awakened 
by  a  violent  pull  at  the  belL  "  Ah,"  he  said,  jumping 
out  of  bed,  "  I  'm  sure  Mirabeau 's  wane  I " 

He  was  not  mistaken.  After  Miiabeau's  sapper  had 
been  served,  and  his  table  covered  with  flowen,  be 
ordered  Teisch  to  go  to  bed,  and  also  mat  Jean  away. 
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Then  he  had  all  the  doors  fastened,  except  one  leading 
into  the  room  of  that  unknown  woman,  whom  Teiach 
caUed  Mirabeau's  evil  genius. 

Neither  of  the  two  servants  went  to  bed,  although  the 
younger,  Jean,  fell  asleep  in  his  armchair  in  the  ante- 
chamber.    Teisch  was  on  the  alert. 

At  quarter  of  four  a  loud  blow  was  heard  on  the  small 
table  bell.  Both  servants  hurried  to  the  chamber,  but 
the  doors  were  locked. 

Then  they  bethought  themselves  to  go  to  the  unknown 
woman's  apartment,  and  reach  their  master's  chamber 
through  her  bedroom. 

Lying  backward,  and  half  fiunting;  Mirabeau  was  hold- 
ing this  woman  in  his  arms,  to  prevent  her  from  sum- 
moning help ;  while  she,  in  fright,  was  ringing  the  little 
bell  on  the  table,  not  being  able  to  reach  the  beUrope 
hanging  by  the  chimney.  Seeing  the  servants,  she 
begged  them  to  help  both  herself  and  Mirabeau,  who 
was  suffocaiing  her  in  his  convulsive  writhing,  and  looked 
like  Death  in  disguise,  dragging  her  to  the  tomb. 

Thanks  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  servants,  the  arms 
of  the  deathstruck  man  were  unclasped.  She  retreated, 
weeping,  to  her  own  room,  while  Mirabeau  fell  back  on 
lus  extension  chair. 

Jean  ran  to  find  Doctor  Gilbert,  while  Teisch  gave  all 
his  attention  to  the  master. 

Gilbert  took  neither  the  time  to  have  his  horse 
harnessed,  nor  to  call  a  cab.  As  Rue  Saint  Honor6 
is  not  far  fix>m  the  Rue  Chaussde  d'Antin,  he  followed 
Jean,  and  in  ten  minutes  they  were  at  Mirabeau's 
house. 

Teisch  was  waiting  below,  in  the  vestibule. 

^  What  is  it  this  time,  my  friend  1 "  asked  Gilbert. 

'^Ah  Monsieur,"  said  the  old  servant,  "that  woman, ^ 
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always  that  woman,  —  and  those  ooned  flowera.  Go  and 
860}  MonBieur,  go  and  see !  '* 

At  that  instant  something  like  a  sob  was  heard.  Gil- 
bert sprang  opstairs.  On  the  last  steps  a  door  next 
to  Mirabeau's  opened,  and  a  woman,  clad  in  a  white 
chamber-gown,  suddenly  appeared,  fiJling  at  the  Doetor'a 
feet. 

*0h  Gflberty  Gilbert,'*  she  said,  dasping  her  hands 
across  her  breast,  **  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  save  him  I " 

"Nioolel*  cried  Gilbert,  '<NicoleI  Ton  wietoh,  it's 
yon,  is  it  I" 

''  Save  him  1     Save  him ! ''  cried  Nicole. 

Gilbert  paused  an  instant,  engrossed  with  a  tenibb 
idea. 

'^OhP'  he  murmured.  "Beausire  distributing  pam- 
phlets against  him,  and  Nicole  his  mistress  I  He  is 
indeed  lost,  for  beneath  all  this  is  Cagliostro ! ''  and  lie 
rushed  into  Mirabeau's  apartment,  knowing  there  was 
not  an  instant  to  lose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LOKO    UVB     MTRABKAU I 

MiBABiATT  was  on  bis  bed.  He  had  regained  consciouB- 
nesB.  The  fragments  of  his  sapper,  the  dishes,  the 
flowers  were  there,  accusing  witnesses,  like  the  dregs  of 
poison,  found  in  the  bottom  of  a  goblet,  beside  a  suicide's 
deathbed. 

Gilbert  advanced  quickly  towards  him,  and  breathed 
more  freely  as  he  said :  **  Ah,  it 's  not  so  bad  as  I 
feared!'' 

Mirabeau  smiled.  '^  Tou  think  so,  Doetor  1  **  he  said, 
rfiaking  his  head,  like  a  man  who  thinks  he  knows  his 
own  condition  quite  as  well  as  his  physician  knows  it, 
who  often  tries  to  deceive  himself^  in  order  the  better  to 
deceiYO  others. 

This  time  Gilbert  did  not  content  himself  with  an 
external  diagnosis.  He  tested  the  pulse ;  the  pulse  was 
liyely  and  high.  He  inspected  the  tongue ;  the  tongue 
was  coated  and  bilious.  He  inquired  into  the  condition 
of  the  head ;  the  head  was  heavy  and  aching.  A  chill 
pervaded  the  lower  extremities. 

Alt  at  once  the  spasms,  experienced  by  the  sick  man 
two  days  previous,  reappeared,  reaching  in  turn  the 
shoulder-blade,  the  collar-bone,  and  the  diaphragm.  The 
pulse,  which,  as  we  said,  had  been  lively  and  high,  now 
became  intermittent  and  spasmodic. 

Gilbert  ordered  the  same  remedies  which  had  produced 
the  previouB  convalescence. 
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Uafortunatel;,  at  the  end  of  fifteeo  minatM,  —  ^tber 
beoauae  he  had  not  strengith  to  hear  nich  poverfol  rem- 
edies, or  because  he  did  not  wiah  to  be  cored,  —  the 
invalid  compbiined  of  bo  much  suffering  in  the  poulticed 
regions,  that  it  became  necesoary  to  remove  the  mustard 
plasters.  The  improvement,  which  had  been  evident 
while  the  poultices  were  at  work,  immediately  ceased. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  phases  of  this 
terrible  illness  in  all  their  details ;  only,  a  rumor  that 
morning  raa  throughout  the  city,  that  the  sick  coan  was 
in  a  mora  sorious  condition  than  on  the  evening  before. 
Tbet«  had  been  a  relapec^  it  was  said;  and  a  relapse 
meant  death. 

Then  it  was  really  poaaible  to  judge  what  a  gigantio 
place  one  man  oould  occupy  in  the  heart  of  a  nation. 
All  Paris  was  moved,  as  in  times  when  a  general  calamity 
menaces  both  the  whole  community  and  individuals.  All 
day  loDg,  as  had  been  the  case  the  evening  before,  the 
street  was  barred  and  guarded  by  men  of  the  people,  in 
order  that  the  noise  of  passing  vehicles  might  not  disturb 
the  sick  man.  Hour  after  hour  the  groups,  sasembled 
beneath  the  windows,  asked  for  news.  Bulletioa  were  sent 
out,  which  in  an  instant  circulated  from  Rue  Chausate 
d'Antin  to  the  ends  of  Paris.  The  door  was  besieged  by  a 
orowd  of  citiiens  of  all  ooiklitiona  and  opinions,  as  if  each 
party,  however  opposed  to  the  others,  would  lose  some- 
thing in  losing  Miiabeau.  During  this  time  the  friends, 
nlatives,  and  particular  acquaintances  of  the  great  orator 
filled  the  oourtyard,  vestibule,  and  lower  rooms,  without 
having  the  least  idea  that  they  wen  in  the  way. 

Ueanwhile  very  few  wtuds  were  exchanged  between 
Hirabeau  and  Doctor  Gilbert. 

"  Decided!  J,  you  mean  to  die,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  What  'h  tLe  n^jod  of  living]"  answered  Mirabeau. 
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Becalling  the  engagemente  Mirabeau  had  entered  into 
with  the  Queen,  and  her  ingratitude,  Gilbert  insisted  no 
longer,  promising  himself  to  do  his  duty  as  a  physician 
to  the  vevy  end,  but  knowing  that  he  was  no  deity,  to 
struggle  against  the  inevitable. 

On  the  eyening  of  the  first  day  after  the  relapse,  the 
Jacobins  sent  for  information  as  to  the  health  of  their 
ex-president,  and  Bamave  headed  the  deputation.  It  had 
been  proposed  to  send  the  two  Lameths  with  Bamave, 
but  they  declined  the  appointment. 

When  Mirabeau  was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  he 
said  :  "  Oh  well,  I  knew  they  were  cowards,  but  I  did  n't 
suppose  they  were  idiots." 

For  twenty-four  hours  Doctor  Gilbert  did  not  quit 
Mirabeau  an  instant.  On  Wednesday  evening,  towards 
eleven  o'clock,  the  invalid  was  so  comfortable  that  Gilbert 
consented  to  go  into  the  next  chamber,  and  take  a  few 
hours  of  rest.  Before  doing  so  he  ordered  that  he  should  be 
called  at  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  bad  symptoms. 

At  daybreak  he  awoke.  Nobody  had  roused  him  from 
sleep,  yet  he  arose  anxiously.  It  seemed  to  him  im- 
possible that  there  should  have  been  so  sustained  an 
improvement  without  one  drawback. 

In  fact,  when  the  Doctor  came  down,  Teisch  told  him, 
with  eyes  and  voice  full  of  tears,  that  Mirabeau  was  very 
ill,  but  had  forbidden  them,  whatever  his  sufferings  might 
be,  to  rouse  his  physician. 

Stire  enough,  the  sick  man  had  suffered  cruelly.  His 
pulse  was  in  an  alarming  condition.  The  pains  had 
become  ferocious.  Both  his  suffocation  and  convulsions 
had  returned. 

Several  times,  — •  and  this  Teisch  had  attributed  to  the 
beginning  of  delirium,  —  the  sick  man  had  pronounced 
the  Queen's  name.    "  Ingrates  1 "  he  had  said.     **  They 
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bave  nt  once  sent  to  inquire  after  me  I  "  Then,  is  if 
talking  to  himself  he  had  added  ;  "I  wonder  what  <Ac'S 
say,  trhea  she  learns  that  I  'm  dead,  —  to-morrow  or  next 
day." 

Gilbert  thought  eTOTTthing  depended  upon  the  impeod- 
ing  criua.  He  proposed  to  fight  the  malady  vigoroualy. 
and  ordered  an  application  of  leechee  to  the  breast ;  but 
as  if  they  had  been  acoomplicee  of  the  dying  man,  the 
leeches  took  hold  badly,  and  the  Doctor  had  to  reaort  to 
muak  pills  and  a  second  bleeding  in  the  foot 

This  attack  lasted  eight  hotirs.  During  this  eig^t 
honra  Gilbert  fought  with  death, — like  an  expert  duellis^ 
BO  to  speak,  parrying  each  thrust,  repaying  each  attack 
with  others,  but  sometimes  getting  tooehed  himself.  At 
the  expiration  of  eight  houre  the  ferer  abated,  and  death 
beat  a  retreat ;  but  the  enemy  left  the  imprint  of  his 
claw  on  the  invalid's  visage,  like  a  tiger  who  flees,  only  to 
return. 

Gilbert  stood  beside  the  bed,  with  his  arras  crossed, 
while  this  terrible  struggle  took  place.  He  was  too  far 
advanced  in  the  secrets  of  his  art  to  cherish  any  hope,  or 
even  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Mirubean 
was  doomed.  In  the  body  lying  before  Gilbert's  eye^ 
despite  a  remnant  of  life,  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
living  Mirabeaa 

From  that  moment,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  yet  with 
one  accord,  as  if  struck  by  the  same  idea,  Gilbert  and 
Mirabeau  began  to  talk  about  the  Utter  aa  one  who  Itad 
been,  but  had  ceased  to  be. 

From  that  moment  also  Mirabeau's  phy8i<^omy  took 
on  a  solemn  character,  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the 
sgony  of  great  men.  His  voice  became  alow,  gnve, 
utmost  prophetic.  There  wsa  something  purer,  pro* 
fuuoder,  broader  in  his  words ;  while  is  his  sentiments 
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there  was  somethiDg  more  afifecting,  more  miselfish,  more 
sablime. 

It  was  annomiced  to  him  that  a  jonng  man,  who  had 
never  seen  him  but  once,  and  would  not  explain  who 
he  was,  insisted  upon  coming  in.  Mirabeau  turned 
towards  Gilbert,  as  if  to  ask  permission  to  receive  this 
young  man. 

Gilbert  understood.  ^  Let  him  come  in  I  *  he  said  to 
Teisch. 

Teisch  opened  the  door.  A  young  man  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  appeared  on  the  threshold,  entered  slowly,  kneeled 
before  Mirabeau's  bed,  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  with 
sobs. 

Mirabeau  seemed  to  search  his  memory  for  some  vague 
remembrance  of  the  young  man.  "Ah,'*  he  said  sud- 
denly, "  I  recognize  you !  You  are  the  young  man  from 
ArgenteuiL" 

"  God  be  praised  I "  said  the  youth ;  *^  that  is  all  I 
could  ask ; "  and,  rising,  he  withdrew,  with  both  hands 
pressed  over  his  eyes. 

Several  seconds  later  Teisch  came  in  with  a  note,  which 
the  youth  had  written  in  the  antechamber.  It  contained 
these  simple  words : 

When  I  kissed  the  hand  of  M.  de  Mirabeau  at  Argenteuil, 
I  told  him  that  I  was  ready  to  die  for  him. 

I  wish  to  keep  my  word. 

Yesterday  I  read,  in  an  English  paper,  that  the  transfusion 
of  blood  proved  successful  in  London,  in  a  case  similar  to  that 
of  our  illustrious  invalid. 

If  a  transfusion  of  blood  should  be  thought  useful,  in 
order  to  save  M.  de  Mirabeau,  I  offer  mine,  which  is  young 
and  pure.  Mornais. 

In  reading  these  lines,  Mirabeau  could  not  keep  back 
his  tears.     He  ordered  them  to  bring  back  the  youth  j 
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bat,  M  if  wishing  to  escape  the  gratitude  he  so  well 
merited,  Momais  had  gone  away,  leaying  his  doable 
address,  both  in  Paris  and  at  AigenteuiL 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mirabeau  consented  to  reoeiTe 
eyerybodj :  his  friends,  Monsieur  de  la  Marck  and  Mod 
sieur  Frocbot ;  his  sister,  Madame  du  Saillant ;  hia  niece^ 
Madame  d'Aragon. 

He  howoTer  refused  to  see  any  physician  except  GObert^ 
and  said,  when  the  latter  insisted :  ''  No,  Doctor.  You 
have  had  all  the  annoyances  of  my  malady.  If  you  heal 
me,  you  shall  have  all  the  credit  of  the  cure." 

From  time  to  time  he  wished  to  know  who  had  inquired 
for  news  of  his  condition ;  and  though  he  did  not  ask  out- 
right, **  Has  the  Queen  sent  anybody  from  the  palaoe  1  ** 
Gilbert  divined,  by  the  dying  man's  sigh,  — when  the 
end  of  the  list  was  reached,  —  that  the  one  name  be 
wished  to  find  therein  was  the  vevy  one  he  ooold  not 
find. 

Then,  without  speaking  about  the  King  or  Queen,  — 
Mirabeau  was  not  yet  near  enough  to  death  to  do  that^ 
—  he  began  to  discourse  with  wonderfiil  eloquence  about 
general  politics,  and  to  talk  particularly  of  the  oourae 
he  should  pursue  towards  England,  if  he  were  [Mime 
minister.  It  was  especially  with  Pitt  he  would  like  to 
contend,  man  to  man. 

"  Oh,  that  Pitt ! "  he  cried.  '^  He 's  a  great  man  for 
preparations.  He  governs  rather  by  what  he  threatens, 
than  by  what  he  performs.  If  I  had  lived,  I  should  have 
taken  him  down  with  mortification !  " 

Sometimes  a  clamor  rose  to  the  windows,— a  sorrow- 
ful cry  of  "Long  life  to  Mirabeau,''  sent  up  by  the 
populace,  a  cry  which  resembled  a  prayer,— wailing, 
rather  than  hopefuL 

Then  Mirabeau  listened,  and  had  the  window  opened. 
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that  this  ooxnpensating  sound  might  reach  him,  and  partly 
repay  him  for  his  sufferings.  For  several  seconds  he 
remained  with  hands  and  ears  bent  forward,  drinking  in 
and  absorbing  each  sound.  Then  he  murmured :  **  Oh, 
the  good  people,  —  calumniated,  injured,  misunderstood, 
like  myselfy  —  it  would  be  more  just  if  it  were  they  who 
forgot  me,  and  the  who  rewarded  me.** 

Night  came.  Gilbert  would  not  quit  his  patient,  but 
had  the  extension  chair  pushed  near  the  bed,  and  lay 
down  at  its  foot. 

Mirabeau  did  not  object  to  this.  Now  that  he  was  sure 
of  death,  he  no  longer  seemed  afraid  of  his  physician. 

As  soon  as  daylight  appeared  he  bade  them  open  the 
windows. 

''  My  dear  Doctor,**  said  the  sick  man  to  Gilbert,  **  to- 
day I  shall  die.  When  one  has  reached  my  condition, 
he  has  only  to  perfume  himself,  and  be  crowned  with 
flowers,  in  order  to  fall,  agreeably  as  possible,  into  that 
sleep  which  knows  no  waking.  Have  I  your  permission 
to  do  as  I  wish  1 " 

Gilbert  made  a  sign  to  indicate  that  Mirabeau  was 
entirely  his  own  master.  Then  the  Count  called  his 
servants : 

"Jean,"  said  he^  ''get  me  the  finest  flowers  you  can 
find,  while  Teisch  will  take  pains  to  make  me  look  as 
handsome  as  possible." 

Before  going  out  Jean  seemed  to  wait  for  permission 
from  Gilbert,  who  nodded  his  head  in  the  affirmative. 

As  to  Teisch,  who  had  himself  been  ill  the  night  before, 
he  began  to  shave  his  master  and  dress  his  hair. 

**  By  the  way,  thou  wast  ill  thyself  yesterday,  my  poor 
Teisch/'  said  Mirabeau.     **  How  is  it  to-day  1 " 

**  Oh,  very  well,  my  dear  master,"  said  the  honest  old 
servant,  **  and  I  wish  you  were  in  my  place  I  ^ 
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Mirabeau  laughed.  '^  As  for  me,"  he  said,  **  as  worth- 
less as  thy  life  seems  to  tkee^  I  do  not  wish  thee  to  be  in 
my  place." 

At  this  moment  a  oannon-shot  was  heard.  Wheooe 
came  iti    Nobody  knew. 

Mirabeaa  started.  '^  Oh ! "  said  he,  sitting  np,  "  hayo 
they  already  b^g^n  the  obsequies  of  Achilles  1 " 

Hardly  had  Jean  told  the  crowd  around  the  mansion, 
—  when  they  rushed  up  to  him  for  news  about  the 
illustrious  invalid,  —  that  he  was  in  search  of  flowers, 
than  men  ran  up  the  street  crying  out^  **  Flowers  for 
Mirabeau."  All  doors  opened,  and  all  offered  what 
they  could,  whether  finom  their  apartments  or  their 
conservatories^  so  that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the 
house  was  filled  with  flowers  most  rare. 

By  nine  o'clock  Mirabeau's  chamber  was  transformed 
into  a  veritable  garden.  At  that  moment  Teisch  finished 
his  master's  toilet. 

'^  My  dear  Doctor,"  said  Mirabeau,  *'  I  ask  for  a  single 
quarter-hour,  in  order  to  make  my  adieux  to  some  one 
who  must  quit  the  house  before  me.  If  anybody  wishes 
to  insult  that  person,  I  commend  her  to  your  protection." 

Gilbert  understood.  **  Well,  I  will  leave  you  alone,"  lie 
said. 

"Yes;  but  you  will  wait  in  the  side  rooml  When 
this  person  has  gone  away,  you  will  not  leave  me  ag|dn 
till  I  am  dead  1 " 

Gilbert  nodded  assent 

*^  Give  me  your  word,"  said  Mirabeau. 

Gilbert  stammered  as  he  did  so.  This  stoic  was  sor- 
prised  to  find  himself  in  tears,  for  he  believed  that  he  had 
become  immovable,  through  the  force  of  his  materialisUo 
science  and  philosophy. 

He  went  towards  the  door.     Mirabeau  stopped  him. 
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"Before  going;"  he  said,  ^^open  my  secretaiy,  and 
bring  me  a  small  casket  you  will  find  there." 

Gilbert  did  as  Mirabeau  desired.  The  casket  was 
heavy.  Gilbert  surmised  that  it  was  full  of  gold,  Mira- 
beau made  a  sign  for  him  to  put  it  on  the  table,  and  then 
extended  his  hand. 

**  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  send  Jean  to  me,"  he 
said.  —  **  Jean,  you  understand,  not  Teisclu  It  tires  me 
to  call  or  ring." 

Gilbert  withdrew.  Jean  was  waiting  in  the  next 
chamber ;  and  as  Gilbert  came  out,  the  servant  went  in. 
Behind  Jean,  Gilbert  heard  the  door  fastened  with  a  bolt. 

The  next  half-hour  Gilbert  employed  in  giving  the 
news  from  the  sick-room  to  the  people  thronging  the 
lower  part  of  the  house.  This  news  was  disheartening, 
for  he  did  not  conceal  from  them  the  fact  that  Mirabeau 
would  not  probably  live  through  the  day. 

A  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  outer  door.  For  an 
instant  Gilbert  had  an  idea  it  was  a  carriage  from  the 
Court,  which,  out  of  respect,  had  been  allowed  to  drive 
up  to  the  porch,  despite  the  general  prohibition. 

He  ran  to  the  window.  It  would  be  such  a  consolation 
for  the  dying  man  to  know  that  the  Queen  remembered 

It  was  a  simple  hired  carriage,  however,  for  which  Jean 
had  been  sent  The  Doctor  guessed  what  it  meant.  In- 
deed, five  minutes  afterward,  Jean  ushered  out  a  lady, 
wrapped  in  a  large  mantle.  This  woman  entered  the  cab. 
Before  this  cab,  without  asking  who  the  woman  was,  the 
crowd  respectfully  divided. 

Jean  returned  to  the  house.  An  instant  later  the  door 
of  Mirabeau's  chamber  re-opened,  and  the  feeble  voice  of 
the  invalid  was  heard  asking  for  the  Doctor.  Gilbert  ran 
to  his  side. 
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""Holdl**  Bud  Mirabeau.  ""Put  this  casket  hick  in 
its  place,  mj  dear  Doctor/'  Then  he  added,  as  Gilbert 
appeared  astonished  at  finding  the  casket  as  heavy  as  it 
had  been  before  :  '*  Tee,  isn't  it  oddt  Where  the  Devil 
has  all  this  disinterestedness  been  hiding  itself  ao 
longl" 

In  returning  to  the  bed  Gilbert  found  on  the  floor  an 
embroidered  handkerchief  trimmed  with  lace.  It  was 
wet  with  tears. 

"  Ah ! "  he  said  to  Mirabeau,  "she  took  nothing  away, 
but  she  has  left  something  behind." 

Mirabeau  took  the  handkerchief,  and,  noticing  its 
dampness,  pressed  it  to  his  brow. 

"Oh,"  murmured  he,  "it  is  only  the  who  has  no 
heart!" 

He  fell  back  on  his  bed,  with  his  eyes  dosed ;  so  that 
one  might  have  supposed  him  dead  or  in  a  swoon,  bat 
for  the  rattle  in  his  chest,  which  indicated  that  he 
only  on  the  road  to  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

FLXB  1      FLEB  I      FLEE  ! 

Thbbbaiteb  the  few  hours  remaining  to  INinrabeaa  were 
one  prolonged  agony.  None  the  less  Gilbert  kept  his 
promise,  and  remained  at  his  bedside  till  the  last  sigh. 

However  painful,  there  is  always  much  instruction,  for 
the  physician  and  philosopher,  in  the  spectacle  of  that 
last  struggle  between  matter  and  spirit.  The  greater 
the  genius,  the  more  interesting  is  it  to  study  the  com- 
bat of  that  genius  with  death,  though  it  must  end  in 
death's  victory. 

Moreover,  in  the  sight  of  this  great  man  dying,  the 
Doctor  found  another  cause  for  sombre  reflections.  Why 
should  Mirabeau  die,  this  man  of  athletic  temperament 
and  Herculean  constitution  1 

Was  it  not  because  he  had  put  forth  his  hand  to  sus- 
tain a  crumbling  monarchy  1  Was  it  not  because  he 
had  for  an  instant  pressed  the  hand  of  that  unfortunate 
woman,  Marie  Antoinette  1 

Had  not  Cagliostro  predicted  such  a  death  as  lying  in 
wait  for  Mirabeau  1  Those  two  singular  beings  whom 
Gilbert  had  encountered,  —  one  killing  the  reputation, 
and  the  other  the  health  of  the  great  orator  of  France, 
after  he  became  the  main  support  of  the  monarchy,  — 
were  they  not  new  proofs  that  every  obstacle  was  to  be 
erushed,  even  the  Bastille  itself,  if  it  came  in  Cagli- 
oatro's  way,  ^  or  rather,  in  the  way  of  the  ideas  he 
represented) 
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While  Gilbert  was  plunged  in  such  speculationB,  Miift- 
beau  made  a  movement  and  opened  his  eyes.  He  wai 
returning  to  life,  through  the  gateway  of  pain. 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  effort  was  futile*  Far  from 
appearing  greatly  affected  by  this  new  incident,  as  soon 
as  he  was  sure  that  his  tongue  was  mute,  he  smiled,  and 
tried  to  express  through  the  eyes  his  sentiment  of  obli- 
gation towards  Gilbert,  and  towards  all  others  whose 
care  kept  him  company  in  that  supreme  and  last  stage 
of  the  journey  whose  end  was  death. 

Then  a  solitary  idea  seemed  to  fill  his  mind.  GUbert 
alone  could  guess  what  it  was,  and  did  so. 

The  sick  man  could  not  understand  how  long  the  state 
of  unconsciousness  had  lasted,  out  of  which  he  had  now 
emei^ged.  Had  it  lasted  an  hour  1  Had  it  lasted  a  day  I 
During  that  hour,  or  day,  had  the  Queen  sent  for  news 
of  his  condition  1 

The  registry  was  brought  up  from  the  door,  in  which 
every  caller  had  inscribed  his  name,  whether  sent  as  a 
messenger,  or  coming  on  his  own  account. 

No  name,  known  as  being  in  the  circle  of  royal  intimaoyy 
denoted  even  a  disguised  solicitude  in  that  quarter.  Jean 
and  Teisch  were  summoned  and  questioned  ;  but  neither 
valet  nor  usher  had  come  from  the  royal  household,  or 
even  from  the  Tuileries. 

It  was  evident  that  Mirabeau  was  making  a  supreme 
effort  to  speak  a  few  words,  —  an  effort  like  that  ascribed 
to  CroMus's  son,  who,  seeing  his  &ther  menaced  with 
death,  was  able  to  break  the  bonds  which  chained  his 
tongue,  and  cry  out :  "  Soldier,  slay  not  Croesus  I " 

Mirabeau  succeeded.  "Oh !  "  he  cried,  ''do  they  not 
know  that  when  I  am  dead  thep  will  be  lost  t  I  bear 
with  me  the  monarchy's  mourning,  and  on  my  tomb 
the  factions  will  share  its  tatters/' 
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Gilbert  darted  to  the  invalid's  bedside.  Like  a  skilful 
physician  he  cherished  hope  so  long  as  there  was  life. 
Besides,  he  would  use  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  if 
only  to  persuade  those  eloquent  lips  to  speak  a  few 
more  words. 

Hg  took  a  spoon,  and  poured  into  it  a  few  drops  of 
that  greenish  liquid,  a  yiai  of  which  he  had  once  given 
Mirabeau,  —  only  this  time  he  did  not  dilute  it  with 
brandy,  —  and  placed  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  sick  man, 
who  said,  smiling :  *'  Oh,  dear  Doctor,  if  you  want  that 
life-giving  liquor  to  have  any  effect  on  me,  give  me  a 
spoonful,  if  not  all  there  is  in  the  vial/' 

"How  sol''  asked  Gilbert,  looking  inquiringly  at 
Mirabeau. 

"  Did  you  believe  that  I,  the  pre-eminent  abuser  of 
every  good  gift,  could  have  such  a  treasure  in  my  hands 
without  abusing  itt  Not  1 1  I  had  that  liquid  analyzed, 
my  dear  iEsculapius.  I  learned  that  it  contained  the 
root  of  Indian  hemp ;  and  then  I  took  it,  not  only  by 
drops,  but  by  the  spoonful,  —  not  for  the  sake  of  life, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  visions  it  brought  me." 

''  Unhappy  man  I "  whispered  Gilbert  "  I  little  thought 
I  was  furnishing  you  poison." 

"  Sweet  poison.  Doctor,  thanks  to  which  I  have  doubled, 
quadrupled,  the  last  hours  of  my  life,— yes,  multiplied 
them  by  the  hundred.  Thanks  to  that  liquid,  though  I 
die  at  forty-two,  I  have  lived  a  century,  and  have  pos- 
sessed in  imagination,  what  evaded  me  in  reality,— 
strength,  riches,  love.  Oh  Doctor,  Doctor,  don't  repent 
this  gift,  but  congratulate  yourself  over  it.  God  only  gave 
me  actual  existence,  —  a  life  sorrowful,  poor,  botched, 
wretched,  worthless,  —  a  loan,  which  man  is  expected  to 
render  up  with  usury.  Doctor,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
owe  God  thanks  for  such  a  life ;  but  I  owe  you  thanks 
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for  jour  poison.  Fill  up  the  spoon,  Dootor,  and  give  it 
me  onoe  more." 

Gilbert  did  as  Mirabeau  demanded,  and  gave  him  the 
medicine,  which  he  relished  as  something  delicion& 

After  a  few  silent  seconds  he  said,  as  i^  at  the  approach 
of  eternity,  the  dying  man  was  permitted  to  lift  the  yeil 
of  futurity :  "  Ah  Doctor,  happy  those  who  die  in  this 
year  1791.  They  have  seen  the  Bevolution,  with  its  Ceum 
serene  and  resplendent.  Up  to  this  day,  no  revolution 
so  great  has  cost  so  little  blood;  because  heretofore  it 
has  been  a  revolution  of  minds  only;  but  the  time  is 
coming  when  it  will  take  hold  of  facts  and  things.  Per- 
haps you  fancy  they  will  regret  me,  down  there  at  the 
Tuileries.  No  1  My  death  will  relieve  them  of  an  em- 
barrassing bargain.  With  me,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  govern  in  a  certain  way,  and  1  was  therefore 
no  longer  a  supporti  but  an  obstacle.  She  apologised  to 
her  brother  on  my  account.  She  wrote  that  Mirabeau 
believed  he  was  advising  her,  and  did  not  see  that  she 
was  amusing  herself  at  his  expense  1  Oh,  that 's  why 
I  wished  that  woman  was  my  mistressi  and  not  merely 
my  Queen.  What  a  splendid  part  to  sustain  in  history. 
Doctor,  —  that  of  a  man  who  sustained  with  one  hand 
the  aged  monarchy,  and  youthful  liberty  with  the  other, 
and  forced  them  to  march  with  equal  step  towards  the 
same  end,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  respect  for 
royalty." 

He  paused,  and  then  went  on :  ''  Perhaps  this  was  a 
possibility,  perhaps  it  was  a  vision ;  but  I  had  a  convio 
tion  that  I  alone  could  realize  this  vision.  What  pains 
me,  Doctor,  is  not  that  I  die,  but  that  I  die  so  incomplete, 
having  undertaken  a  work,  but  knowing  1  cannot  cany 
out  that  work.  Who  will  glorify  my  mission,  if  that 
mission  is  abortive,  beheaded,  maimed  1    What  will  be 
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known  about  me^  Doctor,  is  exactlj  what  were  better  not 
known^  —  that  is,  mj  unregulated,  foolish,  vagabond  life. 
What  will  be  read  of  my  writings,  except  my  '  Letters  to 
Sophia,'  my  '  Erotica  Biblion/  my  '  Prussian  Monarchy/ 
and  other  obscene  books  and  pamphlets)  I  shall  be 
reproached  with  having  bargained  with  the  Crown, — 
reproached  because  nothing  came  out  of  this  compact, 
as  it  should.  My  work  will  be  but  an  unformed  foetus, 
a  monster  without  a  head.  Dying  at  forty-two,  I  shall 
be  judged  as  if  I  had  lived  a  whole  human  lifetime,  as  if 
I  had  not  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  as  if  I 
had  been  marching  over  a  good  solid  road,  paved  with 
laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  instead  of  stumbling 
ceaselessly  in  chaos,  and  over  an  abyss.  Doctor,  to  whom 
can  I  bequeath,  not  my  dilapidated  fortune,  —  that  mat- 
ters little,  since  I  have  no  children,  —  but  to  whom  can 
I  bequeath  my  calumniated  memory,  a  memory  which 
should  one  day  be  a  heritage  honorable  to  France,  Europe, 
the  world  t " 

"  Why  then  are  you  in  such  haste  to  die  t "  sorrowfully 
responded  Gilbert. 

''  Oh,  there  are  moments  when  I  ask  that  question  of 
myself,  —  as  you  ask  it.  Listen  to  this  I  I  can  do  noth- 
ing without  her,  and  she  will  have  none  of  me.  I  pledged 
myself  like  a  fooL  I  swore  fidelity  like  an  idiot,  always 
submissive  to  those  invisible  wings  in  my  brain  which 
bore  away  my  heart ;  while  she  swore  to  nothing,  promised 
nothing.  So,  Doctor,  all  is  for  the  best ;  and  if  you  '11 
promise  me  one  thing,  not  a  single  regret  will  trouble  me 
during  the  few  hours  I  have  to  live." 

''  In  Heaven's  name,  what  can  I  promise  you,  my  own 
dear  friend  t " 

''Well,  promise  me,  if  my  exit  from  life  is  too  hard,  too 
painfril,  —  promise  me,  not  only  as  a  physician,  but  also 
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as  a  man,  and  jet  more  aa  a  philosopher,  —  promise  to 
help  me  on  the  way." 

*'  Why  do  jou  ask  me  such  a  thing  t  '* 

'<  Ah,  I  'U  tell  you.  Though  I  feel  that  death  is  here, 
I  also  feel  that  life  remains  strong  within  me.  I  pass 
awajy  not  aa  one  dying,  but  I  die  alive,  dear  Doctor, 
and  the  last  step  will  be  hard  to  take." 

The  Doctor  bent  his  face  near  the  inyalid's.  *'  I  have 
promised  not  to  leave  you,  my  friend.  If  drod,  —  and  I 
still  hope  this  is  not  so,  —  if  Grod  has  condemned  you  to 
death, — well,  in  that  awful  moment,  leaye  it  to  my  ten- 
der care  to  accomplish  all  I  have  to  do.  If  death  is  here, 
I  shall  be  here  also." 

It  was  evident  the  invalid  only  waited  for  this  promise. 
"  I  thank  you  I  "  he  murmured,  and  then  his  head  fell 
back  on  the  pillow. 

This  time,  despite  that  hopefulness  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  physician  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  a  sick  man, 
even  to  the  last  drop,  Gilbert  could  no  longer  doubt  the 
end.  For  a  few  minutes  the  strong  dose  of  hasheesh, 
which  Mirabeau  had  taken,  —  like  the  shocks  of  an 
electric  battery,  —  had  restored  to  the  sick  man,  to- 
gether with  his  speech,  that  play  of  the  muscles, — 
that  vitality  of  thought,  so  to  speak,  —  which  accom- 
panies speech ;  but  when  he  ceased  to  talk,  the  muscles 
drooped,  that  brain-life  vanished,  and  the  death-marks, 
imprinted  on  his  face  ever  since  the  last  crisis,  now 
appeared  more  deeply  graven  than  ever. 

For  three  hours  his  icy  hand  rested  in  Gilbert's. 
During  these  three  hours,  —  from  four  o'clock  till 
seven, — his  agony  was  quieted.  He  was  so  calm,  that 
all  the  world  might  have  been  allowed  to  visit  him. 
Tou  might  have  believed  him  asleep. 

Towards  eight,  however,  Gilbert  felt  the  cold  hand 
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tremble  in  his  own.  This  motion  was  so  violent  that  it 
could  not  be  mistaken.  **  Now  comes  the  hour  of  struggle, 
now  begins  the  last  agony,"  said  Gilbert  to  himself. 

The  forehead  of  the  dying  man  was  covered  with  per- 
spu-ation.  His  eyes  re-opened,  and  shone  brightly.  He 
made  a  motion,  which  indicated  his  wish  to  drink.  They 
hastened  to  offer  him  water,  wine,  orangeade ;  but  he 
shook  his  head.     These  were  not  what  he  wished. 

Then  he  motioned  for  them  to  bring  him  a  quilli  ink, 
and  paper.  They  obeyed  him,  in  order  that  no  thought 
of  his  might  be  lost,  whether  it  was  the  sentiment  of  a 
great  genius,  or  only  the  words  of  delirium. 

He  took  the  quill,  and  traced  these  words  with  a  firm 
hand :  To  die,  to  sleep,  —  the  words  of  Hamlet,  in  his 
great  soliloquy  upon  life  and  death. 

Gilbert  seemed  not  to  understand.  Mirabeau  dropped 
the  quill,  grasped  his  chest  with  both  hands,  as  if  he 
would  tear  it  open,  uttered  a  few  inarticulate  syllables, 
took  up  the  quill  again,  and  wrote,  with  a  superhuman 
effort,  as  if  commanding  the  pain  to  stand  still  an  instant : 
''These  pains  have  become  grinding,  insupportable. 
Must  a  man  be  left  on  the  rack  for  hours,  perhaps  for 
days,  when  .a  few  drops  of  opium  will  spare  him  this 
torture  %^ 

The  Doctor  hesitated.  Yes,  as  he  had  said  to  Mirabeau, 
—  in  this  agonizing  moment,  he  was  there,  face  to  face 
with  death  ;  but  he  was  there  to  fight  against  death,  not 
to  be  its  second  in  the  duel. 

The  distress  became  more  and  more  violent.  The  sick 
man  straightened  himself  out,  distorted  his  handS|  gnawed 
his  pillow. 

At  last  he  broke  the  paralytic  bonds,  and  suddenly 
exclaimed  :  ^  Oh,  these  doctors,  these  doctors  1  Gilbert, 
are  you  not  my  physician  and  my  friend )    Have  n't  you 
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promised  to  spare  me  the  agony  of  such  a  death  t  WOl 
you  make  me  regret  haying  trusted  you  1  Gilbert^  I  i^ 
peal  to  your  friendship^  I  appeal  to  your  honor ! "  and 
with  a  sigh,  a  groan,  a  scream  of  pain,  he  fell  back  on  hia 
pillow. 

Gilbert  sighed  in  his  turn,  and  offered  his  hand  to 
Mirabeau.  "  Ton  are  rig^t,  my  friend.  Tou  shall  have 
what  you  wish.'* 

He  took  the  quiU  to  write  a  prescription,  which  was 
for  a  strong  dose  of  the  syrup  of  diacodium,  in  a  ^aas 
of  distilled  water ;  but  hardly  had  he  written  the  last 
word,  when  Mirabeau  raised  himself  on  his  bed,  and  pat 
out  his  hand  for  the  quill,  which  Gilbert  hastened  to 
give  him. 

Then  with  a  cramped  hand,  already  clinched  in  death, 
he  inscribed  on  the  paper  these  words,  in  writing  scarcely 
legible,  ''  Flee  I     Flee !    Flee !  ^ 

He  tried  to  sign  it,  but  could  hardly  trace  the  first  four 
letters  of  his  name,  and  extended  his  conTulsive  arm 
towards  Gilbert  *^  For  her  /  **  he  whispered ;  and  again 
fell  on  his  pillow,  —  motionless,  breathless,  sightless. 

He  was  dead  I 

Gilbert  approached  the  bed,  looked  into  the  &ce^  felt 
the  pulse,  placed  his  hand  over  the  heart  Then,  turning 
to  the  spectators  of  this  trying  scene,  he  said :  *^  Gentle- 
men, Mirabeau  no  longer  suffers.'' 

Pressing  a  last  kiss  on  the  forehead  of  the  dead  man, 
he  took  the  paper,  whose  destination  he  alone  knew, 
folded  it  religiously,  placed  it  in  his  breast-pocket,  and 
went  out,  thinking  that  he  had  no  right  to  detain  the 
message  an  instant  longer  than  the  time  required  for 
conveying  the  advice  of  the  illustrious  dead  from  the 
Chauss^e  d'Antin  to  the  Tuileries. 

A  few  seconds  after  the  Doctor  left  the  death-chamber, 
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there  aroee  a  great  clamor  in  the  street.  The  nimor  of 
Mirabeau's  death  had  began  to  spread. 

Soon  came  a  sculptor,  sent  by  Gilbert,  in  order  that 
an  image  of  the  great  orator,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  vanquished  by  deaths  might  be  preserved  for 
posterity. 

A  few  minutes  of  eternity  had  already  given  back  to 
the  fleshly  mask  that  serenity  reflected  on  Mirabeau's 
features  by  a  powerful  soul,  in  quitting  the  body  it  had 
animated. 

Mirabeau  was  not  dead.  He  seemed  asleep,  and  his 
dumber  was  full  of  life  and  smiling  dreamSi 


TOL.  n.  — 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THB  OBSBQUUBB. 

Gbibf  was  widoHspread,  universaL  In  an  instant  it  spread 
from  oentre  to  circumference,  firom  Rue  Chausste  d^Antin 
to  the  barriers  of  Paris. 

The  populace  raised  a  tremendous  clamor.  Then  thej 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  see  that  the  city  showed  proper 
respect  for  the  dead.  Thej  ran  to  the  theatres,  tore  down 
the  placards,  and  closed  the  doors.  A  ball  was  in  progress 
that  evening,  in  a  mansion  in  Rue  Chauss^  d'Antin.  The 
populace  invaded  the  house,  dispersed  the  dancers,  and 
broke  the  musicians'  instruments. 

The  bereavement  was  announced  to  the  National  As- 
sembly by  its  President.  Barr^  immediately  ascended 
the  rostrum.  He  moved  that,  with  the  official  proceed- 
ings of  that  sorrowful  day,  should  be  recorded  testimonials 
of  the  Assembly's  regret  at  the  loss  of  such  a  great  man; 
and  insisted,  in  the  name  of  the  Nation,  that  an  invitation 
be  given  to  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  to  attend 
the  funeral 

On  the  next  day,  April  3,  the  Department  of  Paris 
presented  itself  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  demanded 
and  obtained  a  vote  that  the  Church  of  Saint  Genevieve 
be  constituted  a  Pantheon,  consecrated  to  the  sepulture 
of  distinguished  men,  and  that  Mirabeau  should  be 
buried  there  first  of  alL 

Here  let  us  put  on  record  the  magnificent  decree  of 
the  Assembly.     Even  in  such  books  as  this,  —  which 
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politiciaiis  esteem  fiivolousy  because  stories  teaoh  history 
in  a  form  not  quite  so  heavy  as  that  employed  by  the 
historians, — it  is  weU^  we  say,  to  meet  such  grand  decrees 
as  often  as  possible,  no  matter  where  we  find  them, 
provided  they  come  within  reach  of  the  public  eye,— 
decrees  drawn  out  by  the  admiration  or  respect  of  a 
nation. 

Here  is  the  decree,  as  originally  voted: 

Thb  National  Assembly  dbobsbs: 

Article  FinU 

The  new  edifice  of  Saint  Genevieve  shall  be  set  apart  for 
the  reception  of  the  ashes  of  illustrious  men,  dating  from  the 
epoch  of  French  liberty. 

Article  Second. 

The  Legislative  Body  alone  shall  decide  upon  whom  this 
honor  shall  be  bestowed. 

Article  Third. 
Honor^  Riquetti  Mirabeau  is  judged  worthy  of  this  honor. 

Article  FouHh, 

No  Legislature  shall  hereafter  award  this  honor  to  its  own 
deceased  members;  but  such  propositions  must  be  referred 
to  the  Legislature  following. 

Article  Fifth. 

Exceptions  in  favor  of  those  great  men  who  died  before  the 
Bevolution  can  only  be  made  by  the  Legislative  Body. 

Article  Sixth. 

The  administration  of  the  Department  of  Paris  shall  be 
charged  with  promptly  putting  the  edifice  of  Saint  Qenevieve 
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into  proper  condition  to  fulfil  its  new  destination^  and  on  its 
front  shall  be  grsTen  these  words : 

TO  HER  GREAT  MEN,  BY  A  GRATEFUL  NATION. 


ArtieU  Seventh, 

While  the  new  Church  of  Saint  Qenevieve  is  being  pi^ 
pared  for  the  purpose,  the  body  of  Riquetti  Mirabeaa  shall 
be  laid  beside  the  remains  of  Descartes,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Qeneviere. 


The  Pantheon  was  subsequently  made  the  object  of 
several  decrees,  which  are  here  cited  side  by  aide,  —  or 
rather  one  after  the  other,  —but  without  comment. 

A  decree  was  passed  February  20,  1806.  In  the  Firat 
Section  it  is  provided  that  the  Churxsh  of  Saint  Denis 
shall  be  the  burial-place  of  the  emperors.  In  the  Second 
Section  are  the  following  articles : 

ArtieU  Seventh, 

The  Church  of  Saint  Genevieve  shall  be  completed  and 
used  for  public  worship,  conformably  to  the  intentions  of  its 
founder,  under  the  invocation  of  Saint  Gtenevieve,  the  Patnu 
Saint  of  Paris. 

Article  Ei^^. 

It  shall  also  continue  to  serve  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
dedicated  by  the  Assembly  of  1791,  and  shall  be  consecrated 
to  the  burial  of  great  dignitaries,  distinguished  officers  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Crown,  of  Senators,  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  —  by  virtue  of  our  special  decrees 
—  of  other  citizens,  who  by  a  career  of  arms,  Btatesmanship, 
or  literature,  render  eminent  service  to  their  oountiy;  their 
bodies  to  be  embalmed  and  buried  in  the  chnroh. 
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Artide  mrUk. 

The  slabs  now  kept  in  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments 
shall  he  transported  to  this  church,  and  there  he  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  respective  centuries. 

Article  TerUh. 

The  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
increased  hy  six  members,  shall  have  charge  of  the  seirices  at 
the  Church  of  Saint  Qeneyieve.  The  guardianship  of  that 
church  shall  be  specially  confided  to  an  archpriest  (or  dean), 
chosen  by  the  canons. 

Article  JEUventh, 

There  shall  be  solemn  official  services  on  January  3,  the 
Feast  of  Saint  Qenevieve  ;  on  August  15,  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Napoleon,  and  the  Anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
cordat (l^ally  restoring  public  worship  to  France);  on  All 
Souls  Day ;  on  the  First  Sunday  in  December,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Emperor's  Coronation  and  of  the  Battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz  ;  and  whenever  there  shall  be  burials,  in  pursuance  of 
the  present  decree.  No  other  public  religious  services  shall 
be  held  in  this  church,  except  with  our  approbation. 

Sifftied :  Napoleon. 

Oownterngned :  Champaont. 

On  December  12,  1821,  another  order  was  issued  : 

Louis  (thb  Eiohtbknth)  bt  thb  Oraos  of  Qod,  Kino  of 
Fbance  Aiq>  Navabrb,  to  all  whom  it  mat  concbbh 
—  Qbebtino  : 

The  church  which  our  grandfather,  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
began  to  build,  under  the  invocation  of  Saint  Qenevieve,  is 
happily  finished.  Though  it  has  not  yet  received  all  the  orna- 
ments which  will  complete  its  splendor,  it  is  nevertheless  in 
a  condition  to  permit  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  In 
order,  therefore,  not  to  longer  retard  the  accomplishment  of 
the  founder's  intentions,  and  to  re-establish,  conformably  to 
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his  yiewB  and  our  own,  the  worship  of  the  Fatnm  Saint,  whose 
aid  our  good  City  of  Paris  has  been  accustomed  to  implore  in 
all  times  of  need ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  oar 
Minister  of  Internal  Affiurs,  we  haye  ordained  and  do  ordain 
as  follows : 

AHicU  Firtl. 

The  new  chnrch,  founded  by  King  Louis  Fifteenth,  in  honor 
of  Saint  QeneTieve,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Paris,  shall  be  forever 
consecrated  to  divine  worship,  under  the  invocation  of  that 
saint  To  this  end  the  church  is  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  will  have  it  proviaionally  served 
by  ecclesiastics  whom  he  may  appoint. 

Article  Second, 

There  shall  be  subsequent  provisions  in  regard  to  r^nlar 

and  perpetual  services  in  this  church,  and  the  nature  of  those 

services. 

Signed:  Louis. 

Countenigned :  SixioN. 

On  August  20,  1830,  another  ordinance  was  paaaed  : 

Gonsideriog  that  national  justice  and  the  honor  of  France 
require  that  illustrious  men,  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  —  by  contributing  to  its  honor  and  gloiy,  —  shoold 
receive,  after  their  death,  open  testimonials  of  public  recog- 
nition and  esteem ;  considering  also,  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  that  the  laws  setting  apart  the  Pantheon  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, should  be  vigorously  renewed, — we  have  ordained,  and 
do  ordain,  as  follows  : 

Article  Fint, 

The  Pantheon  shall  be  restored  to  its  former  legalized  uses. 
The  remains  of  illustrious  men,  who  have  deserved  well  of 
their  countiy,  shall  be  buried  in  this  church.  The  inscription 
shall  be  restored  on  its  front,  — 

TO  HER  GREAT  MEN,  BY  A  GRATEFUL  NATION. 
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ArUde  Second. 

MeasmeB  shall  be  taken  to  determine  npon  what  conditions 
and  in  what  fonn  this  testimonial  of  national  gratitude  shall 
be  bestowed  in  the  name  of  the  country.  A  commission  shall 
be  immediatelj  appointed,  to  prepare  a  diaft  of  a  law  to  this 
effect. 

ArHde  Third, 

The  decree  of  Februaiy  20,  1806,  and  the  ordinance  of  De- 
cember 12y  1821,  are  repealed. 

Signed:  Louis  Phiuppb. 

OomUenigned:  Guizot. 

« 

On  December  6,  1851,  another  decree  was  issaed : 

The  President  of  the  Repubuo, 

in  view  of  the  law  of  April  4/10,  1791,  of  the  decree  of 
Febmaiy  20,  1806,  of  the  ordinance  of  December  12,  1821, 
of  August  26,  1830,  decrees  as  follows : 

ArUeU  First. 

The  old  Church  of  Saint  Genevieve  is  restored  to  public 
worship,  conformably  to  the  intentions  of  its  founder,  under 
the  invocation  of  Saint  Genevieve,  the  Protectress  of  Paris. 
Measures  shall  ultimately  be  taken  for  regulating  the  perma- 
nent exercise  of  Catholic  worship  in  this  church. 

ArUde  Second, 
The  ordinance  of  August  26, 1830,  is  repealed. 

Article  Tlwrd. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship^  and  the 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  are  entrusted,  —  so  £ar  as  this  duty 

comes  under  their  respective  jurisdictions, — with  the  execution 

of  this  decree,  whidi  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of 

Laws. 

Signed:  Louis  Nafolbov. 

Oouniertigned:  FoBTOULi 
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Betnmiiig  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative^  on  the  next 
day,  at  four  in  the  aftemooni  the  National  Aflaemblj  left 
the  Riding  School,  in  a  body,  and  proceeded  to  Mirabeaa'a 
mansiony  where  they  were  awaited  by  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Paris,  by  all  the  cabinet  ministen^  and 
by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  other  persona;  but 
among  these  hundred  thousand,  not  one  specially  repre- 
sented the  Queen. 

The  procession  took  up  its  line  of  mardi.  At  the  head 
was  Lafayette,  as  the  general  in  command  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  Kingdom. 

Then  came  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly, 
Tronchet,  royally  surroimded  by  a  dozen  ushers^  wearing 
their  insignia  of  office. 

Next  came  the  cabinet  ministers ;  and  next,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  without  distinction  of  party,  8ieyte 
giving  his  arm  to  Charles  de  Lameth. 

After  the  Assembly  came  the  members  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  like  a  second  National  Assembly.  They  were  espe- 
cially noticeable  for  their  grief,  which  was  probably  quite 
as  ostentatious  as  it  was  reaL  The  Club  had  voted  to 
wear  mourning  for  eight  days ;  and  Eobespierre,  too  poor 
to  afford  the  expense  of  a  new  coat,  wore  a  hired  garmenti 
as  he  had  done  when  in  mourning  for  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Following  the  Jacobins  came  the  entire  population  of 
Paris,  hedged  in  between  two  lines  of  National  Guards* 
men,  amounting  to  over  thirty  thousand  men. 

Funeral  music,  in  which  were  two  instruments,  until 
then  unknown,  —  the  trombone  and  the  tamtam,  — 
marked  step  for  this  immense  crowd. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  by  the  time  the  procession  arrived 
at  Saint  Eustache.  The  funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced 
by  C^rutti.  At  his  last  word  ten  thousand  National 
Guards,  who  were  inside  the  church,  dischafged  their 
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muskets  at  one  instant.  The  populace,  who  had  not 
expected  this  discharge,  set  up  a  great  outcry.  The 
commotion  was  so  violent  that  not  a  tile  remained  un- 
broken. For  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  the  arch  of  the 
temple  was  falling,  and  that  the  church  would  serve 
as  a  tomb  for  both  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  procession  resumed  its  march,  with  torches.  The 
night-shades  had  descended,  and  not  only  invaded  the 
streets  through  which  the  mourners  passed,  but  per- 
meated most  of  the  hearts  passing  through  them. 

The  death  of  Mirabeau  was  indeed  a  political  eclipse. 
Mirabeaa  dead,  who  knew  into  what  path  France  might 
enter  t  The  skilful  tamer  was  no  longer  there  to  guide 
the  mettlesome  coursers  called  Ambition  and  Hate.  It 
was  felt  that  he  carried  away  with  him  something  which 
in  future  the  Assembly  would  greatly  miss,  —  the  spirit 
of  peace,  watching  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  goodness  of 
heart,  hidden  beneath  a  fiery  nature. 

All  the  world  was  the  loser  by  his  death.  The  Eoyal- 
ists  had  no  longer  a  spur,  nor  the  Revolutionists  a  bridle. 
Henceforth  the  chariot  would  roll  more  rapidly,  and  the 
descent  be  sharper.  Who  could  tell  whither  it  was  roll- 
ing,—  towards  victory  or  towards  an  abyss  1 

The  Pantheon  was  not  reached  till  midnight. 

In  that  procession  one  man  only  was  lacking,  —  Potion. 
Why  had  Potion  remained  away  1  He  gave  a  reason  to 
two  of  his  friends,  who  next  day  reproached  him  for  his 
absence.  He  said  that  he  had  read  a  plan  for  an  Anti- 
Revolutionary  conspiracy,  written  in  Mirabeau's  hand. 

Three  years  afterward,  on  a  gloomy  autumn  day,  no 
longer  in  the  hall  at  the  Riding  School,  but  in  the  hall 
ci  the  Tuileries,  the  Convention,  —  after  having  killed 
the  King,  after  having  killed  the  Queen,  after  having 
killed  the  Girondists,  after  having  killed  the  members  of 
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the  Cordelier  Clab,  after  having  killed  the  Jaoobiii8»  after 
having  lulled  the  ultra  Republicans,  after  having  killed 
itaelf,  —  having  nothing  living  left  to  kill,  began  to  kill 
off  the  dead. 

With  savage  joy  the  Convention  declared  that  it  had 
been  deceived  in  the  judgment  given  in  Mirabeau's  honor, 
aS|  in  its  ejes,  his  genius  could  not  atone  for  his  corrup- 
tion. A  new  decree  was  therefore  enacted,  excluding 
Mirabeau  from  the  Pantheon. 

On  the  threshold  of  that  temple  an  usher  published 
the  decree,  which  declared  Mirabeau  un6t  to  share  the 
burial-place  of  Voltaire,  Eousseau,  and  Descartes,  and 
ordered  the  guardian  of  the  church  to  deliver  up  the  great 
orator's  body. 

Thus  a  voice,  more  terrible  than  the  one  to  be  heard 
in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  cried  out^  before  its  time : 
<' Pantheon,  give  up  thy  dead!" 

The  Pantheon  obeyed.  Mirabeau's  corpse  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  usher,  who,  as  he  himself  declared,  "  removed 
the  aforesaid  coffin,  and  placed  it  in  the  common  burial- 
place  ;  **  and  this  common  burial-ground  was  Clamart,  the 
cemetery  for  criminals. 

Doubtless  to  render  this  punishment  more  terrible,  — 
a  punishment  which  pushed  its  inquisition  beyond  death's 
door, — this  removal  was  accomplished  by  night,  and  with- 
out an  escort ;  and  the  coffin  was  again  buried,  but  this 
time  in  solitude,  without  any  indication  of  the  place  of 
interment,  —  without  cross,  stone,  or  inscription. 

Later,  however,  an  old  gravedigger,  —  questioned  by 
one  of  those  inquisitive  spirits,  who  are  anxious  to  know 
what  others  ignore,  —  led  him,  one  evening,  across  the 
desolate  graveyard,  stopped  at  the  centre  of  the  enclosure, 
and  said,  stamping  his  foot,  "  It  is  here  !  '* 

Then  he  repeated,  as  the  curious  visitor  asked  for  more 
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proof:  "It  is  here  I  I  can  answer  for  it,  for  I  helped 
lower  it  into  the  grave ;  and  I  nearly  tumbled  in  after  it, 
the  oonfonnded  leaden  coffin  was  so  heavy." 

This  man  was  Nodier,  —  Charles  Nodier.  One  day  he 
conducted  me  also  to  Clamart,  stamped  his  foot  in  the 
same  place,  and  said  to  me,  in  my  turn  :  *'  It  is  here  1  " 

For  more  than  fifty  years  have  successive  generations 
passed  the  unknown  tomb  of  Mirabeau.  Is  this  not  a 
sufficiently  long  expiation  for  a  contestable  offence^ 
which  belonged  rather  to  Mirabeau's  enemies  than  to 
Mirabeau  himself)  Will  it  not  be  time,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  to  dig  up  that  impure  soil,  in  which  he  rests, 
tiU  we  find  this  leaden  coffin,  which  weighed  down  the 
poor  gravedigger^s  arms  so  wofully,  and  which  may  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  man  proscribed  from  the 
Pantheon  t 

Perhaps  Mirabeau  did  not  deserve  the  Pantheon ;  but 
this  is  sure,  —  many  repose,  and  will  repose,  in  Christian 
earth,  who  deserve,  more  than  he,  to  be  denied  the  rites 
of  sepulture. 

0  France  I  either  outside  of  consecrated  ground,  or  in 
the  Pantheon,  let  Mirabeau  have  a  tomb  1  and  let  it  have 
his  name  for  its  single  epitaph,  his  bust  for  its  only 
<»mament,  with  the  future  for  his  sole  judge. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THB  XB88ENGBB. 

On  the  morning  of  April  2,  an  hour  or  ao  before  Mirabeaa 
breathed  his  last,  a  naval  officer,  wearing  hia  uniform  as 
captain  of  a  ship,  came  along  the  Rue  Saint  Honorfi,  and 
turned  towards  the  Tuileries,  passing  through  Rue  Saint 
Louis  and  Rue  J^helle. 

At  the  end  of  the  Cour  des  Ecuries  he  turned  to  the 
right,  climbed  over  the  chains  which  separated  the 
stables  from  the  interior  courtyard,  returned  the  salute 
of  the  sentinel  who  presented  arms,  and  entered  the 
Swiss  Courtyard. 

Like  a  man  to  whom  the  way  is  fitmiliar,  he  then  went 
up  a  small  staircase,  used  by  the  servants,  which,  throng 
a  long  and  winding  corridor,  communicated  with  the 
King's  private  office. 

On  perceiving  him  the  valet  uttered  a  ciy  of  surprias, 
almost  of  joy ;  but  the  new-comer  placed  his  fingers  on 
his  lips,  as  he  said:  ''Monsieur  Hue,  can  the  King 
receive  me  sooni" 

''  The  King  is  with  General  Lafayette,  to  whom  he  ia 
giving  his  orders  for  the  day ;  but  as  soon  as  the  General 
leaves  —  " 

"  You  will  announce  me  t " 

"  Oh,  that  *s  hardly  necessary  !  His  Majesty  expects 
you,  and  yesterday  evening  gave  orders  for  you  to  be 
admitted  as  soon  as  you  arrived." 
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At  that  moment  they  heard  the  small  bell  jingle  in 
the  King's  office. 

''There I*'  said  the  yalet  ''Probably  the  King  is 
ringing,  in  order  to  inquire  about  you." 

'^  Go  in.  Monsieur  Hue,  and  lose  no  time,  —  if,  indeed, 
the  King  is  free,  and  can  see  me." 

The  valet  opened  the  door,  and  almost  instantly  an- 
nounced the  visitor,  —  a  proof  that  the  King  was  done. 
Chamy  entered  quickly,  and  with  respectful  earnestness 
approached  the  Kin^  who  was  saying:  ''  Let  him  come 
in!  Let  him  come  in!  I  have  been  waiting  for  him 
ever  since  yesterday." 

"  Sire/'  said  the  Count,  ''  I  am  a  few  hours  behind- 
hand, as  it  appears ;  but  I  hope  your  Miyesty  will  pardon 
me,  when  you  learn  the  reasons  of  my  tardiness." 

^Come,  come.  Monsieur  de  Chamy.  I  was  waiting 
impatiently  for  you,  it  is  true  ;  but  to  begin  with,  I  agree 
with  you,  that  only  an  important  matter  could  make  your 
journey  less  rapid  than  it  might  have  been.  You  are 
here,  and  you  are  welcome  I "  and  he  offered  the  Count 
his  hand,  which  the  Count  kissed  respectfully. 

^  Sire,"  said  Chamy,  as  he  observed  the  King's  impa- 
tience, "  I  received  your  orders  day  before  yesterday,  in 
the  night,  and  I  started  from  Montm^dy  yesterday  morn- 
ing, at  three  o'clock." 

"  How  did  you  travel  1 " 

''By  postohaLBe.** 

^  That  explains  the  few  hours  of  delay,"  said  the  Eling, 
smiling. 

"Sire,  I  came  at  full  speed, -» at  such  a  rate  that  I 
should  have  been  here  by  ten  or  eleven  last  night,  and 
perhaps  sooner,  if  I  had  taken  the  direct  route ;  but  I 
wished  to  inform  myself  as  to  the  chances,  good  or  bad, 
of  the  route  chosen  by  your  Majesty.     I  wanted  to  know 
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devoted  friends*  about  fifty  gentlemen,  hurried  to  the 
Tuilenee,  to  offer  me  their  lives.  It  wms  immediately 
noised  abroad  that  a  conspiracy  for  carrying  me  away 
had  been  brought  to  light.  Lafayette  was  hurried  off 
to  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  under  the  i»«text  that 
there  was  a  row  near  the  ruins  of  the  BastOle.  Furious 
at  being  duped,  he  returned  to  the  Tuileries,  which  he 
entered  sword  in  hand,  with  bayonets  paraded  in  itont 
of  him,  and  arrested  and  disarmed  our  poor  friends. 
Pistols  and  knives  were  found  on  some  of  them.  Each 
had  taken  any  weapon  readiest  to  his  hand.  Good  I 
That  day  will  be  entered  in  history  under  a  new  name. 
It  will  be  celled  the  Day  of  the  Chevaliers  du  Poignaid." 

^Oh  Sire,  Sire,  in  what  terrible  times  we  live  1  **  said 
Chamy,  shaking  his  head. 

^  But  listen  1 — Every  year  we  drive  to  Sunt  dood,  — 
an  agreeable  as  well  as  a  customary  diversion.  Well,  day 
before  yesterday  we  ordered  the  carriages.  When  we 
went  down  to  the  courtyard,  we  found  fifteen  hundred 
people  around  those  carriages.  We  took  our  seats  in 
them,  but  it  was  impossible  to  drive  on.  The  pec^Io 
grabbed  the  horses'  bridles,  and  declared  that  I  meant 
to  run  away,  but  should  n't  After  an  hour  of  wasted 
effort,  we  had  to  come  back.  The  Queen  cried  with 
vexation." 

^'But  wasn't  Ls&y^te  there  to  compel  the  populace 
to  respect  your  Migesty  t " 

'^  Lafayette  t  Do  you  know  what  he  didi  He  had 
them  sound  the  tocsin  on  Saint  Boch.  He  ran  to  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  to  ask  for  the  red  flag,  in  order  to  declare 
the  country  in  danger.  — The  countiy  in  danger,  because 
the  King  and  Queen  were  going  to  Saint  Cloud  I  —  Do 
you  know  who  refused  him  the  red  flag,  and  even  snatched 
it  from  his  hands^^for  he  already  held  iti    Dantool 
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Then  he  pretended  that  Danton  had  sold  himself  to  me, 
«^that  Danton  received  from  me  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  month.  —  That 's  where  we  stand,  mj  dear  Count, 
without  counting  MirabeaU|  who  is  dying,  —  who  is  per- 
haps dead,  at  this  very  hour.*' 

^  All  the  more  reason  for  making  haste,  Sire.*' 

*'  That 's  what  we  're  going  to  do.  Tell  me  what  you 
decided  over  there  with  Bouill^.  Everything  is  strong 
there,  I  hope.  That  little  affair  at  Nancy  furnished  an 
occasion  for  increasing  his  command,  and  putting  fr^sh 
troops  at  his  disposal" 

"  Yes,  Sire ;  but  unhappily  the  arrangements  of  the 
Minister  of  War  ran  counter  to  ours.  He  has  withdrawn 
the  regiment  of  Saxon  hussars,  and  refuses  to  send  the 
Swiss  regiments.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  Bouill^  re- 
tained the  regiment  of  Bouillon  infantry  at  the  Montm^dy 
fortress." 

*'  The  War  Minister  suspects,  then  1 '' 

''  No,  Sire.  It  was  only  a  coincidence ;  but  no  matter  1 
In  such  enterprises,  we  must  take  the  chances  of  fire  and 
accident ;  but  if  an  enterprise  is  well  conducted,  there  are 
always  ninety  chances  of  success  out  of  a  hundred." 

''Well  then,  as  that  is  so,  let  us  return  to  our  own 
affairs." 

"Sire,  your  Majesty  is  still  determined  to  follow  the 
route  through  Ch&Ions,  Sainte  Menehould,  Clermont,  Va- 
rennes,  and  Stenay,  —  although  that  route  is  at  least 
twenty  leagues  longer  than  the  others,  and  there  is  no 
post-agency  at  V arennes  1 " 

"  1  have  already  explained  to  Bouill^  my  motives  for 
preferring  that  road." 

''Tes,  Sire,  and  ho  transmitted  to  us  your  Majesty's 
orders  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  accordance  with  these 
orders  that  I  have  marked  out  the  route,  bush  by  bush, 
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stone  by  etone.    The  chart  should  be  in  your  M^esty's 

"  And  it  is  a  model  of  cleftmess,  mj  dear  Count  I 
know  the  route  abont  as  well  as  if  I  hod  taken  the  tzip 
myself." 

"  Well,  Sire,  bera  ia  the  information  gained  from  my 
last  jonmey,  to  be  added  to  the  rest." 

"  Speak,  Monsieur  de  Cbamy,  and  I  wiU  listen ;  and  tat 
greater  cleameaa,  here  is  the  map,  prepared  by  youraelf." 

As  be  spoke,  the  King  drew  from  a  portfolio  this  map^ 
which  he  spread  on  the  table.  This  map  was  not  en- 
graved,  but  drawn  by  hand.  As  Cbamy  ha^  said,  not  a 
tree,  not  a  rock  was  missing,  and  the  map  was  tbe  reanlt 
of  eight  months'  labor.  Chamy  and  the  King  bent  onr 
this  chart 

"  Sire,"  said  Chamy,  "  tlie  real  danger  for  youi  Usjee^ 
begins  at  Suinte  Menehonld,  and  ceases  at  Stenay.  It  is 
over  those  eighteen  leagues  that  we  should  apmad  our 
detachments." 

"Could  they  not  come  yet  nearer  to  Paris,  Monseor 
de  Chamy, — as  far  as  (^fUons,  for  example  t" 

"Sire,  it  would  be  di£ficiilt  Ch&lona  is  too  strong  » 
town  for  anything  efficacious  to  be  aooomplisbed  there  Gxr 
your  Majesty's  safety,  by  forty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred 
men,  if  that  safety  should  be  endangered.  Besides, 
Bonill^  can  be  lesponuble  for  nothing,  after  leaving  Sainte 
Menehould.  The  best  ho  can  do  —  and  he  bade  me  diacoss 
this  with  your  Majesty  —  is  to  [dace  his  first  detachment 
at  Sommevelle  Bridge.  — Yon  see,  Sire,  here  it  ia,  on  th« 
map,  —  tbe  first  post-station  beyond  Chalona  ;  "  and 
Chamy  pointed  out  with  his  finger  the  place  in  question. 

"So,"  said  the  King,  "  in  ten  or  tweWe  hours  we  diontd 
be  at  ChUons.  In  bow  many  hours  did  you  make  your 
whole  uiiirlv  l..!Vi:iiB8l" 
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"Sire,  in  thirty-six  hours." 

"  But  that  was  in  a  light  vehicle,  and  yon  had  with  you 
only  one  seirant." 

**  Sire,  I  lost  three  hours  on  the  journey,  in  examining 
the  neighborhood  of  Yarennes,  to  see  where  relays  of 
horses  had  best  be  placed,  —  whether  this  side  of  the 
town,  towards  Sainte  Menehould,  or  the  other  side,  towards 
Dun.  We  will  revert  to  that  again  presently.  Those 
three  lost  hours  will  compensate  for  the  weight  of  your 
coach.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  King  could  go  from  Paris 
to  Montm^y  in  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  hours." 

''And  what  did  you  decide  about  the  relays  at  Yarennesi 
That's  the  important  point.  We  must  be  sure  not  to 
miss  our  horses." 

"  Yes,  Sire ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  relays  should 
be  stationed  beyond  the  town,  on  the  side  towards  Dun." 

''On  what  do  you  base  that  opinion  1" 

"  On  the  situation  of  the  town.  Sire." 

"  Describe  the  locality,  Count." 

"Sire,  it  is  easily  done.  I  have  passed  through  Ya- 
rennes  five  or  six  times,  siuce  I  left  Paris,  and  yesterday 
I  remained  there  over  noon,  —  three  hours.  Yarennes 
is  a  small  town  of  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Yil- 
lages,  separated  by  the  Eiver  Aire,  and  connected  only 
by  the  bridge  which  spans  the  river.  If  your  Majesty 
will  follow  me  on  the  map  —  There,  Sire,  there  it  is, 
near  the  Argonne  Forest,  on  the  very  edge  of  it !  —  See  1 " 

**Yes,  here  I  am,**  said  the  King.  "The  highway 
makes  a  tremendous  elbow,  in  the  forest,  so  as  to  reach 
Clermont.*' 

"  Even  so,  Sire." 

"  But  all  this  does  not  show  me  why  you  would  place 
our  relays  beyond  Yarennes,  rather  than  this  side  of  it.'' 
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"  Wut,  Sire.  The  bridge  which  lettds  &om  one  nllage 
to  the  other,  is  commanded  hj  a  high  tower.  This  tower, 
the  old  tower  of  a  tollhouse,  is  eituated  in  a  ^ooinj, 
dark,  narrow  place.  The  least  obatade  would  obstract 
the  way.  Aa  there  is  some  risk  to  be  nm,  better  take 
the  chanoea  of  getting  over  this  bridge,  with  the  honea 
and  postilions  from  Clermont,  rather  than  change  hones 
five  bnndred  paces  this  side  of  that  bridge,  which,  if 
the  King  thould  be  recognised,  could  be  guarded  and 
defended,  —  if  a  simple  alarm  was  given,  —  bj  three  or 
four  men." 

"  That  is  seuuble,"  aaid  the  King,  "  though  in  caae  of 
any  difficulty,  you  will  be  there." 

"  That  will  be  at  once  my  duty  and  honor,  if  the  King 
judges  me  BO  worthy." 

The  King  again  ofiered  bis  hand  to  Chamy,  and  aaid : 
"  So  Bouill^  has  already  marked  the  sections,  and  ohoeen 
the  men  who  are  to  dot  the  way." 

"  With  your  approbation,  —  yes.  Sire." 

"  Has  he  given  you  a  memorandum  on  this  subject  T " 

Chamy  drew  out  a  folded  paper,  and  presented  it  re- 
speotfully  to  the  King.    The  King  unfolded  it  and  read  : 

The  opinion  of  the  Maiquis  de  Bouillfi  is,  that  the  military 
detachments  should  not  go  beyond  Saint  Uenehonld,  on  tbs 
Paris  side.  If,  however,  the  King  insists  that  they  should  be 
sent  ss  far  as  Sommevelle  Bridge,  I  would  atatiou,  as  fidlow*, 
the  forces  destined  to  serve  ss  his  escort : 

1.  At  Sommevelle  Bridge,  forty  huasars  &om  the  Lanzun 
S^iment,  commanded  by  Choiaeul,  with  Lieutenant  Boudet 
auder  hie  orders. 

2.  At  Sainte  Uenehould,  thirty  dragoons  from  the  Bojal 
B^iment,  commanded  hy  Captain  Dandoins. 

3.  At  Clermont,  a  bnndred  dtagooni  from  JVommmt'* 
7t'.'!.'iriient,and  forty  from  the  Royal,  commanded  by  Charles 
du  UiiUisB. 
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4.  At  Yaiennes,  sixty  hoflsan  from  Lanznns  Regiment, 
commanded  by  Bohiig,  Jules  (not  Louis)  de  Bouill^  and 
Baigecourt 

6.  At  Dun,  a  hundred  huaeaxs  from  Lauzun's  Regiment, 
commanded  by  Captain  Deslon. 

6.  At  Mouzay,  fifty  horaemen  from  the  Royal  Qerman, 
conunanded  by  Captain  Quntzer. 

7.  Lastlyi  at  Stenay,  the  Royal  Gennan  Regiment,  under 
its  lieutenant-colonel,  Baron  de  MandelL 

After  reading  thia  memorandum  the  King  said :  *'  This 
appears  to  me  very  well;  but  as  these  detachments 
must  be  stationed  in  the  villages  or  cities  two  or  three 
days  beforehand^  what  pretext  can  be  given  for  their 
presence  1 " 

^  Sire,  the  pretext  is  provided  for.  They  will  be  ordered 
to  act  as  escorts  for  messengers  bringing  a  large  sum  of 
money,  sent  by  the  Minister  of  War  to  the  army  in  the 
north." 

''Then  all  is  provided  for/'  said  the  King,  with  evident 
aatiafaction. 

Chamy  bowed. 

''  And  speaking  of  a  remittance  of  money,"  said  the 
King,  ''  do  you  know  whether  Bouill^  received  the  million 
I  sent  him  r' 

''Tea,  Sire.  Only,  your  Majesty  knows  this  million 
was  in  attignaUf  and  those  bonds  are  now  twenty  per 
cent  below  par."  These  notes  had  just  been  placed  in 
the  financial  market. 

''  And  could  you  discount  them  at  that  rate  %  " 

**  Sire,  a  fiiithful  subject  of  your  Majesty  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  take  them,  for  his  own  use,  at  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns,— that  is,  without  discount." 

The  King  looked  at  Chamy.     '^  And  the  rest,  Count  Y  ** 

^  The  rest  were  discounted  for  Louis  de  Bouill^  by  his 
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father's  banker,  Moneieur  Pemgaux,  who  gave  him  the 
amount  in  lettera  of  exchange  on  the  Bethmanns  of 
Frankfort,  who  have  already  accepted  this  credit,  liaaey 
wilt  be  forthcoming,  at  the  proper  time." 

"  Thanks,  Monsieur,"  said  King  Louis.  "  Meanwhile, 
70U  must  tell  me  the  name  of  this  lojal  iervant,  who  haa 
perbape  compromised  hia  fortune,  in  order  to  fiimish  thia 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  BouilM." 

"  Sire,  this  faithfiil  servant  is  rich,  and  oonaequently 
claims  no  merit  for  what  he  haa  done." 

"  Never  mind,  Monsieur,  the  King  wishes  to  know  hia 

"  Sire,"  responded  Chamy,  "  the  sole  Goudition  h« 
placed  upon  this  service  to  your  Majesty,  was  that  be 
might  remain  unknown." 

"  Then  you  know  him  1 " 

"  I  know  him.  Sire," 

"  Monaienr  de  Chamy,"  said  the  King,  with  that  soulful 
dignity  which  he  occasionally  displayed,  "  here  ia  a  ring^ 
which  is  Tery  precious  to  me."  Ha  draw  a  plain  gold 
ring  Irom  his  finger.  "  I  took  this  from  the  hand  of  my 
dying  father,  as  I  kissed  that  hand,  cold  in  death.  Therein 
lies  its  value,  for  it  has  no  other ;  but  to  a  heart  able  to 
understand  me,  this  ring  will  become  more  precious  than 
a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  Repeat  to  this  &ithfiil 
friend  what  I  tell  you,  and  give  him  this  ring,  ia  my 
name." 

A  couple  of  team  escaped  from  Chamy'a  ayes.  His 
breast  swelled  and  palpitated.  He  knelt  on  one  knee, 
to  reReive  the  ring  from  the  King's  bands. 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened,  without  an- 
nouncement.  The  King  turned  quickly,  for  this  was  an 
infiractioa  of  the  royal  etiquette,  and  was  considered  a 
alt,  if  not  ezoosed  hj  a  great  neceaaity. 
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It  waa  the  Qaeen.  The  Queen  was  pale,  and  held  a 
pi4>er  in  her  hand ;  but  at  the  sight  of  the  kneeling  County 
kissing  the  King's  ring,  and  putting  it  on  his  own  finger, 
she  dropped  the  paper,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment. 

Chamy  rose,  and  respectfully  saluted  the  Queen,  who 
stammered  between  her  teeth :  **  Monsieur  de  Chamy  1 
—  Monsieur  de  Chamy  1  —  here  I  —  with  the  King !  — 
at  the  Tuileries  —  f  and  then  she  added  to  herself: 
"And  I  did  not  know  it!'* 

There  was  such  sorrow  in  the  poor  Queen's  eyes,  that 
Chamy,  who  divined  the  end  of  her  sentence,  though  he 
oould  not  hear  it,  took  two  steps  towards  her. 

"  I  have  just  arrived,"  he  said,  ''  and  was  about  asking 
permission  to  present  my  homage  to  your  Majesty." 

The  blood  rose  to  the  Queen's  cheeks.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  she  had  heard  Chamy's  voice,  and  longer  stiU 
since  she  had  heard,  in  that  voice,  the  sweet  intonation 
which  he  gave  to  these  few  words. 

She  extended  both  hands,  as  if  to  go  to  him;  but 
almost  instantly  she  recovered  herself,  and  placed 
one  hand  on  her  heart,  which  was  doubtless  beating 
violently. 

Chamy  saw  all,  understood  alL  Although  it  has 
required  many  lines,  in  which  to  describe  and  explain 
these  sensations,  they  all  developed  themselves  in  the 
little  time  it  took  the  King  to  pick  up  the  paper 
which  had  escaped  from  the  Queen's  grasp,  and  which 
a  current  of  air  —  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  door 
while  the  window  also  was  open  —  had  blown  to  the 
end  of  the  room. 

The  King  read  what  was  written  on  the  paper,  but 
without  understanding  it ;  so  he  asked :  "  What  do 
these  three  words  mean, — flee/  flee/  flee/ — and  this 
fragment  of  a  signature  1 " 
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''Sire/'  responded  the  Queeu,  ''they  mean  that  Mirar 
beau  died  ten  minutes  ago,  and  sends  us  this  djixig 
oounseL" 

« Madame,"  said  the  King,  "  this  oounsel  shall  be 
followed,  for  it  is  good,  and  the  time  has  now  oome 
for  putting  it  into  execution*'* 

Turning  to  Chamj  he  continued  :  ''You  can  follow 
the  Queen  to  her  apartments,  and  tell  her  alL" 

The  Queen  raised  herself,  looked  alternately  at 
Chamy  and  the  King,  and  then  said :  "  Come  with 
me,   Monsieur." 

She  went  out  precipitately;  for  she  felt  it  would  be 
impossible,  if  she  remained  an  instant  longer,  to  conceal 
the  conflicting  emotions  within  her  heart 

Chamy  bowed  again  to  the  King,  and  followed  Mario 
Antoinette. 


II 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THB  FB0MI8& 

Thb  Qneen  regained  her  own  apartments,  and  fell  upon 
a  sofa,  making  a  sign  for  Ghamy  to  close  tlie  door  behind 
him. 

Fortunately  the  boudohr  which  they  entered  was  de- 
serted, Doctor  Gilbert  having  requested  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  the  Queen  without  witnesses,  in  order  to 
tell  her  what  had  happened,  and  to  give  her  Mirabeau's 
last  words. 

Hardly  was  she  seated  when  her  too  fuU  heart  over- 
flowed, and  she  sobbed  pitifully. 

These  sobs  were  so  genuine  and  so  deep,  that  they 
went  to  the  bottom  of  Cbamy's  heart,  and  stirred  up 
the  remnants  of  his  passion. 

We  say  the  remnants  of  his  passion,  because  such  a 
passion,  as  we  have  seen  quicken  and  glow  and  bum  in 
the  heart  of  this  man,  is  never  wholly  extinguished, 
unless  there  comes  to  it  one  of  those  terrible  shocks 
which  make  love  give  place  to  hate. 

Ghamy  was  in  such  a  strange  situation  as  only  those 
can  appreciate  who  have  been  iu  similar  situations.  He 
had  an  old  and  a  new  passion  on  his  hands  at  the  same 
time  j  and  there  is  a  certain  English  poet  who  says  some- 
thing about  being  "  off  with  the  old  love,  before  we  are 
on  with  the  new." 

He  had  learned  to  love  Andr6e  with  all  the  fire  of  his 
heart,  yet  he  loved  the  Queen  with  all  the  pity  of  his 
aouL 
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At  each  laceration  of  her  poor  love,  a  laoeration  cuued 
by  egotism,  — -that  ie,  by  the  excess  of  that  low,  — he 
bad,  so  to  speak,  felt  his  heart  bleed  for  the  woman ;  and 
each  time,  mideretandiDg  this  egotism,  like  all  to  whom 
a  past  amour  has  become  a  burden,  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  eicuse  it. 

Whenever  this  genuine  grief  burst  forth  in  his  presence, 
without  recriminations  and  reproaches,  be  measured  the 
depth  of  the  Queen's  love.  He  recalled  what  human 
prejudices,  what  social  duties,  this  woman  had  deapiaed 
for  bis  sake.  Bending  over  this  abyss,  he  could  not 
prevent  himself  from  dropping  a  r^retful  tear  and  a 
oonsoling  word. 

When,  however,  reproaches  mingled  with  her  soba, 
and  recriminations  found  expression  on  her  lipe,  he  im- 
mediately remembered  the  tyranny  of  her  passion,  her 
absolute  will,— the  royal  despotism  which  was  always 
mixed  with  her  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  the  oat- 
come  of  her  pasaioD,  —  then  Chamy  straightened  him- 
self against  this  tyranny,  armed  himself  against  thia 
despotism,  entered  into  combat  with  this  will.  He 
mentally  compared  Andre's  sweet  and  unalterable  &oe 
with  the  Queen's;  and  he  gave  the  preference  to  that 
statue,  all  ice  as  be  believed  it  to  be,  rather  than  to 
this  passionate  image,  always  ready  to  launch  the  li^t> 
nings  of  her  love,  ber  jealousy,  w  her  pride. 

On  thia  occasion  the  Queen  wept  without  speaking. 
It  was  more  than  a  year  since  she  had  seen  Chamy. 
Faithful  to  the  promise  he  had  made  the  King,  during 
•11  this  time  the  Count  had  concealed  himself  ftwn  nearly 

Fur  aa  unprecedented  time,  therefore,  the  Queen  bad 
remained  in  the  densest  ignoianoe  oouceming  the  welfare 
—  yes,  and  the  whereabonts — of  one  who  bad  been  ao 
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doeely  allied  to  her,  during  the  two  or  three  years  pre- 
ceding, that  she  then  fancied  it  quite  impossible  to  separ 
rate  one  heart  from  the  other,  without  breaking  both. 

Yet,  as  we  know,  Chamj  had  left  her,  without  even 
telling  her  his  destination.  There  was  this  one  consola- 
tion, however,  —  she  knew  him  to  be  employed  in  the 
King's  service,  and  in  such  a  way  that  she  could  say  to 
herself:  ''In  working  for  the  King,  he  works  also  for 
me ;  and  so  he  is  forced  to  think  of  me,  even  if  he  wishes 
to  foi^t  me." 

It  was  a  feeble  consolation  to  know  that  his  remem- 
brance reached  her  on  the  rebound,  when  for  a  long  time 
it  had  belonged  to  her  directly  and  alone. 

Meeting  Ghamy  again,  at  a  moment  when  she  least 
expected  to  see  him,  finding  him  with  the  King  on  his 
return,  almost  on  the  same  spot  where  she  saw  him  on 
the  day  of  his  sudden  departure,  all  the  sorrows  which 
had  stung  her  soul  during  the  Count's  long  absence  — 
all  the  thoughts  which  had  tormented  her  heart,  all  the 
tears  which  had  burned  her  eyes— rushed  back  upon 
her  in  one  tumultuous  flood,  inundating  her  cheeks,  and 
filling  her  bosom  with  all  the  anguish  she  fondly  believed 
to  be  vanished,  all  the  sorrows  she  had  tried  to  relegate 
to  the  past 

She  wept  for  the  sake  of  weeping.  Her  tears  must 
stifle  her,  if  they  could  not  find  egress. 

She  wept  without  speaking  a  word.  Was  it  from  joy  Y 
Was  it  from  sorrow  1  From  both,  perhaps;  for  eveiy 
powerful  emotion  takes  the  form  of  tears. 

Also  without  speaking,  and  therefore  with  more  love 
than  respect,  Chamy  approached  the  Queen,  drew  from 
her  face  one  of  the  hands  which  covered  it,  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  that  hand. 

''Madame,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  tell  you  thero 
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has  not  been  an  hour,  since  the  day  vbeti  I  took  leftva 
of  you,  when  I  was  not  busy  in  your  beh&l£" 

"Oh  Cbarny,  Cbamy,  there  was  a  time  when  yon 
would  have  been  less  busy  in  my  behalf  but  would 
have  thought  of  me  much  more." 

"Madame,  I  was  charged  with  a  grave  reeponaibili^. 
This  responaibility  imposed  upon  me  the  most  absolute 
silence,  till  my  mission  should  be  completed.  This  oom- 
pletion  has  been  achieved  only  to^Iay.  To-day  I  can 
see  you  again,  I  can  talk  with  you;  whereas,  until 
to-day,  I  could  not  even  write." 

"  You  have  given  a  beautiful  example  of  loyalty, 
Olivier,"  dolefully  said  the  Queen ;  "  and  I  regret  but 
one  thing,  —  that  yoa  were  only  able  to  do  this  at  tbe 
expense  of  another  sentiment." 

"  Madame,  permit  me,  since  I  have  the  Kin^a  per- 
mission,  to  inform  yoa  what  has  been  done  for  yoor 
safety." 

"  Oh  Chamy,  Ctiamy,  have  yoa  ooihing  more  pressing 
to  say  to  me ) ' 

She  pressed  the  Count's  hand  tendeiiy,  and  gave  him 
such  a  look  as  would  once  have  made  him  devote  his  life 
to  her,  —  a  life  he  waa  still  ready  to  sacrifice  for  faer, 
though  not  perhaps  to  consecrate  it  to  her  desires. 

As  she  thus  regarded  him,  she  noticed  that  he  waa  not 
B  dusty  traveller,  just  descended  from  a  postchaise,  but 
an  elegant  courtier,  who  shows  hia  devotion  by  adherence 
to  the  mles  of  etiquette.  Hia  toilet  was  so  complete, 
that  even  this  fastidious  Qvem  could  find  do  bult ;  and 
yet  the  wohmm  was  evidently  dissatisfied  therewith. 

"  When  did  you  arrive  t "  she  asked. 

"  I  have  just  arrived,  Madame." 

"And  you  come — 1" 

"  From  ^foatmidy." 
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''Then  yon  have  trayeUed  oyer  half  the  breadth  of 
France  ?  ** 

"I  haye  trayelled  nmety  leagues  since  yesterday 
morning." 

**  On  horseback,  or  by  carriage  1 " 
By  postchaise." 

How  is  ity  after  so  long  a  journey,  —  excuse  my  ques- 
tionsy  Chamy  !  —  that  you  are  as  weU  brushed,  polished, 
and  combed,  as  one  of  Lafayette's  aides,  coming  from 
headquarters)  Was  the  news  you  brought  of  so  little 
importance  1  ** 

**Yery  important,  on  the  contrary,  Madame;  but  I 
thought  if  I  came  to  the  courtyard  of  the  Tuileries  in 
a  postchaiae,  coyered  with  mud  or  dust,  I  should  arouse 
cariosity.  The  King  has  told  me,  within  the  hour,  how 
narrowly  you  are  all  watched ;  and  when  I  heard  this, 
I  congratulated  myself  on  haying  taken  the  precaution 
to  come  afoot  and  in  my  uniform,  like  a  simple  officer 
returning  to  Court,  after  an  absence  of  a  week  or  two." 

The  Queen  squeezed  Chamy's  hand  conyulsively.  One 
could  see  that  a  last  question  rankled  in  her  mind,  and 
that  she  had  more  difficulty  in  formulating  that  question, 
than  was  demanded  by  its  apparent  importance.  She 
decided  upon  another  form  of  interrogation,  and  said, 
with  a  stifled  yoice:  ''Ah,  yes  I  I  foigot  you  had  a 
lodging-place  in  Paris!" 

Chamy  started.  Not  until  then  did  he  see  the  object 
of  all  these  questions. 

''Me,  a  lodging  in  Paris  1  And  where  may  it  be^ 
Madame ) " 

The  Queen  made  an  effort.  "  In  the  Rue  Coq  Heron. 
Isn't  that  where  the  Countess  lives  1 " 

Chamy  was  ready  to  kick,  like  a  horse,  who  feels  the 
spur  in  the  liying  wound ;  but  there  was  such  hesitation 
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in  the  Queen's  voice,  sncli  an  expression  of  grief,  that  he 
pitied  her  suffenngSy  —  she,  so  proud  and  self-controlled^ 
—  and  would  not  let  her  discoTer  the  emotion  which 
overcame  him. 

With  an  accent  of  profound  sorrow,  not  entirely  caused 
hj  the  Queen's  suffering,  he  said  :  "  I  believe  I  had  the 
honor  of  telling  you,  before  my  departure,  that  the  man- 
sion of  Madame  de  Chamy  is  not  mine.  I  went  to  the 
rooms  of  my  brother,  Viscount  Isidore^  and  there  changed 
my  clothes." 

The  Queen  uttered  a  joyful  cry,  and  sank  upon  her 
knees,  pressing  her  lips  to  Chamy 's  hand.  With  equal 
rapidity  he  grasped  her  under  the  arms  and  raised  her, 
crying,  as  he  did  so  :  ''Oh  Madame,  what  are  you 
doing  1 " 

**  I  thank  you,  Olivier,"  she  said,  in  so  mild  a  voice 
that  Chamy  felt  the  tears  come  into  his  own  eyes. 

''  Thank  me  1    My  God,  and  for  what  ?  " 

'*  For  what )  Ton  ask  me  for  what  1  For  giving  me 
the  one  completely  joyftd  moment  I  have  had  since  your 
departiure.  My  God  I  I  know  this  is  insensate  folly,  — > 
this  jealousy,  —  but  it  is  worthy  of  pity.  Tou  also  were 
jealous  at  one  time,  Chamy ;  but  you  have  forgotten  it 
now.  Oh,  these  men !  When  they  are  jealous,  they  are 
happy,  for  they  can  fight  with  their  rivals,  —  kill  and  be 
killed ;  but  women  can  only  weep,  even  when  they  know 
how  useless,  how  dangerous  are  their  tears ;  for  we  know 
very  well  that  our  tears,  instead  of  attracting  toward  us 
those  for  whom  they  are  shed,  drive  them  farther  away. 
This  is  the  vertigo  of  love.  It  sees  the  abyss,  and 
plunges  into  it,  instead  of  drawing  farther  away.  Thank 
you  once  more,  Olivier.  Tou  see,  I  am  joyous,  and  weep 
no  longer." 

Indeed,  the  Queen  tried  to  laugh ;  but  as  it^  throu^ 
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her  sorrows,  she  had  forgotten  how  to  be  merry,  her 
laughter  had  so  doleful  and  grieved  an  accent  that  the 
Count  was  startled.  *'  Oh  mj  God/'  he  murmured,  "  can 
it  be  that  she  has  suffered  so  much  1 " 

Marie  Antoinette  clasped  her  hands  as  she  said: 
'*  Thanks  be  to  thee,  oh  Lord  I  for  in  the  day  when  he 
understands  my  sorrow,  he  will  not  haye  strength  enough 
to  wholly  cease  loving  me." 

Chamy  felt  himself  on  a  declivity,  where  he  would 
soon  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  equilibrium.  He 
made  an  effort  to  sweep  backwards,  as  skaters  do,  even 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  the  ice  over  which  they  glide. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  will  you  not  allow  me  to  harvest 
the  fruit  of  this  long  absence,  by  explaining  what  I  have 
been  so  happy  in  doing  for  you  ? " 

"  Ah  Chamy,**  responded  the  Queen,  *'  I  like  better 
something  else,  as  I  told  you  just  now ;  but  you  are 
right.  The  woman  must  not  too  long  forget  that  she 
is  a  queen.  Speak  on.  Monsieur  Ambassador.  The 
woman  has  already  obtained  all  she  had  any  right  to 
expect,  and  the  Queen  listens." 

Then  Chamy  told  her  all :  how  he  had  been  sent  to 
Monsieur  de  Bouill^ ;  how  young  Count  Louis  had  last 
year  come  to  Paris ;  how  Chamy  himself  had  surveyed 
the  route,  bush  by  bush,  by  which  the  Queen  was  to 
flee;  how,  finally,  he  had  come  to  tell  the  King  there 
was  no  longer  any  material  reason  why  the  project 
should  not  be  put  into  immediate  execution. 

The  Queen  heard  Chamy  with  great  attention,  and 
also  with  profound  appreciation.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  simple  devotion  should  go  so  far.  Love,  pas- 
sionate and  anxious  love,  alone  could  anticipate  such 
obstacles,  and  invent  the  methods  for  surmounting 
them. 
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She  therefore  heard  him  through.  When  he  had 
finished,  she  said,  regarding  him  with  an  expression  ol 
snpreme  tenderness :  **  Ton  will  then  he  vesrj  happy  in 
saying  mef* 

"  What  1  Can  you  ask  me  that  1  Why,  it  is  the 
dream  of  my  ambition ;  and  if  I  suoceed,  it  wiU  be  the 
glory  of  my  life !  *' 

'^I  should  be  more  pleased  if  it  were  simply  the 
recompense  of  your  love,"  said  the  Queen,  sadly. 
**  Never  mind  !  Ton  warmly  desire  that  this  great 
work  of  rescuing  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Dauphin 
of  France  should  be  accomplished  by  yourself,  do  yon 
notl" 

**  I  await  but  your  assent,  to  devote  my  existence  to 
this  end  I " 

'*  Yes !  and  I  understand,  my  friend,  that  this  deva> 
tion  ought  to  be  free  from  all  outside  entanglements, 
all  material  affection.  It  is  impossible  that  my  husband 
and  children  should  be  rescued  by  a  hand  which  dare 
not  extend  itself  towards  them,  to  sustain  them,  if  they 
should  slip  on  that  road  which  we  are  to  travel  to- 
gether. To  you  I  commend  their  lives  and  mine^  my 
brother;  but  in  your  turn,  have  pity  on  me,  will  yoa 
not  %  " 

"  Pity  on  you,  Madame  1 "  said  Chamy. 

''Yes  1  In  such  moments,  when  I  need  all  my 
strength,  all  my  courage,  all  my  presence  of  mind,  you 
would  not,  —  it  is  a  foolish  idea,  perhaps,  but  how  can 
I  help  it  1  for  there  are  people  who  dsae  not  venture 
forth  in  the  night,  for  fear  of  spectres,  which,  when 
day  comes,  they  know  do  not  exist,  —  you  would  not 
wish  me  to  be  lost  perhaps,  for  want  of  one  promise, 
«ne  little  word)    You  would  not  —  %** 

Chamy  interrupted  the  Queen.     "Madame,  I  desire 
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the   safety  of  your   Majesty.     I  desire  the  welfare  of  I 

France.    I  desire  to  finish  the  task  which  I  have  begun. 

I  acknowledge  I  should   be   in  despair,  if  I  could  not 

make  so  feeble  a  sacrifice.     I  swear  to  you  not  to  see  ' 

Madame   de   Chamy   again,    save    by   your    Majesty's  i 

permission." 

Saluting  the  Queen,  coolly  but  respectfully,  he  with- 
drew ;  although  the  Queen,  chilled  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  these  words,  tried  to  detain  him. 

Hardly  had  Chamy  shut  the  door  behind  him,  than 
she  stretched  out  her  arms  and   cried   pitifully:  ''Oh,  j 

how  glad  I  should  be  if  it  were  myself  he  had  sworn 
not  to  seei  if  he  only  loved  me  as  he  loves  her  I  ** 


▼OL.  n.  — 
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8B0OND  SIQHT. 

On  the  following  Nineteenth  of  June,  aboot  eight  in  the 
morning,  Gilbert  was  walldng  with  long  stepe  to  and  firo 
in  his  lodgings  in  Rue  Saint  Honor^  and  now  and  then 
going  to  the  window,  to  lean  out,  like  a  man  impatiently 
expecting  somebody  who  does  not  come. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  paper,  folded  square^  through 
which  you  could  see  the  impression  of  the  writing  and 
seals  on  the  other  side.  Doubtless  this  was  a  very  im- 
portant paper,  for  twice  or  thrice,  during  these  anxious 
minutes,  Gilbert  unfolded  it,  read  it,  unfolded  it  anew, 
reperused  it,  and  refolded  it,  ouly  to  reopen  and  refold 
it  again. 

At  last  the  noise  of  a  carriage  was  heard,  stopping  at 
the  door,  and  he  ran  again  to  the  window ;  but  he  was 
too  late.  Whoever  had  come  in  the  carriage,  had  already 
entered  the  passage-way. 

Gilbert  apparently  had  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
this  personage ;  for,  pushing  open  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber, he  called  out:  ''Bastion,  open  the  door  for 
Count  Chamy,  who  is  waiting.** 

Again  he  unfolded  the  paper,  which  he  had  so  often 
perused,  when  Bastien  announced,  not  Count  Chamy,  but 
'<  M.  le  Comte  de  Cagliostro." 

This  name  was  just  then  so  tax  from  Gilbert's  thoughts 
that  he  started,  as  if  lightning  had  flashed  before  his 
eyes  and  heralded  the  thunder.    Hastfly  he  refolded  the 
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paper,  concealing  it  in  his  coat-pocket.  ^  Cagliostro  I  " 
he  repeated,  aBtonished  at  the  announcement. 

^'Oh  Lord,  yes,  myself,  my  dear  Gilhert,''  said  the 
visitor.  ''It  wasn't  I  whom  you  expected,  —  I  know 
that,  Teiy  well,  —  it  was  Chamy ;  but  Chamy  is  busy, 
—  I  will  presently  tell  you  about  what^  —  so  that  he 
won't  be  here  for  half  an  hour.  Knowing  that,  fiutb, 
I  said  to  myself :  '  Seeing  I  'm  in  his  yicinity,  I  '11  run 
in  on  Doctor  Gilbert  an  instant.'  Though  unexpected, 
I  hope  I'm  none  the  less  welcome." 

''  Dear  master,  you  know  that  at  all  hours,  by  day  or 
night,  two  doors  are  always  open  to  you  here,  —  the  door 
of  the  house  and  the  door  of  the  heart." 

''Thanks,  Gilbert.  Some  day  I  also  may  be  able  to 
prove  how  much  I  love  you.  When  that  day  comes, 
the  proof  will  not  be  wanting.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
goosip." 

"  About  whatl"  asked  Gilbert,  smiling,  for  the  advent 
of  Cagliostro  always  preluded  some  new  and  astounding 
development 

"  About  what  %  Why,  the  fashionable  topic,  —  the 
King's  near  departure." 

Gilbert  felt  himself  shivering  from  head  to  foot,  though 
the  smile  did  not  disappear  from  his  lips  for  an  instant ; 
and,  thanks  to  his  will-power,  if  he  could  not  prevent 
the  sweat  from  rolling  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  he 
could  keep  the  pallor  from  his  cheeks. 

"  As  we  shall  have  some  time  to  talk  the  matter  over, 
1 11  sit  down,"  Raid  Cagliostro,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word. 

The  first  feeling  of  terror  being  past,  Gilbert  reflected 
that  very  likely  Cagliostro  was  there  by  accident,  but 
that  his  coming  was  also  providentiaL  Having  no  secrets 
from  Gilbert,  undoubtedly  Cagliostro  would  tell  him 
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all  he  knew  about  the  royal  departure  he  had  come  to 
talk  about 

*'  Well/'  said  Cagliostro,  seeing  Gilbert  waitings  ^^  it 's 
arranged  for  to-morrow,  is  itV 

"  Dearest  master,"  said  Gilbert,  "  you  know  I  always 
let  you  talk  on  to  the  end.  Even  if  you  err,  there  is 
always  something  for  me  to  learn,  not  only  from  your 
set  speeches,  but  from  your  slightest  word." 

"  And  in  what  have  I  been  mistaken,  up  to  date  t  Was 
I  mistaken  in  predicting  the  death  of  Favras)  Yet  up 
to  the  decisive  moment,  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  his 
death  !  Was  I  wrong  in  declaring  the  King  was  intrigu- 
ing against  Mirabeau,  and  that  Mirabeau  would  not  be 
appointed  cabinet-minister)  Was  I  mistaken  in  saying 
that  Bobespierre  would  rebuild  the  scaffold  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  Bonaparte  the  throne  of  Charlemagne  t 
As  to  this  last  point,  you  cannot  yet  accuse  me  of  mis- 
takes, since  the  times  are  not  yet  ripe ;  and  part  of  these 
events  belong  to  the  end  of  this  century,  and  part  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  Kevertheless,  to-day,  my  dear 
Gilbert,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  King  proposes  to  flee 
to-morrow  night,  you  know  it  is  true,  —  you,  better  than 
anybody  else,  because  you  are  one  of  the  agents  for  this 
flight." 

"If  that  is  so,"  said  Gilbert,  "you  hardly  expect  me 
to  avow  it,  I  suppose." 

"And  what  do  I  want  of  your  avowal t  Yon  very 
well  know  that  I'm  not  only  the  living  one^  but  the 
knowing  ontP 

"  If  you  are  the  knowing  one,**  said  Gilbert,  "you  know 
the  Queen  yesterday  said  to  Monsieur  de  Montmorin,  in 
reference  to  the  refusal  of  Madame  Elizabeth  to  attend 
the  festival  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  that  she  was  much 
troubled  because  Madame  Elizabeth  would  not  go  to 
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m^dy,  win  be  asked  to  leaye  the  carriage.  Chamy^  a 
devoted  man,  who  can  be  depended  upon,  will  take  her 
place,  80  as  to  keep  his  nose  at  the  carriage  window, 
in  case  oi  need,  and  fire  off  the  two  pistols  he  has  in 
his  pocket,  if  necessary.  Then  the  Queen  will  become 
Madame  de  Eorff;  and  as  there  will  be  but  one  other 
woman  in  the  coach,  Madame  Elizabeth,  —  except  Ma- 
dame Boyale,  who  is  reckoned,  of  course,  as  one  of  the 
children, — it  would  be  useless  to  have  two  femmes  de 
ehambre  on  the  passport.  —  Perhaps  you  would  like  other 
details.  So  be  it !  The  details  are  at  your  service  f 
The  departure  was  to  have  been  on  the  First  of  June. 
Monsieur  de  Bouill^  fully  expected  it.  On  this  subject 
he  even  wrote  the  King  a  curious  letter,  in  which  he 
mvited  him,  —  urged  him,  —  to  come  at  once,  because 
the  soldiers  were  being  corrupted  day  by  day ;  and  if  his 
soldiers  were  allowed  to  take  the  Constitutional  oath,  he 
would  not  answer  for  them.  By  this  word  corrupted^ 
he  meant,"  added  Cagliostro,  in  his  jesting  mood,  "  that 
the  soldiers  are  beginning  to  understand  that  a  choice 
is  offered  them  between  a  monarchy,  which  has  sacrificed 
the  people  to  the  nobility  for  three  centuries,  —  the  pri- 
vate to  the  officer, — and  a  Constitution,  which  proclaims 
equality  before  the  law,  and  makes  promotion  the  re- 
eompense  of  merit  and  courage ;  and  that  this  ungrateful 
army  has  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the  Constitution.  Alas  1 
Neither  the  coach  nor  the  dressing-case  was  quite  done, 
and  so  it  was  impossible  to  start  on  the  First ;  which  was 
a  great  misfortune,  as,  since  the  First,  the  army  has  been 
corrupted  more  and  more,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  have  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution. 
Then  the  departure  was  set  down  for  the  Eighth ;  but 
Bomll^  received  the  intimation  of  this  date  so  tardily, 
that  it  was  now  his  turn  to  reply  that  he  was  not  ready. 
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Next,  with  one  accord,  the  Twelfth  was  decided  npoD. 
Thej  preferred  the  Eleventh ;  but  a  very  Democratio 
woman  —  one,  moreover,  who  is  the  sweetheart  of  JAoa- 
sieur  de  Gouvion,  one  of  Lafayette's  aides,  -»  Madame 
de  Bochereul,  if  you  wish  to  know  her  name,  -»  was 
engaged  in  the  household  service,  for  the  Dauphin ;  and 
they  feared  lest  she  should  see  something,  and  report  (ss 
poor  Mirabeau  once  expressed  it)  some  concealed  pot  kept 
a'  boiling  in  some  comer  of  the  palace,  after  the  fashion 
of  kings.     On  the  Twelfth  the  King  bethought  himself 
that  it  was  only  six  days  before  he  should  touch  another 
quarter's  payment  of  his  government  income, — six  mil* 
lions.   Peste !   You  will  agree  that  this  was  worth  waiting 
six  days  for,  my  dear  Gilbert.      Besides,  Leopold,  the 
grand  temporizer,  —  the  very  Fabius  of  kings,  —  had 
promised  that  by  the  Fifteenth,  fifteen  thousand  Austri- 
ans  should  occupy  the  approaches  to  Arlon.     Heavens, 
you  understand  1     It  lb  n't  the  good-will  of  these  good 
kings  which  fails  them,  but  they  have  various  little  affain 
of  their  own  to  arrange.    Austria  has  just  devoured  Liege 
and  Brabant,  and  is  digesting  both  the  city  and  prov- 
ince ;  and  Austria  lb  like  a  boarconstrictor,  —  while  it 
digests,  it  sleeps.    The  Empress  Catherine,  of  Russia,  has 
been  fighting  that  kinglet,  Gustavus  the  Third,  —  to 
whom  she  has  granted  a  truce,  in  order  to  give  him  time 
to  receive  the  Queen  of  France,  when  she  descends  from 
her  travelling  carriage,  at  Aix,  in  Savoy.     During  this 
time  Catherine  b  whetting  her  teeth  on  Turkey,  and 
gnawing  the  bones  of  Poland ;  for  she  likes  the  lion's 
marrow,  this  worthy  empress.     Philosophic  Prussia  and 
philanthropic  England  are  just  changing  their  skins,  so 
that  the  one  seasonably  ranges  over  the  borden  of  the 
Khine,  and  the  other  over  the  North  Sea.     Be  easy! 
Having  once  tasted  human  flesh,  like  Diomed's  horses. 
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these  kings  don't  care  to  eat  anything  else,  if  we  don't 
interrupt  their  delicate  feasts.  Briefly,  this  departure 
was  fixed  for  Sunday  the  Nineteenth,  at  midnight.  Then, 
on  the  Eighteenth,  a  new  despatch  was  sent,  postponing 
it  till  Monday,  the  Twentieth,  at  the  same  hour, — that  is, 
to-morrow  night,  —  an  arrangement  which  may  have  its 
inconyeniences,  as  Bouill^  has  already  given  orders  to 
all  his  detachments,  and  has  not  countermanded  them. 
^  Be  on  your  guard,  my  dear  Gilhert,  be  on  your  guard ! 
All  this  changing  wearies  the  soldiers,  and  sets  people 
a*  thinking." 

*^  Count,"  said  Gilbert,  ^'  I  will  not  dissemble  with  you. 
All  you  have  said  is  true  I  And  I  dissemble  the  less, 
because  it  was  not  my  private  opinion  that  the  King 
had  better  go  away,  —  certainly  not  that  he  should  quit 
France  ;  but  now  acknowledge  frankly,  in  view  of  his 
personal  danger,  in  view  of  personal  danger  to  the  Queen 
and  their  children,  if  the  King  is  not  allowed  to  remain 
as  a  king,  a  man,  a  husband,  a  father,  is  he  not  authorized 
to  fleer' 

''Well,  will  you  let  me  tell  you  something,  my  dear 
Gilbert  1  It  is  not  as  a  father,  not  as  a  husband,  not  as 
a  man,  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  flees  from  France. 
Neither  is  it  because  of  the  famous  Fifth  and  Sixth  of 
October.  No!  By  his  father,  from  whom  he  inherits 
everything,  he  is  a  Bourbon,  and  the  Bourbons  know  how 
to  face  danger.  He  leaves  France  because  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  is  being  modelled  after  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  the  National  Assembly,  without 
reflecting  that  such  a  model,  shaped  for  a  republic,  but 
applied  to  a  monarchy,  does  not  leave  the  King  enough 
breathable  air.  He  quits  France  on  account  of  the 
fiimous  afljEiir  over  the  Chevaliers  du  Foignard,  wherein 
your  friend  Lafayette  dealt  irreverently  with  royalty  and 
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its  (kithful  adherents.     The  King  goes  awaj  becaoae  of 
that  famous  Saint  Cloud  affiur,  when  he  wished  to  assert 
his  liberty,  and  the  people  meant  to  show  him  that  he 
was  a  prisoner.     Now  Gilbert,  you  are  honestly,  frankly, 
loyally  a  Constitutional  Boyalist,  and  believe  in  that 
pleasant  and  consoling  Utopia,  a  monarchy  tempered  by 
liberty ;   so  you  ought  to  know  one  thing,  —  namely, 
that  kings,  in  imitation  of  God,  whose  representatiyes  on 
earth  they  pretend  to  be,  haye  one  religion,  the  religion 
of  Royalty.    Not  only  are  their  persons  sacred,  haying 
been  rubbed  down  with  holy  oil  at  Rheims,  but  their 
dwellings  are  sacred,  their  seryants  are  sacred.     Their 
palace  is  a  temple,  whereinto  one  must  enter  only  in 
prayer.     Their  seryants  are  priests,  to  whom  one  should 
speak  only  on  the  knee.     One  must  not  touch  a  king; 
under  pain  of  death.     Their  attendants  must  not  be 
touched,  under  pain  of  excommunication.     Now  on  the 
day  when  they  preyented  King  Louis  from  going  to  Saint 
Cloud,  somebody  laid  hands  on  his  royal  person.     When 
the  Cheyaliers  du  Foignard  were  expelled  from  the  Tuil- 
eries,  the  King's  seryauts  were  profaned.     This  is  what 
the  King  can't  abide.     This  is  his  idea  of  the  Abominsr 
tion  of  Desolation,  set  up  in  the  Most  Holy  Place,  as 
predicted  by  Daniel  the  Prophet.     That's  why  he  re- 
called Chamy  from  Montm^dy.     That 's  why  the  King^ 
who  reftised  to  let  himself  be  spirited  away  by  Fayraa, 
or  to  escape  with  his  aunts,  consents  to  flee  to-monow, 
with   Montmorin's  passport,  —  who  did  not  know  for 
whom  he  signed  that  passport,  —  under  the  name  of 
Durand,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  servant ;  only,  as  kings 
are  kings  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  bade  them  not 
foiget  to  pack  in  his  trunks  the  red  robe,  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  he  wore  at  Cherbouig." 
While  Cagliostro  was  talking^  Gilbert  regaided  him 
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esrnestly,  as  if  he  would  dire  to  the  bottcmi  of  his 
thoughts. 

This  was  useless.  No  human  gaze  could  pierce  the 
mask  of  raillery  wherewith  this  disciple  of  Althotas 
always  coTered  his  fieuse.  Gilbert  therefore  decided  to 
questicHi  him  openly. 

**  County  all  that  you  hare  said  is  true.  I  repeat  it  I 
Neyertheless,  why  do  jou  come  to  me  with  all  this )  In 
what  capacity  do  you  present  yourself  to  mel  Come 
you  as  an  open  enemy^  to  warn  me  of  your  opposition  1 
Come  you  as  a  firiend,  to  proffer  helpl" 

''  First,  my  dear  Gilbert/'  was  the  affectiouate  reply, 
^  I  come,  as  a  teacher  might  come  to  a  pupil,  to  warn 
him  that  he  is  espousing  the  wrong  cause,  io  attaching 
himself  to  a  falling  ruin,  to  a  crumbliug  edifice,  to  a 
dying  principle  called  Monarchy.  Such  men  are  not  men 
of  the  past,  nor  even  of  the  present.  They  are  men  of 
the  future.  Abandon  that  in  which  thou  believest  not, 
for  that  in  which  we  do  believe.  Do  not  leave  the  sub- 
stance and  follow  the  shadow.  If  not  an  active  soldier 
in  the  Bevolution,  be  a  looker-on,  and  do  not  cumber 
the  road.  Mirabeau  was  a  giant;  but  even  Mirabeau 
had  to  go  down  before  the  great  work.'' 

*'  Count,"  said  Gilbert,  "  I  will  reply  to  that  appeal, 
whenever  the  King,  who  relies  upon  me,  is  in  safety. 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  has  made  me  his  confidant,  his 
auxiliary,  —  his  accomplice,  if  jou  will,  —  in  the  work 
he  has  undertaken.  I  have  accepted  the  trust,  and  I 
will  fulfil  it  to  the  end,  with  heart  open  and  eyes  shut. 
I  am  a  physician,  my  dear  Count.  Before  all  else,  I 
consider  the  physical  health  of  my  patient.  Now  then, 
you  must  answer  in  your  turn.  In  your  mysterious 
projects,  in  your  shady  combinations,  is  it  necessary  for 
this  flight  to  succeed  or  fiailY    If  you  wish  it  to  &ul,  it 
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is  uaetesB  for  us  to  contontL  Bid  ua  not  to  go,  and  we 
will  reroain,  bow  our  beads,  aod  await  the  stroke." 

"Brother,"  said  Cagliostro,  "if,  impelled  by  God,  who 
has  mapped  out  my  way,  I  should  find  it  neceaaary  to 
smite  those  whom  thy  heart  loves  or  thy  genius  protects, 
I  should  certainly  remaiu  in  the  shadow,  and  ask  oaly 
one  favor  of  the  Superhuman  Power  whom  I  obey,  —  to 
leave  thee  in  ignorance  whence  came  the  blow.  No,  if  I 
do  not  come  aa  a  friend,  —  for  I  cannot  be  the  friend  of 
kings,  I  who  have  been  their  victim,  —  I  do  not  come  as 
an  enemy.  Kay,  I  come  with  the  scales  in  hand,  to  tell 
thee  I  have  weighed  the  last  Bourbon  in  the  balances, 
and  found  him  wanting ;  but  I  have  forecast  his  destiny, 
and  do  not  believe  bis  death  wilt  affect  the  health  of  onr 
cause.  Like  Pythagoras,  I  scarcely  recognize  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  life,  even  of  the  last-created  insect ;  and 
God  forbid  that  I  should  thoughtlessly  lay  my  hand  on 
man,  the  king  of  creation.  —  I  come  here,  not  merely  to 
say,  however,  that  I  will  remain  neutral,  but  to  ask  if 
my  aid  is  needed,  which  hereby  I  proffer." 

Once  more  Gilbert  tried  to  read  Cagliostro'a  heart. 

"  Good  I  "  continued  the  Count,  resuming  his  tone  of 
raillery,  "  what  a.  skeptic  you  are.  See  here  now  !  As 
a  man  of  letters,  don't  you  kuow  the  stor7  of  the  lanoe 
of  Achilles,  which  could  both  wound  and  heall  That 
lance  I  possess.  The  woman  who  once  passed  for  the 
Queen,  in  the  thickets  of  Versailles,  might  she  not  also 
pass  for  the  Queen  in  the  apartments  of  the  Tuileries, 
or  on  some  road  the  opposite  of  that  taken  by  the  real 
fugitive  1  fVbat  1  g^'pose  is  not  to  he  despised,  my  dear 
Gilbc;rt." 

"  lie  frank  to  the  cud,  and  tell  me  why  yoa  make  as 
this  offer  1 " 

"  Oh,  it 's  very  simple,  my  dear  Doctor.    Id  order  that 
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the  King  may  quit  France,  and  leave  us  to  proclaim  a 
republic.*' 

A  republic ! "  said  the  astonished  Gilbert. 
Why  not  1 " 

My  dear  Count,  I  look  France  all  over,  from  south 
to  north,  from  east  to  west,  and  I  don't  see  a  single 
Republican ! " 

"  To  begin  with,  you  are  mistaken,  for  I  can  see  three, 
—  Potion,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  your  humble  servant. 
Those  you  can  see,  as  well  as  I  can  ;  but  I  can  see  many 
others,  whom  you  do  not  see,  but  whom  you  will  see, 
when  it  is  time  for  them  to  appear.  Then  rely  upon  me 
to  make  a  theatrical  display  that  will  astonish  you. 
Only,  I  desire  that  the  accompanying  accidents  in  the 
transformation  shall  not  be  too  grave;  for  accidents 
always  recoil  on  the  machinist." 

Gilbert  reflected  an  instant  Then  he  extended  his 
hand  to  Cagliostro,  and  said:  ''Count,  if  it  concerned 
only  myself,  if  it  concerned  only  my  life,  if  it  concerned 
only  my  honor,  reputation,  memory,  I  would  at  once 
accept  your  offer ;  but  this  matter  concerns  a  kingdom, 
a  king,  a  queen,  a  dynasty,  a  monarchy,  and  I  cannot 
make  any  compact  for  them.  Remain  neutral,  my  dear 
Count !    That 's  all  I  ask  1" 

Cagliostro  smiled.  "  Yes,  I  understand,  —  I  'm  the 
Necklace  Man!  Well,  my  dear  Gilbert,  the  despised 
Necklace  Man  is  going  to  give  you  some  exceedingly 
good  counsel.'* 

"  Silence  I "  said  Gilbert     "  Somebody  rings  I " 

"  What  matters  it  1  You  know  very  well  who  is  ring- 
ing. It's  Monsieur  de  Chamy.  The  counsel  I  would 
give  you,  he  also  may  hear  with  profit.  Enter,  Count, 
enter  1 '' 

Chamy  appeared  at  the  door.    Seeing  a  stranger,  when 
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ha  expected  to  find  Gilbert  mloiiey  he  stopped  bentAtiDg^ 
and  anzionaly. 

"^Thia  eounael,''  eoatiBiied  Ge^ioetro,  ''is  this:  Di»- 
troat  dreflanig-caaes  too  rich,  carriages  too  heavy,  and 
Kkftnf.fwna  too  striking.  Adieu,  Gilbert  t  Adien,  Count ! 
and — to  eaapkj  the  Honnnla  d  those  to  whom  I  wish 
a  proaperons  joamej,  as  I  do  to  yonrselTes — Crod  haie 
yo«t  in  hia  holy  keeping !  * 

Saluting  Gilbert  amicably  and  the  Connt  oourteoosly, 
Cagliostro  withdrew,  followed  by  the  anxiooa  eye  of  his 
host,  and  the  qnestioning  ^bnoe  of  the  Tisitor. 

"^Who  is  that  man,  Doctorl"  asked  C3iamy,  idien 
the  noiae  of  the  retreating  stepa  had  died  away  on  the 


^One  of  my  friends,**  said  Gilbert,  ''a  man  who 
knows  aD,  bat  who  came  to  give  me  his  word  not  to 
betray  ns." 

'^  And  yon  can  him  —  1' 

**  Baron  Zannone.'* 

**  That 's  qoeer,'*  replied  Chamy.  "  I  don't  know  that 
name^  and  yet  I  seem  to  know  that  fiioe.  —  HaTS  yon  the 
passport.  Doctor!" 

"^  Here  it  is,  Count !  " 

Chamy  took  the  passport,  unfolded  it,  and  was  so  oom- 
pletely  absorbed  in  attending  to  this  important  |Heoe  of 
paper,  that  he  appeared  to  forget  the  Baron  Zannone^— 
at  least,  mommtarily. 
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THE  EVENING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH   OF  JUNBi 

Meanwhile,  let  us  see  what  happened  on  the  Twentieth 
of  June,  in  the  evening,  from  nine  o'clock  till  midnight, 
in  various  parts  of  the  capital. 

Not  without  reason  was  Madame  de  Rochereul  mis- 
trusted. Although  her  duties  ceased  on  the  Eleventh, 
she  contrived,  being  already  suspicious,  to  find  some 
excuse  for  returning  to  the  palace  ;  and  she  noticed, 
albeit  the  Queen's  jewel-caskets  were  in  their  accustomed 
places;  that  her  diamonds  were  there  no  longer.  In  fact, 
they  had  been  confided,  by  Marie  Antoinette,  to  her 
barber,  Lfonard,  who  was  also  to  depart  on  the  night 
of  the  Twentieth,  a  few  hours  in  advance  of  his  august 
mistress,  with  Monsieur  de  Choiseul,  commanding  the 
first  detachment  of  soldiers,  stationed  at  Sommevelle 
Bridge.  Choiseul  was  also  to  have  charge  of  the  relays 
for  Yarennes,  consisting  of  six  good  horses,  which  were 
now  at  his  residence  in  Eue  Artois,  where  he  awaited 
the  last  orders  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

It  was  perhaps  a  little  indiscreet  to  embarrass  Choiseul 
with  Master  Leonard,  and  a  little  imprudent  for  the 
Queen  to  take  a  hairdresser  with  her ;  but  what  artist, 
in  a  strange  land,  could  undertake  to  build  those  admira* 
ble  coiffures,  which  Leonard  so  jauntily  reared  for  her  I 
What  would  you  have)  When  a  barber  is  a  man  oi 
genius,  he  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with  lightly. 
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The  Dauphin's  femme  d^  chamhre  Buspected  that  tba 
departure  was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  Twentieth,  at  eleTen 
in  the  eyening,  and  she  gave  due  notice  thereofy  not  onlj 
to  her  lover,  Monsieur  de  Gouvion,  who  was  Lafayette's 
aide,  but  also  to  BaiUy,  the  head  of  the  city  government. 

After  going  to  the  King,  for  a  firee  talk  over  this 
denunciation,  Lafayette  only  shrugged  his  shouldeia. 

BaiUy  did  better.  While  La&yette  became  as  blind 
as  an  astronomer,  BaiUy  became  as  chivalrous  as  any 
knight,  and  even  sent  Madame  de  Bochereul's  letter  to 
the  Queen. 

Gouvion,  being  directly  influenced  by  his  sweetheart, 
alone  retained  his  more  intense  suspicions.  At  her  sug- 
gestion, under  the  pretext  of  a  social  military  reunion, 
he  brought  together,  at  his  lodgings,  a  dozen  officers  of 
the  National  Guard.  Five  or  six  of  them  he  placed  on  the 
watch,  at  different  entrances  of  the  palace;  while  he 
charged  himself,  assisted  by  five  battalion  officers,  with 
the  oversight  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  suite  of  rooms 
occupied  by  Monsieur  de  Yillequier,  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  specially  called. 

About  the  same  hour,  at  number  nine  in  Rae  Coq 
Heron,  in  a  parlor  with  which  we  are  fiuniliar, — seated 
on  a  lounge  where  we  have  seen  her  before,  —  was  a 
young  woman,  apparently  calm  as  well  as  beautiful,  bat 
profoundly  moved  in  the  depths  of  her  heart.  She  was 
conversing  with  a  young  man  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years  old,  who  was  standing  in  front  of  her.  He  was 
armed  with  a  hunting-knife,  and  wore  a  courier^s  suit,  — 
a  buff  jacket,  and  pantaloons  tight  as  his  skin,  terminate 
ing  in  a  pair  of  boots  turned  down  at  the  top.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  round  laced  hat. 

The  young  woman  appeared  to  be  insisting  upon  some- 
thing to  which  the  young  man  objected. 
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''Once  more,  YiscounV  she  said,  "why  has  he  not 
been  near  me,  daring  the  two  months  and  a  half  smce 
his  return  to  Parisi" 

**  Seyeral  times  since  his  return,  Madame,  my  brother 
has  charged  me  to  bring  him  news  of  yourseUl" 

*'  I  know  it,  and  I  am  duly  grateful  to  him,  -—  as  to 
yourself.  Viscount ;  but,  on  the  cto  of  a  new  departure, 
it  seems  to  me  he  might  himself  come  and  say  iarewelL" 

<' Undoubtedly  this  was  not  possible,  for  he  entrusts 
me  with  this  duty." 

'^And  this  journey  which  you  undertake,  will  it  be 
longi" 

**  I  do  not  know,  Madama" 

"  I  say  ffou^  because,  by  your  costume,  I  must  think 
you  also  are  to  go." 

<^  In  all  probability,  Madame,  I  shall  be  away  from  Paris 
by  midnight/* 

"  Do  you  accompany  your  brother,  or  do  you  go  in  an 
opposite  direction  1  '* 

*'  I  belieye,  Madame,  we  are  to  follow  the  same  road." 

**  Will  you  tell  him  that  you  have  seen  me  f " 

**  Yes,  Madame;  for — judging  by  the  solicitude  which 
he  evinced  in  sending  me  to  you,  and  his  repeated  in- 
structions not  to  rejoin  him  tiU  I  had  seen  you  —  he 
would  not  pardon  me,  if  I  foi^ot  his  commission." 

The  young  woman  brushed  a  tear  from  her  eye,  heaved 
a  sgh,  and  said,  after  reflecting  an  instant :  "  Viscount, 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  will  comprehend  the  import  of 
the  demand  I  make  upon  yon.  Answer  me,  as  you  would 
if  I  were  truly  your  sister,  —  as  you  would  answer  before 
God.  In  this  journey  which  he  undertakes,  will  Monsieur 
da  Chamy  incur  serious  danger  t " 

"Who  can  say,  Madame,"  replied  Isidore,  trying  to 
evade  the  question,  ''where  there  is  danger,  and  where 
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there  IB  no  danger,  in  the  age  in  which  we  livel  If  od 
that  Fifth  of  October,  in  the  momiDg,  our  poor  brother 
Geotge  had  been  asked  if  he  thought  there  was  any  dan- 
gar,  he  would  have  said  Na  The  next  day  he  waa  Ijing, 
pale  and  inanimate,  across  the  Qaeen's  doorwaj.  Danger, 
Madame,  in  the  age  wherein  we  live,  rises  out  of  the  earth, 
and  one  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  death,  withoat 
knowing  whence  it  comes  or  who  has  summoned  it." 

AndnSe  grow  pale,  as  she  said  :  "  Then  he  runs  tba 
peril  of  death  I    la  it  not  so.  Viscount  t " 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  Madame." 

"  No  I  but  you  thought  so  ! " 

"I  think,  Madame,  if  you  bare  anything  important 
to  aay  to  my  brother,  the  enterprise  upon  which  he  is 
venturing  —  like  myself —  is  sufficiently  grave  for  you  to 
entrust  me,  cither  in  writing  or  by  the  living  voice,  with 
the  transmiasiou  of  your  desires." 

"  Very  well,  Viscount,  I  will  only  ask  for  five  minutes," 
said  Andruu,  rising. 

With  her  customary  slow  and  cool  step  the  Couoteai 
entered  her  bedroom,  shutting  the  door  behind  her. 

As  she  left  the  parlor,  the  young  man  looked  anxiously 
at  his  watch. 

"  Nine  o'clock  and  a  quarter,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and 
the  King  expects  us  at  half-past.  Fortunately,  it  'a  only 
a  step  from  here  to  the  Tuileriea."  The  Counteas  did 
not  even  take  as  much  time  as  ehe  had  named,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  a  few  aeoonda  she  re-entered,  holding  in 
her  band  a  seated  letter.  "  Visoount,"  she  said  solemnly, 
"  to  your  honor  I  confide  this  letter." 

Isidore  extended  bis  hand  to  receive  it.  "Wait,"  said 
Andr4e,  "  and  Mitderstand  well  what  I  say  to  yon.  If 
jimr  I'rnlliiT,  rl  tba  Count,  accomplishes  his  undertaking 
without  acciili:ui.,  there  is  nothing  different  to  say  to 
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bim  from  what  I  have  already  told  you,  —  to  give  him  my 
sympathy  with  his  loyalty,  my  respect  for  his  devotion, 
my  admiration  for  his  character.  —  If  he  should  be 
wounded — "  Andr^e's  voice  changed  slightly.  "If  he 
is  wounded  grievously,  you  will  ask  him  to  accord  me  the 
privUege  of  going  to  him.  If  he  should  grant  me  that 
favor,  you  will  send  a  messenger,  who  can  tell  me  where 
I  can  surely  find  my  husband,  and  I  will  go  to  him 
at  once.  —  If  he  is  wounded  unto  death,"  —  and  here 
Andr^e's  voice  almost  broke  with  emotion,  —  '*  you  may 
give  him  this  letter.  If  no  longer  able  to  read  it  himself, 
you  may  read  it  to  him  ;  for  before  his  death  I  wish  him 
to  know  what  this  letter  contains.  On  your  faith  as  a 
gentleman,  you  will  do  what  I  desire.  Viscount  ?  " 

With  equal  emotion  Isidore  again  extended  his  hand, 
as  he  said  :  "  On  my  honor,  Madame." 

"  Then  take  this  letter,  and  go,  Viscount ! " 

Isidore  took  the  letter,  kissed  the  Countess's  hand,  and 
went  away. 

"  Oh  I  "  cried  Andr^e,  falling  upon  her  sofa,  "  if  he 
should  die,  I  want  him  at  least  to  know  that  I  loved 
him." 

At  the  same  moment  when  Isidore  lefl  the  Countess, 
and  placed  the  letter  in  his  breast-pocket,  beside  another 
letter,  —  whose  address  he  read  by  the  light  of  the  reflec- 
tor which  was  lighted  at  the  comer  of  Rue  Coquilliere, 
—  two  other  men,  clad  exactly  like  himself,  also  ap- 
proached a  designated  place  of  reunion,  by  different 
passages,  —  that  is,  the  Queen's  boudoir,  into  which 
our  readers  have  already  been  introduced.  One  of  the 
two  men  followed  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  along  the 
side  of  the  river  pier,  —  that  gallery  which  is  to-day  a 
picture  museum,  —  at  the  end  whereof  he  found  Weber 
waiting  for  him.    The  other  ascended  the  narrow  stair- 
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case,  which  we  saw  Chamj  use^  on  his  fint  letam  from 
Montm^j.  As  this  man's  coa^jator  had  been  waited 
for  at  the  end  of  the  LouYre,  by  Weber,  the  Qoeen's 
mdet  de  ck4xmbrey  so  this  second  comer  was  waited 
for  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  by  Fran^oise  Hoe,  the 
King's  valet  de  chambre.  Both  were  introduced  to  iho 
boudoir  ahnost  at  the  same  time^  but  by  different 
doors.  The  first  comer  was  Monsieur  de  Valory.  A 
few  seconds  after,  a  second  door  opened,  and  with 
astonishment  Valory  saw  his  own  counterpart  enter 
the  room.  Taking  it  for  granted  they  were  summoned 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  two  officera  saluted  each 
other,  and  drew  nearer  together. 

At  that  moment  a  third  door  opened,  and  the  Yi*- 
count  appeared.  He  was  the  third  courier,  though  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  other  two. 

Isidore  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  knew 
why  they  were  assembled,  and  what  task  lay  before 
them.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  been  ready  to 
answer 'any  questions  addressed  to  him  by  his  two 
future  comrades,  when  the  door  opened  anew,  and  the 
King  appeared. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  King  Louis,  addressing  Maiden 
and  Yaloiy,  ''pardon  me  for  having  disposed  of  yoa 
without  your  permission,  but  I  hold  yon  to  be  £uthful 
seiritors  of  royalty,  since  you  both  formerly  belonged 
to  my  bodyguard.  I  asked  you  both  to  call  on  a 
tailor,  whose  address  I  gave  yon,  in  order  that  each 
should  haTC  a  courier^s  suit  made  for  him,  and  then 
to  come  to  the  Tmleriea  to-night,  at  half-past  nine. 
Tour  presence  proves  that  you  are  willing  to  accept 
the  mission  with  which  I  may  charge  yon,  whatever 
it  may  be." 

The  two  former  guardsmen  bowed,  and  Valory  said : 
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''Sire,  your  Majesty  well  knows  that  he  has  no  need  to 
ask  his  gentlemen  for  permission  to  dispose  of  their 
devotion,  their  couragei  and  their  lives." 

**  Sire,"  said  Maiden,  **  my  colleague  has  responded  for 
me,  in  responding  for  himself;  and  I  presume  he  speaks 
for  our  third  companion." 

"Your  third  companion,  gentlemen, —  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  commend  to  you,  for  it  is  a  good  acquaintance  to 
make,  —  is  Viscount  Isidore  de  Chamy,  whose  brother 
was  killed  at  Versailles,  in  defending  the  Queen's  portaL 
We  are  accustomed  to  the  devotion  of  the  men  of  his 
family ;  but  however  familiar  their  sacrifices  have  become, 
we  are  nevertheless  thoroughly  grateful  for  them." 

**From  what  the  King  says,  doubtless  the  Viscount 
knows  the  purpose  of  our  meeting,  although  we  are 
ignorant  of  it,  and  have  hastened  hither  to  learn  it.'* 

"  Gentlemen,**  replied  the  Xing,  "you  are  not  ignorant 
that  I  am  virtually  a  prisoner,  —  a  prisoner  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard,  a  prisoner  of  the  President 
of  the  Assembly,  a  prisoner  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  a 
prisoner  of  the  populace,  —  in  a  word,  everybody's 
prisoner.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  counted  on  you  to 
aid  me  in  shaking  off  this  humiliation,  and  regaining  my 
liberty.  My  fate,  with  that  of  the  Queen  and  our  chil- 
dren, is  in  your  hands.  All  is  ready  for  us  to  hasten 
our  departure  to-night;  only  you  must  help  us  to  get 
away.* 

Sire,  give  your  orders  1  **  said  the  three  young  men. 
We  cannot  all  go  out  together,  —  you  can  well  under- 
stand that,  gentlemen.  Our  rendezvous  is  to  be  at  the 
Comer  of  Rue  Saint  Nicaise,  where  the  Comte  de  Chamy 
will  await  us  with  a  hired  carriage.  Viscount,  you  will  take 
charge  of  the  Queen,  and  answer  to  the  name  of  Melchior. 
Maiden,  you  will  have  the  caie  of  Madame  Elizabeth  and 
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Madame  Rojale,  and  will  be  called  Jean.  You,  Ytlory, 
will  take  charge  of  Madame  de  Totirzel  —  or  Korff,  as 
she  will  be  called  —  and  the  Dauphin,  and  your  name 
will  be  Francois.  Do  not  forget  your  new  names,  my 
friends,  and  remain  here  for  further  inBtructiontt." 

In  turn  the  King  offered  his  hand  to  each  of  the  three 
young  men,  and  went  out,  leaving  three  men  all  ready  to 
die  for  him. 

Meanwhile  Choiseul,  who  had  declared  to  the  King^ 
the  night  before,  in  Bouill^'s  behalf,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  postpone  the  flight  later  than  midnight  of 
the  Twentieth,  —  and  that  Bouille  would  start  by  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Twenty-first,  if  he  received 
no  contrary  advice,  and  take  all  his  detachments  to  Dun, 
Steuay,  and  Montm^y,  —  Choiseul,  as  we  have  before 
said,  was  at  his  Ixome  in  the  Rue  Artois,  whither  he 
had  come  to  get  ^e  last  orders  from  Court  As  it  was 
already  nine  o'clock,  he  began  to  despair,  when  the  only 
servant  whom  he  had  retained,  and  who  believed  him  on 
the  point  of  departure  for  Metz,  came  to  say  that  a  man 
wanted  to  speak  with  him,  in  the  Queen's  name. 

Choiseul  ordered  him  to  be  shown  in.  A  man  entered, 
wearing  an  enorooous  topcoat,  and  a  round  hat,  slouched 
over  his  eyes. 

*'  Ah,  it's  youj  Leonard !  I  have  been  waiting  for  you 
very  impatiently," 

''  If  you  have  been  kept  waiting,  it  is  n't  my  fitult,  but 
the  Queen's,  who  told  me  only  ten  minutes  ago,  that  I 
was  to  come  here." 

^  She  told  you  nothing  else  1 "  asked  the  Duke. 

"  Tes,  indeed,  Monsieur.  She  entrusted  me  with  all 
her  diamonds,  and  told  me  to  bring  you  this  letter.'* 

**  Hand  it  over,  then ! "  said  the  Duke,  with  some 
impatience  ;  for  he  was    not    altogether  pleased  with 
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the  immense    importance  enjoyed  by  the  pretentious 
personage  who  brought  him  the  royal  despatch. 

The  letter  was  long,  and  full  of  directions.  It  an- 
nounced that  they  would  leave  at  midnight,  advised 
Choiseul  to  start  at  once,  and  renewedly  begged  him  to 
take  Leonard  along,  who  had  received  orders,  as  the 
Queen  added,  to  obey  Choiseul  as  he  would  obey  her- 
self ;  and  she  underlined  the  following  words :  /  hereby 
renew  this  order! 

The  Duke  looked  at  Leonard,  who  was  waiting  with 
manifest  anxiety.  The  barber  looked  very  grotesque, 
under  an  enormous  hat,  and  lost  in  an  immense  over- 
coat, with  large  capes. 

*^  Now  get  your  wits  together,"  said  the  Duke.  "  What 
did  the  Queen  say  to  you  %  ** 

"  I  can  repeat  it,  word  for  word,  Monsieur." 

"  Go  on  I    I  'm  listening.** 

"She  sent  for  me  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago, 
Monsieur." 

"  Good." 

"  She  said,  in  a  low  tone — *' 
Her  Majesty  was  not  alone,  then  f " 
No,  Monsieur.  The  King  was  talking  with  Madame 
Elizabeth,  in  the  alcove  of  the  window.  Monsieur  the 
Dauphin  and  Madame  Royale  were  playing  together. 
As  to  the  Queen,  she  was  leaning  wearily  against  the 
mantel-piece." 

"  €ro  on,  Leonard,  go  on  I " 

"  The  Queen  said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice :  '  Leonard,  I 
can  depend  upon  you  1 '  —  Says  I :  '  Ah  Madame,  dispose 
of  me  as  you  please.  Tour  Msgesty  knows  that  I  am 
devoted  to  her,  body  and  soul.'  —  *Take  these  diamonds,' 
says  she,  '  and  bury  them  in  your  pockets.  Take  this  let- 
ter, and  carry  it  to  Rue  Artois,  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
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and  deliver  it  only  to  himself.  If  he  is  n*t  at  home,  joo 
will  find  him  with  the  Duchees  de  GrammonL'  —  Then, 
afl  I  was  coming  away,  to  ohey  the  Queen's  oidera,  her 
Migesty  called  me  back.  'Pat  on  a  broad-brimmed  hat,* 
says  she, '  and  a  big  riding-coat,  in  order  not  to  be  recog- 
nised, my  dear  Leonard ;  and  obey  Monsieur  de  Choiseul 
as  you  would  me.'  —  Then  I  returned  to  my  lodgings^ 
took  a  riding-coat  and  hat  belonging  to  my  lnx>ther,  and 
here  I  am." 

''So  the  Queen  instructed  you  to  obey  me  as  you 
would  herself  1" 

''Those  were  truly  the  august  words  of  her  Majesty, 
Monsieur." 

"  I  am  glad  you  recollect  her  verbal  instructions.  Any- 
way, here  's  the  same  order,  in  writing,  and  as  I  must 
bum  the  letter,  read  it  first  1 "  and  Choiseul  offered  the 
paper  to  the  barber,  who  read  it  aloud : 

I  have  given  orders  to  my  hairdiesser,  Leonard,  to  obey 
you  as  he  would  myself.    I  hereby  renew  thU  order  I 

"You  understand,  do  you  not!"  said  the  Duke. 

^  Tes,  Monsieiur !  but  you  may  well  believe  that  her 
Majesty's  spoken  order  would  be  sufficient." 

"  Never  mind  that ! "  said  the  Duke,  as  he  burned  the 
letter. 

At  that  instant  the  Duke's  servant  returned  to  say 
that  the  carriage  was  ready. 

"  Come,  my  dear  Leonard ! "  said  the  Duke. 

"  What  1    Am  I  to  come  1    And  the  diamonds  1  ^ 

"  You  11  take  them  with  you." 

"  And  where  1 " 

"  Where  I  take  you." 

"  And  where  do  you  take  me  t " 
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^  Some  leagaes  away,  and  joa  have  a  special  oommia- 
mxm  to  ftOfil." 

''  ImpoBaible,  Monsieur  1  ^ 

^ Why  impossible f  Didn't  the  Queen  bid  you  obey 
me  as  herself  1** 

'*  That 's  true ;  but  bow  can  I  do  it  f  I  left  the  key 
in  the  door  of  our  lodgings.  When  my  brother  goes 
homOy  he  won't  find  his  ridingooat  or  his  hat.  Not 
seeing  me  return,  he  won't  know  where  I  am.  And  then 
there  's  Madame  de  I'Aage,  whose  hair  I  'ye  promised  to 
dress,  and  who  waits  for  me.  As  a  proof  of  this,  Mon- 
sieur, my  cabriolet  and  my  servant  are  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Tuileries." 

'^Come,  come,  my  dear  Leonard,  what  would  you 
have  1 ''  laughingly  said  Ghoiseul.  "  Tour  brother  must 
buy  another  hat  and  another  riding-coat.  You  must 
barber  Madame  de  I'Aage  some  other  day.  Not  seeing 
you  return,  your  lackey  will  unharness  your  horse,  and 
take  him  back  to  the  stable.  Meantime,  our  team  is 
harnessed,  and  we  must  be  off." 

Without  paying  further  attention  to  Leonard's  com- 
plaints and  regrets,  the  Duke  made  the  disconsolate 
barber  get  into  the  cabriolet,  and  then  set  off,  at  a  fast 
trot,  towards  the  Petite  Yillette  Barrier. 

The  Duke  had  hardly  passed  the  last  houses  of  Petite 
"Villette,  when  a  group  of  five  men,  coming  into  Rue  Saint 
Honor^  from  the  Jacobin  Club,  directed  their  steps  to- 
wards the  Palais  Royal,  remarking,  as  they  sauntered 
along,  upon  the  deep  tranquillity  of  the  night. 

These  five  persons  were  Danton,  Fr^ron,  Ch^nier, 
Legendre,  and  Desmoulins,  who  himself  relates  the 
incident. 

As  they  reached  the  end  of  Rue  de  I'^helle,  Desmoulins 
glancing  towards  the  Tuileries :  '*  Faith,  does  n't  it 
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Beem  to  jou  to-night  that  Paris  is  as  tranqafl  as  if  abe 
were  forsakeal  During  our  whole  walk,  not  a  sditaiy 
patrol  have  we  encountered/' 

''  That  'b  because  measures  have  been  taken  to  leave 
the  road  clear  for  the  King,**  said  Fr^ron. 

^'Howy — the  road  clear  for  the  Kingl"  asked  Dantoo. 

^  Undoubtedly,"  said  Fr^ron,  "  he  starts  to-night." 

"  Go  along  with  your  joking  I "  said  Legendre. 

*'  It  may  be  a  joke/'  replied  Fr^ron,  "  but  I  have  been 
so  notiSed  in  a  letter." 

"  A  letter  announcing  the  flight  of  the  Kingt  A  letter 
signed  1 " 

*^  No,  an  anonymous  letter.  I  have  it  with  me.  — 
Here,  read !  ** 

The  five  Patriots  approached  a  hack,  which  was  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  Rue  Saint  NicaisOi  and  by  the  light  of 
its  lantern  they  read  the  following  lines : 

Citizen  Fr^ron  is  informed  that  to-night  Monsieur  Capet, 
the  Austrian  Woman,  and  their  two  whelps  will  quit  Paria,  to 
join  Qeneral  BouiU6,  the  slaughterer  of  Nancy,  who  awaits 
them  on  the  frontier. 

"Hold  on!"  said  Desmoulins.  ** Monneur  CapHf 
That 's  a  good  name !  Henoelbrth  1 11  call  him  Mom- 
tieur  Capetf  instead  of  Louis  Sixteenth.** 

"And  there  will  be  only  one  fitult  to  find,"  said 
Ch^nier,  "  that  the  fiunily  name  of  Louis  Sixteenth  is 
not  Capet^  but  Bourbon^ 

"Bahl  Who  cares!"  said  Desmoulins.  ''Two  or 
three  pedants,  like  Ch^nier,  perhaps!  Isn't  that  ao, 
Legendre,  —  isn't  Capei  a  good  namel" 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  Dantou,  **  what  if  the  letter  speaks 
the  truth,  and  this  is  really  the  night  when  the  whole 
royal  gang  is  to  decamp!" 
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''  As  we  're  here,  at  the  TnOeiie^  let  ns  see  aboot  it ! " 
and  the  five  Patriots  amuaed  themsekes  by  valking 
aioniid  the  palaoe. 

In  returning  towards  Roe  Saint  Nicatsey  they  peroeiTed 
Lafayette  and  his  staff  going  into  the  TQilene& 

'« Faith!"  said  Dantcn.  ''Why,  there's  Blondinet, 
coming  to  help  pat  the  rayal  fiunily  to  bed.  Our  doty 
is  done^  and  his  begins.  Good-nigfat,  gentlemen!  Who 
comes  with  me,  towards  Roe  Paonl" 

'^ I! "  said  Ligendre. 

The  group  s^paratpal  into  two  parties.  Danton  and 
Legendre  crossed  the  Place  da  Carroosel,  while  Ch^nier, 
Fi^ron,  and  Camille  Desmonlins  disappeared  aronnd  the 
comer  of  Roe  de  Rohan,  into  Roe  Saint  Honord. 
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At  eleven  in  tbe  evening,  at  the  veiy  time  wben  Hadwne 
Toarael  and  Madame  Bmnier,  after  having  ondressed 
and  put  Madame  Royale  and  the  Dauphin  to  bed,  woke 
them  up  again,  and  drened  them  in  their  tnvelling 
clothes,  —  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Danpfain, 
who  wished  to  put  on  his  usual  masculine  attire,  and 
obstinately  refused  the  girlish  garments,  —  the  Qaeeo 
and  Madame  Elizabeth  received  Lafayette  and  his  two 
aides,  Gouvion  and  Romeof. 

This  visit  was  specially  disquieting,  on  aooount  of  their 
suspicions  of  Madame  de  RochereuL 

In  the  evening  the  Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  went 
out,  for  a  promenade  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  —  the  park 
beyond  the  tenninatioo  of  the  Champs  ^ysdes,  the  other 
aide  of  the  point  where  now  stands  the  great  Triumphal 
Arch  erected  by  Napoleon.  Lafayette  soked  the  Queen 
if  the  drive  had  been  pleasant ;  only  he  added  that  she 
was  wrong  to  be  out  so  late,  as  he  feared  the  evening 
togi  might  not  be  good  for  her. 

"  Fogs  in  a  June  evening  1 "  said  the  Queen,  smiling  ; 
"  but  truly,  unless  made  purposely  to  conceal  our  fli^t, 
I  don't  know  where  we  should  find  them.  I  say,  to  oon- 
oeal  our  flight ;  for  I  suppose  the  rumor  still  spreads  that 
we  are  about  running  away." 

"The  truth  is,  Madame,"  said  La&yett«,  "there  b 
more  talk  thau  ever  about  jour  departure,  and  I  have 
been  uuiilitjii  that  it  is  to  take  place  to-night." 


MiiJame  Elizabeth. 
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^Ah !"  said  the  Queen,  ''I  wager  you  learned  that 
piece  of  news  from  Monsieur  de  Gouvion  1 " 

"  And  why  from  me,  your  Majesty  1 "  asked  the  young 
officer,  blushing. 

<<  Well,  because  I  believe  you  have  constant  intercourse 
with  the  palace.  Now  here  is  Monsieur  Romeuf,  who  has 
no  such  intercourse ;  and  I  'm  sure  he  '11  be  answerable 
for  us." 

"And  I  should  not  deserve  any  great  credit,  Madame," 
responded  the  young  aide,  "  inasmuch  as  the  King  gave 
the  Assembly  his  word  of  honor  not  to  quit  Paris.  ** 

This  time  it  was  the  Queen's  turn  to  blush,  and  they 
subsequently  chatted  about  other  matters.  At  half-past 
eleven  Lafayette  and  his  two  aides  took  leave  of  the  King 
and  Queen. 

Thereafter  Gouvion,  ill-satisfied,  returned  to  his  room 
in  the  palace,  where  he  found  his  friends  on  the  watch ; 
but  instead  of  relieving  them  from  duty,  he  urged  them 
to  redouble  their  vigilance. 

As  to  Lafayette,  he  went  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  to 
tranquillize  Bailly  about  the  King's  intentions,  if  Bailly 
bad  any  misgivings. 

As  soon  as  Lafayette  had  left  them,  the  Queen  and 
Madame  Elizabeth  called  upon  their  attendants  for  the 
customary  toilet  services ;  after  which,  at  the  regular 
hour,  everybody  was  dismissed. 

Then  the  Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  helped  each 
other  to  dress.  Their  gowns  were  extremely  simple. 
Their  bonnets  were  very  large,  with  wide  borders,  which 
wholly  hid  their  flEUses. 

When  they  were  dressed  the  King  came  in.  He  had 
a  gray  coat,  and  wore  one  of  those  bag  (or  pudding)  peri« 
wigs,  called  wigs  ^  la  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau.  He  also 
wore  short  breeches,  gray  stockings,  and  buckled  shoea 
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Now  and  then,  for  a  week.  Hue,  the  King's  valet,  clothed 
in  a  costume  exactly  like  the  King's,  had  gone  in  and 
out  the  entrance  of  the  apailments  belonging  to  Monsieur 
de  Yillequier,  —  who  had  emigrated  six  months  before, 
—  and  80  into  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  great  court  yard  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  thence  to  the  Rue  Saint  Nicaiae,  which 
was  not  far  awaj.  This  precaution  had  been  taken  so 
that  people  should  become  accustomed  to  seeing  a  man, 
dressed  in  this  fashion,  going  about  the  neighborhood, 
and  not  be  specially  attracted  by  the  King's  appearance, 
when  his  turn  should  come  to  pass  that  way. 

The  three  couriers  were  brought  firom  the  Queen^s 
boudoir,  where  they  had  waited  for  the  hour  to  arrire, 
and  taken  into  the  parlor  in  the  suite  occupied  by  Madame 
Royale,  where  she  and  the  Dauphin  were. 

In  anticipation  of  the  flight,  this  suite,  adjoining  Vllle- 
quier's  former  apartments,  had  been  thus  occupied  since 
the  Eleventh  of  the  month ;  and  on  the  Thirteenth  the 
King  took  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  vacated  rooms. 

Once  inside  of  Villequier's  old  apartments,  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  outside  the  palace.  These 
rooms  were  supposed  to  be  deserted ;  and  as  it  was  not 
known  that  the  King  had  taken  the  keys,  this  point  was 
ordinarily  not  guarded. 

Moreover,  after  it  struck  eleven,  the  sentinels  in  the 
courtyards  were  accustomed  to  see  a  great  many  different 
people  go  out  together.  These  were  mostly  royal  attend- 
ants, who  did  not  sleep  in  the  palace,  but  returned  to 
their  own  lodgings,  when  their  duties  for  the  day  were 
over. 

In  Madame  Boyale's  parlor  the  royal  family  completed 
their  arrangements  for  the  journey. 

Isidore  de  Chamy,  who  had  surveyed  the  road  with  his 
brother,  and  knew  all  the  difficult  and  dangerous  places. 
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would  ride  ahead,  and  notify  the  postilions,  so  that 
changing  horses  might  cause  no  needless  delay. 

Maiden  and  Yaloiy  would  be  on  the  rear  outside  seat, 
and  pay  the  postilions  thirty  sous  apiece.  The  ordinary 
price  was  twenty-five,  but  five  were  to  be  added,  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  carriage.  If  the  postilions 
made  good  time,  they  would  receive  large  gratuities  for 
drink-money.  No  postilion  would  receive  over  forty 
sous  from  them,  however,  the  King  alone  paying  a 
crown. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Chamy  would  be  inside  the  car- 
riage, prepared  for  all  emergencies.  He  would  be 
well  armed,  as  would  be  also  the  three  couriers.  For 
each  of  them  there  would  be  a  brace  of  pistols  in  the 
carriage. 

By  paying  the  postilions  extra,  and  driving  moderately 
fiftst,  it  was  calculated  that  in  thirteen  hours  the  party 
would  be  at  Ch&lons. 

All  the  arrangements  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Comte  de  Chamy  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  They 
were  repeated  several  times  to  the  three  young  gentlemen, 
in  order  that  each  should  become  fully  acquainted  with 
his  functions. 

Viscount  Isidore  de  Chamy  would  ride  on  ahead,  and 
order  the  horses.  Maiden  and  Yalory,  on  the  rear  out- 
side seat^  would  pay  for  them.  If  anything  needed  to 
be  said,  the  Count  would  do  the  talking  from  his  place 
inside,  putting  his  head  through' the  coach  window.  Each 
one  promised  to  adhere  to  his  part  of  the  programme. 

Then  the  candles  were  blown  out,  and  the  party  cau« 
tiously  went  into  the  Yillequier  apartments.  Midnight 
sounded,  as  they  passed  from  Madame  Royale's  suite  into 
the  other.  The  Comte  de  Chamy  must  have  been  at  his 
poet  more  than  an  hour  already. 
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Feeling  his  way  along,  the  King  found  the  door  leading 
into  the  corridor.  He  was  about  inserting  the  key,  wbea 
the  Queen  checked  him  with  a  hush  / 

They  listened.  They  could  hear  laughter  and  steps 
in  the  corridor  outside.  Something  extraordinaiy  was 
taking  place  out  thera  Madame  de  Tourzel,  who  llTsd 
constantly  in  the  palace,  and  whose  presence  in  the  ccw^ 
ridor,  eyen  at  that  hour,  could  surprise  nobody,  ▼oIqih 
teered  to  go  back  and  round  the  apartments  to  the  other 
side,  and  ascertain  the  source  of  those  chuckles  and 
noisy  steps. 

They  waited  motionless,  —  almost  breathless.  The 
greater  the  silence,  the  easier  it  was  to  perceive  the 
corridor  was  occupied  by  several  persons. 

Madame  de  Tourzel  returned.  She  had  reoogoiaed 
Gouvion,  and  noticed  several  uniforms. 

It  was  obviously  inexpedient  to  enter  the  corridor,  and 
so  leave  the  building,  through  the  YOlequier  suite,  unless 
there  was  some  other  outlet  than  the  one  already  selected; 
only  they  had  no  light  to  aid  their  search. 

A  night-lamp  was  burning  in  Madame  Royale's  cbam- 
ber,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  went  there^  to  relight  the 
candle  which  had  been  blown  out  By  the  light  of  this 
candle  the  little  band  of  fugitives  tried  to  find  some 
other  place  of  egress  from  the  Villequier  room& 

For  some  time  their  search  was  fruitless,  and  mors 
than  fifteen  minutes  were  lost  At  last  they  discovered 
a  small  staircase,  which  led  to  an  isolated  room  in  the 
lower  story.  This  chamber  had  belonged  to  Monsieur 
de  YillequieT^B  servant^  and  had  a  door  which  connected 
it  with  the  servants'  entrance. 

This  door  was  locked.  The  King  tried  all  the  keys  oa 
his  ring,  bat  not  one  of  them  would  fit  Isidore  tried  to 
push  back  the  bolt  with  the  point  of  his  hunting-knife, 
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but  the  bolt  resisted.  To  be  sure  they  had  found  an 
outlet,  yet  they  were  shut  in  the  great  palace  as  tightly 
as  ever. 

The  King  took  the  candle  from  Madame  Elizabeth's 
hands.  Leaving  the  rest  in  obscurity,  he  went  upstairs 
to  his  own  bedroom,  by  the  secret  staircase,  whence  he 
could  easily  reach  his  workshop.  There  he  took  a  bunch 
of  picks  of  different  forms,  some  of  them  quite  odd,  and 
then  came  down  again. 

Before  rejoining  the  group,  waiting  for  him  with  so 
much  anxiety,  he  had  decided  which  pick  to  tiy.  This 
picklock  easily  entered  into  the  keyhole,  grated  as  it 
turned,  caught  the  bolt,  and  twice  let  it  slip ;  but  the 
third  time  he  pressed  the  pick  so  hard  that  the  bolt  flew 
back,  after  several  seconds  of  careful  effort  The  latch 
yielded,  the  door  opened,  and  eveiybody  breathed  more 
freely. 

Louis  turned  to  the  Queen  with  a  triumphant  air. 
"Hey,  Madame  1''  he  said;  ''isn't  this  really  worth 
knowing  1** 

''Tea,  Monsieur,''  said  the  Queen,  laughing;  ''and 
truly  I  never  said  it  was  bad  to  be  a  locksmith,  only 
that  it  was  better  to  be  a  king." 

Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  the  order  of 
their  departure.  Madame  Elizabeth  went  out  first,  con- 
ducting Madame  Eoyale.  At  twenty  paces  distant  they 
were  followed  by  Madame  de  Tourzel,  with  the  Dauphin. 
Between  the  two  groups  walked  Monsieur  de  Maiden, 
ready  to  g^ve  help  to  either  party. 

These  first  beads  detached  from  the  royal  chaplet  — 
these  poor  children,  watched  by  love  from  behind,  and 
depending  upon  that  love  which  followed  them  with  its 
keen  eyes — went  timidly  out,  on  tiptoe,  entered  the  circle 
of  light  formed  by  the  street-lamp,  shining  above  the 
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palace  door  which  opened  into  the  conrtjard,  and  paaaed 
the  sentinel  quietly  and  unnoticed. 

"  Good ! "  said  Madame  Elizabeth,  '*  there 's  one  bad 
place  over!" 

At  the  wicket  which  led  into  the  Place  da  Canoiiae], 
they  met  a  sentinel,  whose  line  of  march  dizecily  cxooBad 
their  path.    Seeing  them,  he  paused. 

^' Aunty,"  said  Madame  Eoyale,  pressing  Madame 
Elizabeth's  hand,  "  we  are  lost  I     That  man  knows  us  I " 

"Never  mind,  my  child,"  said  Madame  Elizabeth,  ^we 
shall  certainly  be  lost  if  we  hesitate ! "  and  so  tfaej 
continued  on  their  way. 

When  they  were  within  four  steps  of  the  sentinel,  be 
turned  bis  back  upon  them,  so  they  could  pass  by. 

Did  this  man  really  know  them  1  Did  he  know  what 
illustrious  fugitives  he  allowed  to  pass  1  The  ladies  were 
fully  convinced  that  he  did,  and  bestowed  a  thousand 
benedictions  upon  their  unknown  preserver,  in  the  midst 
of  their  flight. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wicket  they  could  see  Chamy's 
anxious  &ce.  The  Count  was  wrapped  in  a  great  box- 
coat,  and  wore  a  round  oil-cloth  hat  ''Thank  God," 
he  said,  ''you  are  here  at  last!  But  the  King,  the 
Queen ! " 

"  They  are  following  us,"  replied  Madame  Elinbeth. 

"  Come  on !  "  said  Chamy  ;  and  he  rapidly  led  the  way 
to  a  hired  carriage,  stationed  on  Rue  Saint  Nicaise. 

Another  carriage  had  taken  its  stand  beside  the  first, 
as  if  to  play  the  spy. 

"  Well,  comrade,"  said  the  driver  of  this  second  carriage, 
seeing  Chamy  come  along  with  this  little  party,  **  it  seems 
there 's  a  fare  I " 

"  Ay,  ay,  comrade ! "  replied  Chamy.  Then  he  whis- 
pered to  the  bodyguard;  "Maiden,  take  that  cab^  and 
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go  straight  to  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.  You  11  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  coach  which  is  there  wait- 
ing for  OS." 

Maiden  understood,  and  jumped  into  the  carriage, 
while  Chamy  said  aloud  to  the  strange  hackman :  '*  A 
load  for  thee  also.     To  the  Opera-house,  —  quick  ! " 

The  Opera-house  evidently  meant  the  Porte  Saint  Martin. 

The  coachman  supposed  Maiden  to  be  some  footman, 
going  to  meet  his  master  at  the  play,  and  drove  away 
withont  any  further  observation,  except  a  few  words 
which  related  to  his  pecuniary  interest  in  the  price  of 
the  trip. 

"  Ton  know  it 's  past  midnight,  my  friend  I  ** 

^  Oh  yes  I    Go  ahead,  and  be  easy  I " 

As  at  this  period  lackeys  were  often  more  generous 
than  their  masters,  the  coachman  drove  off  with  no 
farther  remarks. 

Hardly  had  this  carriage  turned  the  comer  into  Rue  de 
Rohan,  than  there  came,  at  an  ordinary  gait,  —  through 
the  same  wicket  which  had  given  passage  to  Madame 
Royale  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  Madame  de  Tourzel  and 
the  Dauphin,  —  a  man  dressed  like  a  clerk,  leaving  his 
office  after  a  long  and  hard  day's  work.  This  good  man 
wore  a  gray  coat.  His  hat  was  tipped  over  his  nose  and 
he  carried  his  hands  in  his  pocket. 

It  was  the  King.  He  was  followed  by  Valory.  During 
his  walk,  one  of  the  King's  shoe-buckles  became  detached. 
He  went  on  without  noticing  it,  but  Valory  picked  it 
up. 

Chamy  came  several  steps  towards  them,  having  recog- 
nized Valory,  —  who  followed  the  King,  —  but  not  the 
King  himself. 

Chamy  was  one  of  those  to  whom  a  king  is  always  the 
King.     He  heaved  a  sigh  of  sadness,  almost  of  shame,  as 
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he  QiTinntired :  ''  This  way.  Sire ! "  adding,  in  a  lower 
▼oice,  to  Valoiy :  "  And  the  Queen  1 " 

''The  Queen  is  following  ub,  with  your  brother 
laidore." 

**  Veiy  weU  I  Take  the  shortest  cuty  and  wait  for  na  at 
the  Porte  Saint  Maitin.  I  will  take  a  longer  way.  The 
place  of  meeting  is  by  the  gieat  coach  which  is  waiting 
theie  for  ns." 

Yalory  harried  from  Bue  Saint  Nicaise  to  Rne  Saint 
Honor^y  then  into  Eue  Richeliea,  Place  des  Yictoires^  and 
Rue  Bourbon  VilleneuTe,  which  led  diagonally  from  this 
Square  to  the  Porte  Saint  Martin. 

Meantime  the  royal  party  waited  for  the  Queen.  A 
half-hour  passed.  We  will  not  try  to  depict  the  anxiety 
of  the  fugitives. 

Chamy,  upon  whom  rested  the  weight  of  responsibility, 
was  almost  crazy.  He  wished  to  return  to  the  palace^ 
and  make  inquiries;  but  the  King  held  him  back. 

The  little  Dauphin  wept,  and  cried  aloud  for  his  dear 
mamma.  Neither  his  sLster,  his  aunt,  nor  his  governess 
could  comfort  him. 

Their  terror  increased  when  they  saw  General  Lafii- 
yette's  carriage,  accompanied  by  torchbearersy  return 
that  way,  and  drive  into  the  Place  du  GarrouseL 

This  is  what  had  happened.  At  the  door  of  the  court- 
yard  the  Viscount  gave  his  arm  to  the  Queen,  and  wished 
to  turn  to  the  left ;  but  she  stopped  him. 

"  Where  are  you  going  1 "  she  asked. 

"  To  the  comer  of  Rue  Saint  Nicaise,  where  my  brother 
expects  us.'* 

"  Is  it  on  the  riverside  1 "  asked  her  Majesty. 

«No,  Madame." 

"  Well,  it 's  at  the  wicket  on  the  riverside,  opposite  the 
quay,  whero  your  brother  is  to  wait.** 
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Isidore  tried  to  insist ;  but  the  Queen  (who  had  been 
misled,  perhaps,  by  the  similarity  of  sound  between  the 
word  gicay^  and  the  last  syllable  of  Nieaue)^  appeared  so 
sure  of  what  she  said,  that  he  began  to  misdoubt  his  own 
memory. 

''  Before  Grod,  Madame,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  be  very  care- 
fuL     An  error  now  would  be  &tal  1 " 

"  To  the  riverside  !  **  repeated  the  Queen.  ''  I  cer- 
tainly heard  something  said  about  the  quay.** 

'*  Then  let  us  go  to  the  riverside,  Madame,  for  it  is  only 
on  the  other  side  of  the  palace ;  but  if  we  do  not  find  the 
carriage  there,  we  will  at  once  go  to  Rue  Saint  Nicaisei 
shall  we  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  let  us  keep  on  now  1  ** 

The  Queen  led  her  cavalier  through  the  three  court- 
yards, separated,  at  that  time,  by  thick  walls,  and  open- 
ing from  one  to  another  through  narrow  passages,  close  to 
the  palace  buOdings,  each  opening  being  protected  with 
a  chain  and  guarded  by  a  sentineL 

One  by  one  these  openings  were  passed  by  Isidore  and 
the  Queen,  who  had  to  climb  over  the  chains ;  but  not 
a  sentinel  offered  to  bar  their  progress.  Why  should 
anybody  fancy  that  this  young  woman,  dressed  like  an 
attendant  in  some  respectable  mansion,  and  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  handsome  young  fellow,  in  the  livery  of 
the  Prince  de  Cond^,  —  and  climbing  with  agility  over 
those  great  chains,  —  was  the  Queen  of  France  1 

They  reached  the  waterside,  and  found  the  pier 
deserted. 

^  Then  the  carriage  must  be  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
river  1 "  said  the  Queen. 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  though  quay  la  sometimes  prononnced 
like  fey  in  EnglLih,  it  is  never  so  pronomiced  in  French,  but  always  baa 
the  long  sound  of  a, — like  kay. 
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Isidore  wished  to  retrace  their  steps ;  bat  she  peraistedy 
as  if  seized  by  a  sort  of  hallacinatioii :  "  No,  no  I  This 
way ! "  and  she  urged  Isidore  to  go  &rther  on,  towards 
Pont  BoyaL 

They  crossed  this  bridge,  and  found  the  quay  and  the 
other  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  left,  just  as  deserted  as  the 
right  bank,  on  the  side  of  the  Tuileries. 

"  Let  us  look  into  yonder  street ! "  said  the  Queen ; 
and  she  forced  Isidore  to  try  Bue  Baa  At  the  end  of  a 
hundred  steps  she  acknowledged  to  herself  she  must  be 
mistaken,  and  stood  still,  panting  for  breath,  for  her 
strength  began  to  give  out. 

''  Wei],  Madame,  do  you  still  insist  f " 

**  No  !  It  all  depends  upon  you  I  Take  me  where  yoa 
wiU ! " 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  have  courage ! "  said  Imdora 

'^  It 's  not  courage  I  lack,  but  strengUi,"  said  Ham 
Antoinette.  Turning  her  steps  backward  she  added: 
*'  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord  I  it  seems  to  me  I  shall  never  recover 
my  breath  I " 

Isidore  knew  that  in  such  an  emeigency  breath  was  as 
necessary  to  the  Queen's  safety  as  it  is  to  a  fawn  pursued 
by  the  hounds ;  so  he  paused. 

"Breathe,  Madame.  We  have  time  enough.  I  wiU 
answer  for  my  brother.  He  11  wait  until  daylight,  if 
need  be." 

"You  believe  he  loves  me,  thenV  cried  she,  quickly 
and  imprudently,  pressing  against  her  breast  the  young 
Viscount's  arm,  upon  which  she  leaned. 

"I  believe  that  his  life,  like  mine,  belongs  to  you, 
Madame ;  and  the  sentiment  of  love,  which  beloQgs  to 
us  both,  amounts  to  adoration  in  him." 

"  Thanks  1 "  said  the  Queen.  "  You  relieve  me,  and  I 
breathe  again. -—Come,  let  us  on  I " 
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With  fevBTiflh  haste  she  resamed  her  walk.  Thej  re- 
crossed  the  hridge,  and  retraced  the  road  already  taken ; 
onlj,  in  place  of  re-entering  the  other  courtyards  of  the 
Tuileries,  Isidore  passed  through  the  wicket  of  the  Place 
dn  Carrousel,  which  thej  crossed.  Until  midnight  this 
immense  square  was  usually  filled  with  hackney  carriages, 
and  moyable  staUs  for  the  sale  of  small  wares ;  but  now  it 
was  almost  deserted  and  correspondingly  gloomy. 

They  could  hear,  howeyer,  a  great  noise  of  rolling 
wheels  and  clattering  hoofs.  When  they  reached  the 
wicket  opposite  Rue  de  T^helle,  it  was  evident  that  the 
horses  and  carriage  whose  hoofii  and  wheels  they  had 
heard  were  coming  that  way.  A  light  was  already  vis- 
ible, proceeding  doubtless  from  the  torches  which  kept 
the  carriage  company. 

Isidore  wished  to  go  back,  but  the  Queen  insisted  upon 
going  forward.  Isidore  threw  himself  under  the  wicket, 
in  order  to  protect  her,  just  as  the  heads  of  the  torch- 
bearers'  horses  appeared  at  the  opposite  entrance.  He 
pushed  her  into  the  darkest  recess  along  the  wall,  and 
stationed  himself  in  firont  of  her;  but  even  this  dark 
recess  was  instantly  flooded  with  light  from  the  torches. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cavalcade,  half  reclining  in  his 
carriage,  wearing  his  elegant  uniform  as  General  of  the 
National  Guard,  might  be  seen  Lafayette. 

At  the  moment  when  this  carriage  passed  by,  Isidore 
felt  a  strong  arm  —  enforced  with  will-power,  if  not  with 
physical  strength — push  him  aside.  This  arm  was  the 
strong  left  arm  of  the  Queen. 

In  her  right  hand  she  carried  a  small  bamboo  cane, 
with  a  gUt  knob,  such  as  women  generally  carried  at 
that  epoch.  With  this  she  rapped  the  carriage-wheels, 
saying :  "  Go  thy  way,  jailer  I  I  'm  outside  of  thy 
prison!'' 
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''What  are  you  doing,  Madame f*  whispered  Isidore. 
^To  what  are  you  exposing  yourself  1" 

'^  I  am  revenging  myself! "  responded  Marie  Antoinette. 
<'  One  would  risk  anything  for  that !  " 

As  soon  as  the  last  torch  had  passed  by  them^  she  ran 
out  of  her  retreat,  as  radiant  as  a  goddess  and  joyful  aa 
a  child* 
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A  QUBBTION  OF  ETIQUETTE. 

Thb  Queen  had  not  taken  ten  steps  beyond  the  wicket, 
when  a  man  wearing  a  huge  boxcoat,  his  face  hidden  by 
an  oil-doth  hat,  grasped  her  peremptorily  by  the  arm, 
and  hurried  her  towards  a  hack,  stationed  at  the  comer 
of  Rue  Saint  Nicaise. 

This  man  was  the  Comte  de  Cbamy.  The  hack  was  one 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  had  been  waiting 
half  an  hour.  They  expected  to  see  the  Queen  perplexed, 
disheartened,  hysterical,  but  here  she  came,  laughing  and 
joyous.  The  dangers  she  had  run,  the  fatigue  she  had 
incurred,  the  errors  she  had  committed,  the  time  she  had 
lost,  the  delay  she  had  caused,  —  all  these  were  forgotten, 
in  the  rap  of  the  cane  which  she  had  given  the  wheels  of 
Lafayette's  carriage,  and  which  seemed  to  her  almost  as 
if  she  had  bestowed  the  blow  upon  himself. 

Ten  paces  away  from  the  hack,  a  servant  was  holding 
a  horse  by  the  bridle.  Chamy  had  no  sooner  pointed  the 
animal  out  to  Isidore  than  Isidore  sprang  upon  his  back, 
and  was  off  at  full  speed.  He  was  to  ride  in  advance 
as  fieur  as  Bondy,  and  see  that  relays  of  horses  were  in 
readiness. 

Seeing  him  depart,  the  Queen  threw  after  him  several 
words  of  gratitude,  which  he  could  not  hear. 

*^  Come,  Madame,  come,"  said  Chamy,  with  that  firm- 
ness, mingled  with  respect,   which  really  strong  men 
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know  how  to  anume  in  grekt  emergenciea,  "  there  ia 
not  a  second  to  lose ! " 

The  Queen  entered  the  carriage,  where  were  already 
the  King,  Madame  Elizabeth,  Madame  Rojale,  the  Dan- 
pbin,  and  Madame  de  Toimel, — that  ia,  five  peraona.  She 
sat  in  the  rear  seat,  and  took  the  Danphin  on  her  kneea. 
Next  her  gat  the  King.  Madame  Eliiabeth,  Madame 
Royale,  and  Madante  de  Tooisd  at  &cing  them. 

Chamy  cloaed  the  door,  mounted  to  the  driver's  seat ; 
and  to  put  spies  on  the  wrong  acent,  if  aoj  were  lurking 
thereabouts,  he  turned  the  hwaea,  drove  np  Roe  Saint 
Uonor^,  entered  the  boalevarda  at  the  Madeleine  Chnroh, 
and  followed  the  line  of  the  boolerards  around,  till  the 
curve  bronght  them,  in  thia  nundaboot  way,  to  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin. 

There,  on  a  byroad  outside  the  gate,  leadii^  to  a  [dace 
known  as  the  Common  Sewer,  th^  found  in  wajtii^  the 
nDuaually  large  ooacb,  which  hwl  been  built  expreaalj  for 
the  royal  flight. 

The  byway  waa  deserted.  Charay  leaped  to  the  grooml 
and  opened  the  door  of  the  hack  he  had  been  drrring. 
The  door  of  the  coach,  which  was  to  serve  them  tor  MMa 
journey,  waa  already  open.  Maiden  and  Valory,  who  had 
reached  the  place  an  hour  or  ao  earlier,  stood  bj  the 
stepe,  on  either  side. 

In  an  instant  the  six  peraona  who  had  come  in  the 
hack  were  standing  in  the  road.  Then  Chamy  drove 
the  hack,  which  waa  no  longer  needed,  to  the  lower  aide 
of  the  way,  managed  to  upaet  it  into  a  ditch,  and  then 
returned  to  the  large  ooach,  to  which  he  attached  th» 
extra  horsea. 

First  the  King  entered,  thm  the  Queen,  then  MadamA 
Eliialteth.  .vrter  their  aunt,  came  the  two  chOdreo; 
■ad  after  tht'm,  Madame  de  Totmd. 
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Maiden  mounted  behind  th»  ooach,  vhile  Yaloiy  sat 
with  Charny,  on  the  driver's  seat.  The  coach  was  now 
furnished  with  four  horses.  A  click  of  the  tongue  made 
them  start  off  at  a  trot^  the  director  urging  them  to  full 
speed.  The  quarter-hour  after  one  rang  from  the  Church 
of  Saint  Laurent. 

It  required  an  hour  to  go  as  fiir  as  Bondy.  The  fresh 
horeee  were  waiting  in  the  stable,  with  their  harnesses  on 
their  backs,  ready  to  be  hitched  to  the  coach.  Isidore 
was  on  hand,  near  the  horses. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  stood  a  hired  cabriolet, 
attached  to  two  posthorses.  In  this  cabriolet  were  two 
chambermaids,  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  Dauphin 
and  Madame  Royale.  They  had  expected  to  find  a  livery 
hack  at  Bondy ;  but  not  finding  one  there,  they  arranged 
with  the  master  of  this  cabriolet,  who  sold  it  to  them  for 
a  thousand  francs. 

The  master,  well-pleased  with  his  bargain,  —  and  doubt- 
less wishing  to  see  who  might  be  the  persons  who  were 
such  idiots  as  to  give  a  thousand  francs  for  such  an  old 
rattletrap,  —  was  waiting  and  drinking  in  the  posthouse. 
He  saw  the  King's  coach  arrive,  directed  by  Charny^  who 
jumped  down  and  approached  the  carriage  window. 

Under  his  coachman's  coat  he  wore  his  uniform ;  and 
his  hat  was  in  the  box,  under  the  seat.  It  had  been 
arranged  between  the  King,  Queen,  and  Chamy,  that  the 
latter  should  take  a  seat  inside  the  coach  at  Bondy,  in 
place  of  Madame  de  Tourzel,  who  would  return  alone  to 
Paris. 

Unfortunately  they  had  foi^tten  to  consult  Madame 
de  Tourzel  about  this  arrangement  The  King  submitted 
the  question  to  her.  Despite  her  heartfelt  devotion  to 
the  royal  funily  in  other  matters,  Madame  de  Tourzel 
was  a  worthy  disciple  and  appendage  of  old  Madame  de 
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Noailles  on  all  questions  of  etiquette,  —  a  perfect  diagcm 
on  this  subject 

She  therefore  replied :  **  Sire,  my  duty  is  to  watdi 
over  the  royal  children  of  France,  and  not  quit  them  for 
an  instant.  Unless  I  have  an  express  order  from  yoor 
Majesty, — an  order  which  would,  however,  be  ttmpreoe-' 
dentedy  —  I  shall  not  leave  them.'* 

The  Queen  shook  with  impatience.  A  double  reason 
made  her  wish  to  have  Chamy  in  the  coach.  As  Queen, 
she  saw  in  him  her  protector.  As  a  woman,  she  found  in 
him  her  delight. 

''Dear  Madame  de  Tourzel,'*  said  her  Mijeety,  ''we 
are  as  grateful  to  you  as  possible ;  but  you  are  uncom- 
fortable, and  you  have  an  exaggerated  sense  of  your  duty. 
Remain  here  at  Bondy,  for  the  present,  and  wherever  we 
may  be,  you  shall  rejoin  us  later." 

"Madame,**  responded  Madame  de  Tourzel,  "if  the 
King  so  orders^  I  am  ready  to  leave  the  carriage,  and 
to  remain  in  the  middle  of  the  highway,  if  necessaiy ; 
but  only  an  order  from  his  Majesty  will  make  me 
willing,  not  merely  to  fiiil  in  my  duty,  but  to  renounce 
my  rights.'* 

"Sire,"  said  the  Queen,  "Sire  1**  but  Louis  dared  not 
decide  so  grave  a  question.  He  sought  for  some  expedi- 
ent, some  loophole  of  escape,  some  subterfuge. 

"  Monsieur  de  Chamy,"  he  said,  "  can  yon  not  remain 
on  the  box  f  ** 

"I  can  do  whatever  the  King  wishes,"  said  Chamy; 
"only,  I  must  either  wear  my  official  uniform,  —  and 
during  the  past  year  I  have  been  frequently  seen  on  this 
route,  wearing  the  same  uniform,  and  eveiybody  will 
recognize  me;  or  else  I  must  wear  this  boxcoat,  and 
coachman's  oil-cloth  hat ;  and  the  latter  dress  is  a  little 
too  ordinaiy  for  so  elegant  a  carriage." 
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Come  inside,  Monsieur  de  Chaxnj,  come  in,"  said  the 
Queen.  "  I  will  take  the  Dauphin  on  my  knees.  Madame 
Elizabeth  will  take  little  Maria  Theresa  on  hers,  and  we 
shall  get  along  very  well.  We  shall  be  somewhat  crowded, 
that 's  all.** 

Chamj  awaited  the  decision  of  the  King,  who  said : 
"  Impossible,  my  dear  I  Think  of  it !  We  have  ninety 
leagues  to  travel  I  " 

Madame  de  Tourzel  stood  up,  ready  to  obey  the  King's 
orders,  and  get  out,  if  the  King  so  decided ;  but  the 
King  dared  not  give  this  order,  —  so  important,  among 
Court  people,  seem  the  most  trifling  prejudices. 

"Chamy,"  said  the  King  to  the  Count,  "can't  you 
take  your  brother  Isidore's  place,  and  travel  in  advance, 
to  Older  the  horses  1" 

'^  As  I  have  already  assured  your  Majesty,  I  am  ready 
to  do  anything ;  only  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  remember, 
the  posthorses  are  usually  ordered  by  a  courier,  not  by  a 
naval  captain.  This  novelty  would  astonish  the  postmas- 
t^rs  at  the  stations,  and  might  lead  to  serious  difficulties." 

"  That  'b  true  I "  said  the  King. 

"  Oh  my  God,  my  God,"  said  the  Queen,  overflowing 
with  impatience.  Then  she  added,  turning  to  Chamy : 
"  Arrange  it  as  you  please,  Count,  but  I  don't  wish  you 
to  leave  us." 

''That  is  also  my  wish,  Madame,"  said  Chamy,  ''but 
I  can  see  only  one  way  of  avoiding  it" 

"  Which  way  1     Speak  quickly  I "  said  the  Queen. 

"It  is  this, — that  instead  of  entering  the  carriage, 
instead  of  mounting  the  box,  instead  of  travelling  as  a 
courier,  I  should  follow  you  along,  in  the  plain  dress  of 
a  man  who  travels  by  post.  Go  on,  Madame,  and  before 
you  have  made  ten  leagues,  I  shall  be  not  more  than 
five  hundred  paces  behind  your  carriage." 
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^  Then  you  will  go  back  to  Paris! " 

^  UDdoubtedlj,  Madame ;  bat  as  fiir  as  ChAIoiiJB»  joar 
Majesty  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  before  yoa  reach  Chilonsy 
I  'U  be  with  you  again." 

**  But  how  will  you  get  back  to  Paris  t " 

'^On  the  horse  whidi  my  brother  has  been  riding. 
The  animal  is  an  excellent  roadster,  and  has  bad  time 
to  breathe.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  diall  be  in 
Paris." 

"Andtheni'' 

"  Then,  Madame,  I  shall  put  on  suitable  dothing,  hire 
a  posthorse,  and  ride  with  a  free  stirrup,  until  I  overtake 
you/' 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  1  **  said  Marie  Antoinette,  in 
despair. 

"  Good  Lord,  I  see  no  other  i  '*  said  the  King. 

''Then  no  time  is  to  be  lost,**  said  Chamy.  ^We're 
ready.  Here  Jean,  Fran9ois,  —  to  your  places.  Bide 
ahead,  Melchior!     Postilions,  to  your  horses  I" 

Madame  de  Tourzel  then  reseated  herself  in  triumph, 
and  the  coach  started  off  at  a  gallop,  followed  by  the 
cabriolet. 

This  all-important  discussion  made  them  forget  to  give 
Isidore,  Yalory,  and  Maiden  the  loaded  pistols,  which 
were  packed  away  in  their  case,  inside  the  coach. 

Meanwhile,  how  were  things  going  in  Paris,  whither 
Chamy  was  riding  so  fasti 

A  wigmaker  named  Buseby,  living  in  Bue  de  Bourbon, 
had  been  passing  the  evening  at  the  Toileries,  with  a  friend 
who  was  there  on  guard.  This  friend  had  heard  the  offi- 
cers talking  of  the  flight,  which  some  people  were  so  sure 
had  been  projected  for  that  night.  He  told  the  wigmaker 
about  it;  and  the  wigmaker  could  not  drive  from  his 
mind  the  notion  that  this  project  was  real,  and  that  tiie 
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loyal  flight,  so  long  the  subject  of  gossip^  was  to  be  put 
into  execution  that  night. 

Ketuming  home,  he  told  his  wife  what  be  had  learned 
at  the  Tuileries;  but  she  treated  the  whole  affair  as  a 
dream.  Her  ridicule  so  quieted  her  husband's  suspicions, 
that  he  finally  undressed  himself  and  went  to  bed. 

Once  in  bed,  however^  his  former  convictions  returned 
npon  him,  and  before  long  became  so  strong  that  he  could 
not  resist  them.  He  sprang  out  of  bed,  redressed  him- 
self and  yisited  the  apartments  of  one  of  his  friends, 
named  Hucher,  who  was  not  only  a  baker,  but  also  a 
sapper  in  the  Th^atin  Battalion. 

To  him  the  wigmaker  reported  all  he  had  heard  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  imparted  his  fears  in  such  a  lively  fashion 
to  the  baker,  —  as  to  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,— 
that  the  baker  not  only  shared  his  neighbor's  apprehen- 
sions, but  grasped  them  more  ardently.  He  even  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and,  without  taking  time  to  put  on  anything 
but  his  drawers,  went  out  into  the  street,  rapped  at  the 
doors,  and  roused  some  thirty  of  his  neighbors. 

This  was  at  fifteen  minutes  past  midnight,  and  just 
after  the  Queen  encountered  Lafayette  at  the  wicket  of 
the  Tuileries. 

The  citizens  who  were  awakened  by  the  wigmaker 
Buseby  and  the  baker  Hucher  decided  that  they  would 
put  on  their  uniforms  as  members  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  then  call  upon  General  Lafayette,  to  let  him  know 
what  was  going  on. 

This  resolution  was  at  once  put  into  execution.  Lafar 
jette  lived  on  Rue  Saint  Honore,4n  the  Noailles  Mansion, 
near  the  Fenillant  Terrace.  The  Patriots  put  themselves 
m  motion,  and  were  there  by  half-past  twelve. 

After  assisting  the  King  to  retire,  after  notifying  Bailly 
that  the  King  was  safe  abed,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Hon- 
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sieur  Emmerjy  a  member  of  the  National  Asaemblj,  — 
after  doing  all  this,  the  General  had  come  home,  and  vas 
preparing  to  undress. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  Noailles  Mansion.  La&yette  sent  his  Tslet  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  The  valet  soon  retumed, 
saying  that  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  citizens  wished  to 
see  the  General  instantly,  in  an  affiur  of  the  ntmost 
importance. 

At  that  period  the  General  was  accustomed  to  hold  a 
reception  at  any  hour  when  it  happened  to  be  neoeasaiy. 
Moreover,  an  affair  which  had  disturbed  twenty-five  or 
thirty  citizens  might  turn  out  of  some  importance;  so 
he  ordered  his  nocturnal  visitors  to  be  introduced.  The 
General  had  only  to  slip  on  his  coat^  which  he  had  jurt 
thrown  off,  to  be  in  proper  reception  costuma 

Messieurs  Buseby  and  Hucher,  for  themselves  and  in 
behalf  of  their  companions,  made  known  their  fears; 
Buseby  basing  his  apprehensions  on  what  he  had  gleaned 
at  the  Tuileriesy — the  others,  on  what  they  had  daily 
heard  in  all  quarters. 

The  General  could  only  laugh  at  their  fears.  As  he  was 
a  good  fellow  and  a  great  talker,  he  told  them  whence 
these  rumors  had  come ;  how  they  had  been  spread  abroad 
by  Madame  de  Rochereul  and  Monsieur  de  Gouvion ;  how, 
to  reassure  himself  the  General  had  seen  the  King  go  to 
bed,  —  as  his  visitors  might  see  himself  go  to  bed,  if  they 
would  remain  a  few  minutes  longer.  As  this  conversation 
fiuled  to  reassure  them,  La&yette  added  that  he  would 
make  his  own  head  answerable  for  the  King,  and  for  aH 
the  royal  family. 

After  this  assurance  it  was  impoosible  to  show  any 
suspicion;  so  the  citizens  contented  themselves  with 
asking  Lafayette  for  the  watchwovd,  so  that  no  ooe 
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oould  moleet  them  on  their  way  home.  Lafayette  could 
not  refuse  them  this  favor,  and  gave  them  the  word 
accordingly. 

Armed  with  this  watchword  they  resolved  to  visit  the 
Riding  School,  to  learn  if  there  was  anything  new  in  that 
quarter,  and  also  the  palace  courtyards,  to  ascertain  if 
anything  extraordinary  was  happening  there. 

From  this  trip  they  returned  along  Rue  Saint  Honor^, 
and  had  reached  Rue  de  rEchelle,  when  a  horseman,  at  full 
speed,  suddenly  rode  into  their  midst.  Id  such  a  night, 
everything  was  eventful ;  so  they  crossed  their  muskets, 
and  called  upon  the  cavalier  to  halt. 

He  did  so,  and  asked :  '*  What  do  you  want  1 " 

"  We  want  to  know  where  you  're  going,"  said  the 
National  Guardsmen. 

*'  I  'm  going  to  the  Tuileries." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  at  the  Tuileries  9 " 

^'  Render  my  account  to  the  King,  of  a  commission  he 
has  given  me." 

"At  this  hour  1" 

"  Certainly,  at  this  very  hour !  " 

One  of  these  astute  fellows  made  a  sign  to  the  others, 
to  let  him  speak,  and  said :  '*  But  at  this  hour  the  King 's 
abed  and  asleep." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  rider,  "but  he  can  wake  up." 

"  If  you  have  business  with  the  King,  you  must  have  the 
watchword,'^  said  the  same  man  who  had  spoken  before. 

"  That  would  be  no  reason,  if  I  had  come  from  the 
frontier,  far  away,  instead  of  coming  from  a  place  only 
three  leagues  firom  here,  and  if  I  had  parted  from  the 
King  a  month  ago,  instead  of  two  hours." 

"  True,"  said  the  National  Guardsmen. 

"  Then  you  saw  the  King  two  hours  ago  1 "  continued 
the  first  questioner. 

VOL.  n.  —  26 
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«  Yes." 

*'  Tou  spoke  with  him  t " 


"Yes." 

*'  What  was  he  doing  two  houn  ago  Y  ^ 

''  He  was  only  waiting  for  General  La&yette  to  go  oat, 
in  order  to  go  to  sleep.** 

^'Then  of  course  you  have  the  watchword  f 

"  Certainly.  The  Greneral,  knowing  that  I  most  re- 
enter the  Tuileries  about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  gave  me  the  watchword,  so  that  I  might  not 
be  delayed." 

"  And  that  watchword  1 " 

*'  Paris  and  Poitiers." 

"That's*  all  right/'  said  the  goardsmen.  ''Happy 
return,  comrade.  Tell  the  King  you  found  us  watching 
at  his  palace  gate,  so  that  he  might  not  run  away.** 

They  stood  aside  to  let  the  cavalier  pass,  as  he  re- 
sponded, **I  will  not  &il  to  do  so;"  and,  pricking  his 
horse  with  both  spurs,  he  shot  through  the  wicket  of 
the  Tuileries,  where  he  disappeared  finom  their  sight. 

"  Had  we  better  wait  till  he  comes  out  of  the  TuilerieSi 
and  so  learn  if  he  saw  the  Kingt"  said  one  of  the  wise 
citizens. 

"  If  he  lodges  in  the  Tuileries,  we  shall  have  to  wait 
till  to-morrow  !  "  said  another. 

"  True,"  said  the  first ;  "  and,  my  faith,  if  Lafayette 's 
abed,  and  the  King 's  abed,  let 's  take  our  turn  in  going 
to  bed ;  and  so,  Hurrah  for  the  Nation ! " 

The  twenty-five  or  thirty  PlAtriots  repeated  the  cry  in 
chorus :  "  Hurrah  for  the  Nation  I "  and  then  went  home 
to  their  little  beds,  happy  and  proud  at  having  heard, 
finom  Lafayette's  own  mouth,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  the 
King's  quitting  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OK   THE  BOAD. 

Wb  have  seen  the  fonr  horses  start  firom  Bondy  at  a 
vigorous  troty  drawing  the  coach  which  bore  the  King 
and  his  £Eunily.  Let  us  follow  their  journey  in  all  its 
details,  as  we  followed  the  details  of  their  escape  from 
Paris.  The  events  were  so  important,  and  exercised  so 
fatal  an  influence  over  the  royal  destiny,  that  the  least 
accident  on  the  route  seems  worthy  of  our  curiosity  or 
interest. 

Day  broke  at  about  three  in  the  morning.  They 
changed  horses  at  Meaux.  The  King  was  hungry,  and 
began  to  break  into  their  provisions.  These  provisions 
consisted  of  cold  veal,  which  had  been  placed  by  Chamy 
in  the  carriage  wine-box^  along  with  some  bread,  and 
four  bottles  of  champagne,  —  not  very  sparkling. 

As  there  were  neither  knives  nor  forks,  the  King 
summoned  Jean.  Jean,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
Monsieur  de  Maiden's  travelling  name.  Maiden  drew 
near. 

"  Jean,"  said  the  King,  <'  lend  me  your  hunting-knife, 
to  cut  this  veal  with." 

Jean  drew  the  knife  from  its  sheath,  and  offered  it 
to  the  King.  During  this  transaction  the  Queen  leaned 
out  of  the  window  and  gazed  backward,  doubtless  to 
see  if  Chamy  was  not  on  the  road. 

"Won't  you  take  something,  Maiden  1"  whispered 
the  King. 
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Noy  Sire,"  responded  Maiden,  in  tones  equally  low, 
<<I  need  nothing." 

"  Don't  let  yourself  or  your  companions  discommode 
themselves  unnecessarily/'  said  the  Eling.  Thai  he 
added,  speaking  to  the  QueeUi  who  was  still  looking 
out  of  the  window  :  "A  penny  for  your  thoughts^ 
Madame  Y  " 

"  Mine  1  Oh,  I  was  thinking  of  Lafayettey**  said  the 
Queen,  trying  to  smile.  *'  He  is  probably  not  veiy  com* 
fortable,  about  this  time."  Then  she  said  to  Valory, 
who  in  his  turn  drew  nearer  the  coach :  "  Fran9ois,  it 
seems  to  me  that  everything  goes  very  well,  and  that 
we  should  be  detained  before  this  time,  if  we  are  likely 
to  be  detained  at  alL  Our  departure  could  not  have 
been  noticed." 

''That  is  more  than  probable,  Madame,"  responded 
Valory,  ''for  I  have  observed  no  suspicious  movements 
anywhere.     Courage,  Madame,  all  will  yet  be  welL* 

"  All  ready  I  "  cried  the  postilions.  Maiden  and  Va- 
lory remounted  their  seats,  and  the  carriage  drove  on. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  reached 
the  bottom  of  a  long  hilL  On  both  sides  of  the  road 
stretched  a  lovely  wood,  where  the  birds  were  singing. 
The  trees  were  illuminated  by  the  first  rays  of  a  rare 
June  day,  piercing  the  foliage  like  golden  arrows. 

The  postilions  checked  their  horses.  The  two  footmen 
came  down  from  their  seats. 

"  Jean,"  said  the  King,  "  stop  the  carriage,  and  open 
the  door.  I  want  to  walk,  and  I  belieye  the  children  and 
the  Queen  won't  be  sorry  for  a  little  diversion  afoot." 

Maiden  made  a  sign,  and  the  postilions  halted.  The 
door  was  opened.  The  King,  Queen,  Madame  Elisabeth, 
and  the  two  children  stepped  out  Madame  de  Tonrsel 
alone  remained  inside,  being  too  ill  to  do  otherwise* 
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In  an  instant  the  whole  royal  colony  dispersed  itself 
over  the  highway*  The  Dauphin  began  to  chase  butter- 
flies, and  Madame  Royale  to  gather  flowers.  Madame 
Elizabeth  took  the  King's  arm,  while  the  Queen  walked 
on  alone. 

Seeing  this  family,  thus  scattered  along  the  road, — 
the  beautiful  children  running  and  playing;  the  sister 
smiling  into  the  face  of  the  brother,  on  whose  arm  she 
leaned ;  that  beautiful  and  pensive  woman,  now  and 
then  looking  backward ;  the  whole  scene  lighted  by  the 
beautiful  sun  of  a  June  morning,  with  the  forest  throw- 
ing its  transparent  shadows  half  across  the  road  1  — 
beholding  this  scene,  one  would  have  said  this  was  a 
happy  family y  returning  to  their  chateau,  to  resume 
the  course  of  a  peaceable  and  regular  life,  not  a  queen 
and  king,  fleeing  from  a  throne,  to  which  they  would 
soon  be  restored,  but  only  to  be  led  thereafter  te  the 
scaffold. 

It  is  true  that  an  accident  was  soon  to  bring  trouble 
into  this  serene  picture,  trouble  arising  from  the  different 
passions  lying  in  the  hearts  of  several  personages  of  our 
narrative. 

Suddenly  the  Queen  stopped,  as  if  her  feet  had  taken 
root  in  the  earth.  A  horseman  appeared  a  quarter-league 
or  so  away,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  his 
horse's  feet.  Marie  Antoinette  dared  not  say,  ''There 
is  Chamy ! "  but  a  little  cry  escaped  from  her  bosom,  as 
she  exclaimed :  "  Ah  !    Newsl  from  Paris  I " 

Everybody  turned,  except  the  Dauphin.  That  happy 
child  had  just  caught  the  butterfly  he  had  been  chasing; 
and  cared  little  for  the  news  from  Paris. 

The  King,  somewhat  near-sighted,  drew  out  a  small 
loignette  from  his  pocket,  and  said : ''  Hey  ?  I  do  believe 
it's  Chamy  I'' 
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**  Tes,  Sire,  it  u  he,"  said  the  Queen. 

^'  Let  UB  keep  on,"  said  the  King.  "  Hell  aooD  oiw* 
take  UBy  and  we  'ye  no  time  to  waste." 

The  Queen  dared  not  say  that  undoubtedly  the  news 
brought  by  the  Count  must  be  worth  waiting  for.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  delay  of  only  a  few  seconds,  as  the  honeman 
was  coming  at  full  speed. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  he  regarded  the  scene  with  great 
attention,  and  appeared  unable  to  understand  why  that 
gigantic  vehicle  had  spilled  its  passengers  all  over  the 
road.  At  last  he  reached  them,  just  as  the  coach  attained 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  it  halted. 

It  was  indeed  Chamy,  as  had  been  oonjectuFsd  bj  the 
Queeu*s  heart  and  the  King's  glass.  He  wore  a  dose^ 
groen  ridiug^coat,  with  a  rolling  collar,  a  hat  with  a  broad 
band  and  8t«el  buckle,  a  white  vest,  tight  breeches^  and 
lar^  military  boots,  which  came  up  to  his  knees. 

His  complexiouy  usually  a  dull  white,  was  flushed  by 
his  ride,  and  the  jets  of  heat  which  reddened  his  cheeks 
shone  even  in  his  eveball&  Thoe  was  something  of  the 
air  of  a  conqueror  in  his  powerful  breathing  and  dilated 
nostrils.  The  Queen  had  never  seen  him  so  haodsom^ 
and  she  heaved  a  profound  sigh.  He  dismoonted,  and 
bovod  to  the  King.  Thai  he  turned  and  saluted  the 
Qutxnu 

The  whole  gixmp  gathered  about  him,  eioepi  the 
tWH>  piaids,  who  lemained  diacreeilv  aloot  **  Approach, 
^ntlem«n»  approach,**  said  the  Kii^.  *  Moosieiir  ds 
Chamv^  tiding  ooncem  evwrbodv," 

^  To  be^a  wiUx,  Sire,  all  goes  w«ll,*  aid  ClianiT,  *i 
at  twv>  this  momin|;«  s.-^body  wwpfictad  war  flight.** 

EfwrKxir  farsithed  more  in^,    Umb  the 
liultri^Md. 

Chsnft  T  related  how  he  had  retomed  to  ftiis ; 
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had  enconsieredy  in  Bae  de  I'i^helle,  the  patrol  of  Patri- 
ots; how  they  had  catechised  him;  how  he  left  them 
convinced  that  the  King  was  ahed  and  asleep. 

Onoe  inside  the  Tuileries,  he  had  found  everything  as 
calm  as  on  ordinary  days.  He  went  up  to  his  room, 
changed  his  dress,  came  down  again  through  the  King's 
corridor,  made  sure  that  nobody  suspected  the  escape  of 
the  royal  family,  —  not  even  Monsieur  Gouvion,  who, 
finding  that  his  sentinels,  stationed  in  line  around  the 
royal  apartments,  were  of  no  use,  broke  their  ranks,  and 
sent  home  the  battalion  officers. 

Then  Ohamy  again  mounted  his  horse,  which  had 
been  held  in  the  coiu-tyard  by  one  of  the  night  watchmen. 
Thinking  he  should  hardly  be  able  to  procure,  at  that 
hour,  a  nag  at  the  posthouse  in  Paris,  he  set  out  for 
Bondy  on  the  same  horse  he  had  so  long  been  riding, 
whose  feet  were  already  used  up ;  but  he  reached  Bondy, 
and  that  was  the  one  thing  needfuL  There  the  Count 
had  obtained  a  fresh  horse,  and  continued  his  journey. 
Kothing  disquieting  had  occurred  on  the  road. 

The  Queen  extended  her  hand  to  Chamy.  Such  good 
news  merited  such  a  fitvor.  He  kissed  that  hand  re- 
spectfully. "Why  did  she  grow  pallid  1  Was  it  for  joy, 
because  Chamy  had  pressed  her  hand ) 

They  re-entered  the  carriage.  The  carriage  started. 
Chamy  galloped  beside  the  window. 

At  the  next  station  they  found  the  horses  ready ;  only 
there  was  no  saddle-horse  for  Chamy.  Isidore  had  not 
ordered  a  saddle-horse,  not  knowing  that  his  brother 
would  need  one. 

It  was  now  arranged  that  Chamy  should  not  escort 
the  royal  coach,  but  simply  follow  it ;  although  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  should  keep  near  enough  for  the  Queen 
to  see  him,  if  she  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
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80  that  he  could  exchange  a  few  words  with  the  iQufl- 
trious  travellera,  whenever  they  changed  horses. 

Chamj  obtained  a  fresh  horse  at  MontmiraiL  He 
believed  the  coach  was  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  him, 
when  suddenly,  as  he  turned  the  comer  of  a  street,  his 
horse  ran  his  nose  against  the  coach,  which  was  standing 
still,  and  against  the  guards^  who  were  trying  to  mend 
a  broken  trace. 

The  Count  dismounted,  put  his  head  into  the  carriage, 
to  advise  the  King  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  the  Queen 
not  to  be  uneasy.  Then  he  opened  a  box  wherein  had 
been  placed  all  the  implements  and  materials  which  acci- 
dent might  render  necessary.  He  found  a  pair  of  traces, 
one  of  which  he  took  to  replace  the  one  broken. 

The  two  guards  profited  by  this  opportunity  to  ask 
for  their  pistols;  but  the  King  seriously  opposed  their 
request  To  the  suggestion  that  there  might  be  some 
attempt  to  detain  him,  the  King  responded  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  he  allow  blood  to  be  shed  for 
him. 

At  last  the  trace  was  replaced  and  the  box  closed. 
The  guards  returned  to  their  seats  and  Chamy  to  his 
saddle,  and  the  coach  set  forward.  They  had  lost  a  half- 
hour,  however,  and  that,  toO|  when  the  loss  of  a  minute 
was  irreparable. 

In  two  hours  they  were  at  ChMons.  ''If  we  reach 
Ch&lons  without  being  detained,  all  will  go  welL"  So 
the  King  had  said.  Here  they  were  at  Chalons.  Their 
progress  had  not  been  checked,  and  they  changed  hiMraea 
once  more. 

The  King  showed  himself  for  an  instant.  Among  the 
groups  around  the  carriage  were  two  men  who  looked  at 
him  steadfastly.  Suddenly  one  of  the  two  withdrew  and 
disappeared.    The  other  came  nearer  the  carriage. 
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"Sire,"  s&id  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "don't  let  yourself  be 
seen  in  this  way,  or  you  will  be  lost''  Then  he  called 
aloud  to  the  postilions :  "  Hurry  up,  lazy  bones  !  Is  this 
the  way  you  serve  smart  travellers,  who  pay  thirty  sous  a 
head  f  "  and  he  set  himself  to  work,  helping  the  postilions. 
This  man  was  the  superintendent  of  the  post 

At  last  horses  were  harnessed,  and  the  postilions  were 
in  their  saddles.  The  first  postilion  tried  to  start  up  the 
horses,  but  they  both  fell  down.  Under  the  strokes  of 
the  whip,  they  struggled  to  their  feet,  and  the  carriage 
started,  when  the  second  postilion's  horses  also  feU,  with 
him  underneath. 

Chamy,  who  was  silently  waiting,  pulled  the  postilion 
from  under  the  horses,  though  the  fellow's  boots  were  left 
behind. 

"Oh  Monsieur,"  said  Chamy,  addressing  the  superin- 
tendent, of  whose  devoted  loyalty  he  knew  nothing, 
"what  sort  of  horses  are  you  giving  usi" 

**  The  best  in  the  stable,"  was  the  reply. 

However,  the  horses  were  so  tangled  in  their  traces 
that  the  more  the  postilions  tried  to  relieve  them,  the 
worse  things  became. 

Chamy  took  hold  of  the  traces  and  exclaimed :  "  Here, 
let  us  unharness,  and  then  begin  again.  We  shall  get 
through  all  the  sooner." 

The  superintendent  again  set  himself  to  work,  almost 
weeping  with  chagrin. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  who  had  disappeared  from  the 
stables  ran  to  the  Mayor's  residence,  to  announce  that 
at  that  very  moment  the  King,  and  the  whole  royal 
fiimily,  were  getting  a  relay  of  horses  at  the  post,  and 
to  beg  the  Mayor  to  order  their  detention. 

Fortunately  the  Mayor  was  not  much  of  a  Republican, 
and  did  not  care  to  take  upon  himself  such  a  responsi- 
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bility.  In  place  of  promising  to  do  what  was  demanded, 
he  asked  for  all  sorts  of  explanations,  to  see  if  the  stoij 
was  correct ;  and  finally,  when  he  could  not  help  himself^be 
came  to  the  posthouse,  just  as  the  coach  was  diaappesring 
around  the  comer. 

NeyerthelesSy  twenty  minutes  had  been  sacrificed. 
There  was  some  alarm  in  the  roysl  carriage.  Those 
horseSy  fidling  down  one  after  the  other,  without  appar- 
ent cause,  recalled  to  the  Queen's  mind  the  four  candles 
which  went  out,  one  after  another,  —  without  being 
touched  by  a  human  hand,  —  the  first  night  she  spent 
in  the  Tuileries,  after  the  dreadful  Sixth  of  October, 
nearly  two  years  before* 

However,  as  they  drove  through  the  gates  of  the  town, 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  exclaimed 
all  together :  '*  We  are  safe ! "  but  a  hundred  paces  fer- 
ther  on  a  man  hurried  up,  put  his  head  in  at  the  window, 
and  said  to  the  illustrious  travellers:  ''Your  plans  are 
badly  arranged ;  you  will  be  arrested." 

The  Queen  screamed  softly.  The  man  threw  himself 
to  one  side,  and  disappeared  in  a  grove.  Luckily  it  was 
not  more  than  four  leagues  to  Sommevelle  Bridge,  where 
they  were  to  find  Choiseul  and  his  forty  hussars ;  but  it 
was  already  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  they 
nearly  four  hours  late. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

FATALITT  1 

It  will  be  rememl)ered  that  the  Duo  de  Choiseul  was 
riding  by  post,  with  L^nard  the  barber,  who  was  in 
despair  at  leaving  a  chamber  door  unlocked,  at  carrying 
off  his  brother^s  riding-coat,  and  at  breaking  his  promise 
to  dress  Madame  de  I'Aage's  hair. 

What  consoled  poor  Leonard  was  Choiseul's  positive 
promise  that  he  was  only  taking  him  two  or  three  leagues 
(six  or  nine  miles)  from  home,  in  order  to  give  the  barber 
a  special  commission  from  the  Queen,  and  that  he  would 
then  be  set  at  liberty. 

At  Bondy,  when  he  felt  the  vehicle  coming  to  a  stop, 
Leonard  felt  relieved,  and  made  himself  ready  to  get 
out;  but  the  Duke  checked  him,  saying:  ''This  isn't 
the  place." 

Horses  had  been  ordered  in  advance.  In  a  very  few 
seconds  they  were  harnessed,  and  the  carriage  was  off 
like  a  dart 

**  But,  Monsieur,''  said  poor  Leonard,  ''  where  then  are 
we  going  1" 

*'  Provided  you  start  back  by  to-morrow  morning,  what 
matters  anything  else  f " 

'<  That  is,  if  I  can  only  be  at  the  Tuileries  by  ten, 
to  dress  the  Queen's  hair  —  " 

"That's  all  you  want?" 

"  Undoubtedly  I  Only,  if  I  could  be  there  sooner,  It 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea,  so  that  I  could  pacify  my 
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brother,  and  explain  to  Madame  de  I'Aage  that  it  wasn't 
my  fault,  breaking  my  word.*" 

"  If  that 's  all,  be  easy,  my  dear  Leonard ;  all  will  be 
for  the  best,"  responded  ChoiseuL 

L^nard  therefore  had  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Duke  meant  to  abduct  him  altogether,  and  became  tran- 
quil, —  at  least  for  a  while ;  but  at  Claye,  seeing  them 
put  fresh  horses  to  the  carriage,  while  nothing  was  said 
about  stopping,  the  unlucky  fellow  exclaimed :  **  Oh 
Monsieur,  are  we  going  to  the  end  of  the  world  t  * 

**  Listen,  L^nard ! "  then  said  the  Duke^  with  a  aerioos 
expression.  '*  I  am  not  taking  you  to  aome  mansion  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  but  to  the  finontier." 

Leonard  uttered  a  groan,  placed  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
and  looked  at  the  Duke  in  alann.  *'To  the  —  the  — 
frontier  t**  he  stammered. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Leonard.  I  expect  to  find  there,  with 
my  regiment,  a  letter  of  the  hi^eat  importance  for  the 
Queen.  Not  being  able  to  deliver  it  myself^  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  have  some  one  with  me  who  would  safely 
do  so  for  me.  I  begged  her  to  name  somebody.  She 
chose  you,  as  being  one  whoee  devotion  made  him  most 
worthy  of  such  a  trust." 

'*0h  Monsieur,  surely,  if  I*m  wcMrthy  of  the  Queen's 
confidence  —  I  But  how  shall  I  get  back  to  Paris.  I  'm 
in  pumps,  with  white  silk  stodungs  and  silk  shortdothesL 
I  have  neither  a  change  of  linen,  nor  money.'* 

The  good  fellow  ^wolutely  fisigot  that  he  had  two 
millions'  worth  of  the  Queen's  diamonds  in  his  pod»t. 

**  Don't  be  troubled,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  Duke. 
'*  I  have  in  the  carriage  everything  yoa  need,  — 
boots,  clothings  linen,  money,  —  and  you  wiD  lack  tar 
nothing." 

"Dottbtleas^  Mon8iem%  with  you  I  shall   want    for 
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nothing ;  but  my  poor  brother,  whose  overcoat  and  hat 
I  have  taken  I  and  that  poor  Madame  de  I'Aage,  whose 
haur  is  never  dressed  by  anybody  except  myself.  My 
Godl  my  Oodl    How  will  all  this  come  outi" 

*'  For  the  best,  my  dear  L^nard.     At  least,  I  hope  so.** 

They  sped  along  like  the  wind.  Choiseul  had  ordered 
his  courier  to  prepare  two  beds  and  a  supper  at  Mont- 
mirail,  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night;  and  on 
reaching  that  point  they  found  the  beds  ready  and 
supper  served. 

Aside  from  his  brother's  coat  and  hat,  aside  from  com- 
pulsorily  breaking  his  word  with  Madame  de  I'Aage, 
L^nard  was  partly  consoled.  Now  and  then  he  let  an 
expression  of  contentment  escape  him,  from  which  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  his  pride  was  flattered  by  his  be- 
ing selected  as  the  commissioner  for  so  important  a 
despatch  as  this  apparently  was  to  be. 

After  supper  the  two  travellers  went  to  bed,  the  Duke 
having  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  in  readiness  at  four 
o'clock.  Fifteen  minutes  before  that  hour  they  were  to 
knock  at  his  door  and  rouse  him,  in  case  he  was  asleep. 

At  three  Choiseul  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes,  when 
from  his  chamber,  which  was  immediately  above  the 
entrance  gate,  he  heard  the  rumble  of  a  carriage,  ac- 
companied by  those  cracks  of  the  whip  wherewith  the 
postilions  announced  the  advent  of  fresh  arrivals. 

To  jump  from  his  bed  and  run  to  the  window,  was  the 
work  of  an  instant  with  Choiseul. 

A  cabriolet  was  at  the  door.  Two  men  stepped  out  of 
it,  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
imperatively  demanded  horses.  Who  were  these  National 
Guardsmen  f  What  were  they  after  at  three  in  the 
morning  1  Why  were  they  so  much  in  a  hurry  about 
their  horses  1 
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Choiseul  called  his  senrant,  and  ordered  him  to  ha^e 
their  own  horses  hamessed.  Then  he  roused  L&maid. 
Both  trayellera  had  lain  down  with  their  clothes  on,  and 
were  therefore  ready  in  an  instant.  When  thej  came 
down^  both  carriages  were  ready.  Choisetd  told  the  pos- 
tilion to  let  the  guardsmen's  carriage  go  first ;  only  he 
must  follow  after,  so  as  not  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight 
of  it. 

Then  Choiseul  examined  the  pistok,  which  he  had 
placed  in  the  carriage  pockets,  and  renewed  the  prim- 
ing, thereby  causing  Leonard  grave  misgivings. 

They  travelled  thus  a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half ; 
but  between  i^toges  and  Chaintry  the  cabriolet  took  a 
crossroad,  going  in  the  direction  of  Jalons  and  l^per- 
nay.  The  two  guardsmen  were  only  two  good  dtisem^ 
who  had  come  from  La  Fert^  and  were  returning  home- 
ward. With  a  more  contented  mind  Choiseul  pursued 
his  journey.  At  ten  they  drove  through  Chalons.  At 
eleven  they  reached  Sommevelle  Bridge. 

There  Choiseul  inquired  for  his  hussars,  but  they 
had  not  arrived.  Stopping  at  the  posthouse,  he  asked 
for  a  chamber,  and  there  put  on  his  uniform.  L^nard 
observed  all  these  preparations  with  lively  anxiety,  and 
his  sighing  accompaniment  touched  the  Duke's  heart 
At  last  he  said  to  him :  "  Leonard,  it  is  time  to  let 
you  know  the  truth.'* 

'<What1  The  truth  1**  said  Leonard,  going  from 
one  surprise  to  another.  ''Don't  I  know  the  truth 
already  1 " 

**  You  know  part  of  it,  and  1 11  tell  you  the  rest" 

L^nard  clasped  his  hands  and  the  Duke  proceeded : 
"You  are  devoted  to  your  employers^  aren't  you,  my 
dear  Leonard  f 

'«  For  life  and  death  I " 
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"Well,  in  two  hours  they  will  be  here.** 

*^  Mj  God  1     Is  it  poesible  1 "  cried  the  poor  fellow. 

**  Yes,  here,  with  the  children  and  Madame  Elizabeth. 
Ton  know  what  dangers  thej  have  run  f " 

Leonard  bowed  his  assent. 

^  You  know  what  perils  they  still  run  1" 

Lfonard  lifted  his  eyes  heavenward. 

**  Well,  in  two  hours  they  will  be  safe  I  " 

Leonard  could  not  answer.  He  shed  hot  tears.  Then 
he  began  to  stammer:  "In  two  hours)  —  herel — Are 
you  sure  of  that  1 " 

"  Yes,  in  two  hours.  They  left  the  Tuileries  at  eleven 
o'clock  last  night,  or  soon  after.  At  midday  they  were 
due  at  Chalons.  Allowing  them  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
do  the  remaining  four  leagues,  they  will  be  here  two 
hours  later.  Let  us  order  dinner.  I  expect  here  a  detach- 
ment of  hussars,  commanded  by  Monsieur  de  Goguelat* 
We  will  make  the  dinner  last  as  long  as  possible." 

"  Oh  Monsieur,"  interrupted  Leonard,  "  I  am  not 
hungry." 

"  Never  mind  that  1  Make  a  valiant  effort,  and  you 
can  eat." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  I  *' 

"  We  must  spin  out  the  dinner  as  long  as  we  can,  so 
as  to  have  a  pretext  for  remaining  here. — £h  I  Hold  on  ! 
There 's  the  trumpet  of  the  hussars,  now  1 " 

Indeed,  at  that  instant  they  could  not  only  hear  the 
trumpet,  but  the  hoof-beats.  Another  moment,  and 
Goguelat  entered  the  chamber,  and  handed  Choiseul  a 
packet  from  Monsieur  de  Bouill^.  This  packet  con- 
tained six  blank  orders,  bearing  each  the  royal  signa- 
ture, besides  a  duplicate  of  the  King's  formal  order  to 
all  officers  in  the  army,  whatever  their  grade  or  priority 
of  service,  to  obey  the  Duke  for  the  present 
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Cboiaeol  bad  the  hones  picketed,  distribated  Inead  aai 
wine  to  the  htusan,  aad  then  sat  down  to  dine. 

The  news  brought  by  GogueUt  was  not  good.  Eveij- 
when  OD  bis  road  he  bad  found  the  people  in  ao  efferrea- 
oent  state.  It  was  more  thut  a  year  since  a  rumor  of  the 
Eang's  intended  departure  had  circulated,  not  only  in 
Paria,  but  in  the  provinces,  and  the  detachments  ctf  diC 
ferent  militaty  bodiee,  stationed  at  Sainte  Menehould  and 
Varennes,  were  infected  with  the  suBpicion.  He  had  even 
beard  the  alarm-bell  Bounding  in  one  village  along  bia 
route. 

All  this  was  quite  enough  to  cut  off  Choiseul'a  own 
appetite.  After  an  hour  passed  at  table,  he  rose,  as  the 
dock  sounded  the  balf-hour  after  noon ;  and,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  detachment  to  Monsieur  Boudet,  he 
walked  up  the  street,  to  a  height  near  the  entrance  of 
Sommevelle  Bridge  whence  be  could  have  a  good  view 
over  half  a  league  of  the  road.  He  could  see  no  sign 
of  either  courier  or  coach ;  but  this  was  not  surprising. 
Allowing  for  trifling  detentions,  he  did  not  expect  the 
courier  before  an  hour  or  so  later,  and  the  King  a 
half-hour  after  the  courier. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  still  nothing  was  to  be  seen  at 
heard  on  the  road,  —  at  least,  nothii^;  like  what  the 
Duke  was  looking  for. 

Every  five  minutes  Choiseul  drew  oat  his  watdi ; 
and  each  time  he  did  so,  Leonard  said  :  "  Oh,  they  're 
not  coming.  My  poor  mistress  I  my  poor  mistress  I 
:S<.>m<.-  ill-liK'k  has  overtaken  them  I  " 

By  hia  desj:iair  the  poor  fellow  added    to    Cboisenl'a 

At  huSr  pitst  two,  at  three,  at  half-past  three,  —  still 
no  courier,  iiu  coach  1  It  will  be  remembered,  though 
Choiseul   WU8  uot  aware  of  it,  that  the  King  did  itct 
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leallj  leave  ChMons  till  three  o'clock;  so  it  was  no 
wonder  he  was  not  at  Sommevelle  Bridge  by  four. 

While  Choiseul  was  thus  watching  and  waiting  at 
the  torn  of  the  road.  Fatality  was  busy  at  that  point, 
preparing  an  event  which  was  to  have  great  influence 
in  the  drama  we  are  describing.  Fatality  —  we  repeat 
the  word  —  had  so  willed  it,  that  a  few  days  earlier  the 
peasantry  on  the  ground  belonging  to  Madame  d'Elboeuf, 
ground  situated  near  Sommevelle  Bridge,  had  refused 
payment  of  certain  proprietaiy  rights.  Then  they  were 
threatened  with  military  compulsion ;  but  the  Federation 
at  Paris  had  borne  its  fruits,  and  the  peasants  in  the 
neighboring  towns  had  promised  to  assist  the  EllxBuf 
peasants  with  arms,  if  these  threats  were  put  into 
execution. 

Seeing  these  hussars  arrive  at  the  station,  the  peasantry 
imagined  they  had  come  with  hostile  intent.  Messengers 
were  at  once  sent  from  Sommevelle  Bridge  to  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  and  by  three  o'clock  the  tocsin  of  alarm 
b^an  to  soimd  throughout  that  section  of  country. 

Hearing  the  alarm,  Choiseul  returned  to  the  posthouse. 
There  he  found  Lieutenant  Boudet,  very  uneasy.  Deep 
threats  had  been  uttered  against  the  hussars,  who  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  most  detested  corps  in  the  army. 
The  peasants  defied  them,  and  sang,  under  their  very 
noses,  this  improvised  ditty: 

Les  huBsards  sont  des  gueux ; 
Hais  nous  nous  moquons  d'eoz  I 

a  couplet  which  may  be  thus  translated : 

The  hnssaiB  are  beggan  tall ; 
Bat  we  mock  them,  one  and  all  I 

Other  people,  better-informed  or  farther-sighted,  began 
to  whisper  it  about  that  the  hussars  were  not  there  to 
VOL.  n.  —  w 
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meddle  with  the  Elbosof  farmersi  but  to  meet  the  King 
and  Qoeen. 

Such  was  the  outlook  when  four  o'clock  rung  out, 
without  bringing  either  courier  or  news. 

Choiseul  decided  to  wait  for  a  while  longer.  How- 
ever, he  had  the  horses  harnessed  to  his  carriage,  and 
took  chaige  of  Leonard's  precious  diamonds ;  but  started 
Leonard  himself  towards  Yarennes,  bidding  him  see 
Monsieur  Dandoinsat  Sainte  Menehould,  Monsieur  Damaa 
at  Clermont,  and  Jules  de  Bouill^  (not  Louis,  his  brother) 
at  Varennes,  and  explain  to  them  the  whole  situation. 

In  order  to  calm  the  furor  which  was  increasing  about 
him,  Choiseul  declared  that  the  hussars  were  not  there, 
as  was  supposed  by  many,  to  proceed  against  Madame 
Elboeuf  s  peasants,  but  to  act  as  escort  for  a  treasure^ 
which  the  War  Minister  was  sending  to  the  army. 

This  word  treasurej  being  susceptible  of  two  meanings^ 
while  it  calmed  the  irritability  on  one  side,  confirmed  the 
suspicions  on  the  other.  The  King  and  Queen  were  a 
treasure,  and  this  was  certainly  the  treasure  expected  bj 
Choiseul  and  the  hussars* 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes,  Choiseul  and  his 
soldiers  were  so  crowded  and  pushed,  that  he  knew  he 
could  not  long  hold  the  position  without  disturbance ; 
and  that  if  the  royal  travellers  should  unhappily  oonae 
while  things  were  at  such  a  pass,  he  would  be  almost 
powerless  to  protect  them,  with  only  his  forty  hussars^ 

His  orders  were,  to  see  that  the  King's  coach  was 
allowed  to  continue  its  journey  without  obstruction. 
Instead  of  such  a  protection,  his  presence  would  now 
become  an  obstacle.  The  best  thing  to  be  done,  even 
in  case  of  the  King's  arrival,  was  to  take  the  soldien 
away.  In  fact,  their  departure  would  leave  the  road 
dear.    Only  he  must  find  a  pretext  for  this  departnva 
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The  post-eaperiDteiident  was  in  the  midst  of  five  or  six 
hundred  inquisitive  people,  who  needed  only  an  impru- 
dent word  to  become  the  Duke's  enemies.  The  super- 
intendent was  looking  on,  like  the  others,  with  his  arms 
crossed ;  only  he  stood  very  near  the  Duke,  who  said  to 
him :  **  Monsieur,  are  you  aware  that  about  this  time  a 
large  sum  of  money  is  on  its  way  to  Metz  1  ^ 

''This  very  morning,"  responded  the  superintendent, 
^  the  stage  carried  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  escorted 
by  two  policemen." 

**  Indeed  1 "  said  Choiseul,  almost  stunned  by  the  par- 
tiality with  which  fate  was  serving  him. 

**  Parbleu ! "  said  a  gendarmoi  "  that 's  true,  for  I  and 
Bobin  acted  as  guards." 

Choiseul  turned  quietly  to  Goguelat  and  said  :  '^  Well, 
if  the  Minister  of  War  prefers  that  method  of  convoy, 
there 's  no  reason  for  our  staying  here,  and  I  think  we 
had  better  retire.     Hussars,  bridle  your  horses  I  " 

The  hussars,  who  were  also  anxious,  asked  nothing 
better  than  such  an  order.  In  an  instant  the  horses 
were  bridled,  and  the  hussars  in  the  saddle.  They  ranged 
themselves  in  line.  Choiseul  passed  along  the  line,  threw 
a  glance  towards  the  Ch&lons  road,  and  said,  with  a  sigh : 
^'  Forward,  hussars.     Break  into  fours,  and  move  on  I  '* 

They  rode  over  the  Sommevelle  Bridge,  with  their 
trumpets  blowing,  as  the  clock  sounded  half-past  five. 

Two  hundred  paces  from  the  village,  ChoiseiJ  took  a 
crossroad,  in  order  to  avoid  Sainte  Menehould,  where  it 
was  said  there  was  much  agitation. 

At  this  moment  Isidore  de  Chamy,  lashing  and  spur- 
ring a  horse,  which  had  already  required  two  hours  to 
ride  four  leagues,  arrived  at  the  posthouse.  While  chang- 
ing horses  he  inquired  if  a  detachment  of  hussars  had 
been  there,  and  learned  that  the  detachment  had  ridden 
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mwsy  only  a  qaarter-hooi  befon,  by  the  Ssinto  Meoft- 
boald  road.  He  oideied  hoisee  to  be  in  readinesB  far  (be 
loyal  coach,  and  hoping  to  owtake  GboiBenl,  and  stop  hit 
ntreat,  galloped  away  on  a  fresh  horse. 

As  we  have  seen,  Choiseul  left  the  direct  read  to  Sainte 
Menehould,  and  took  the  croesroad,  at  the  very  instant 
when  the  Viscount  rode  np  to  the  poathonse  at  Somme- 
yelle  Biii^ ;  and  as  the  Viscount  lode  directly  towards 
Saiute  Menebould,  he  did  not  succeed  in  oyertaiung  tbe 
Duke. 
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Tkn  minutes  after  Isidore  de  Chamy's  departure,  the  royal 
coach  arrived.  As  Choiseul  had  foreseen,  the  lookers-on 
had  dispersed. 

The  Comte  de  Chamyy  knowing  that  the  first  detach- 
ment of  troops  was  to  he  here,  at  Sommevelle  Bridge^ 
had  not  supposed  it  might  hecome  necessaiy  for  him 
to  remain  hehind.  He  galloped  up  to  the  caniage 
door,  and  urged  on  the  postilions,  who  seemed  to  have 
received  particular  orders  to  drive  at  a  slow  trot. 

When  they  reached  Sommevelle  Bridge,  seeing  neither 
the  expected  hussars  nor  the  Duke,  the  King  became 
anxious,  and  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window. 

"  By  your  leave,  Sire,"  said  Chamy,  "  don't  let  yourself 
be  seen,  and  I  '11  go  and  get  what  information  I  can." 

Then  the  Count  went  into  the  posthouse.  Five  min- 
utes later  he  reappeared,  having  Reamed  all,  and  repeated 
the  whole  story  to  the  King,  who  at  once  surmised  that 
it  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  allaying  public  irritation, 
and  leaving  the  load  clear,  that  Choiseul  had  gone  away, 
and  taken  the  hussars  with  him. 

The  important  thing  now  was  to  get  once  more  under 
way,  and  push  on  to  Sainte  Menehould.  Unquestionably 
Choiseul  was  bound  for  Sainte  Menehould,  and  in  that 
town  they  would  find  him,  with  his  hussars  reinforced 
by  the  dragoons. 
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At  the  moment  of  departure  Chamj  came  to  the  win- 
dow, and  asked  :  "What  are  the  Qneen*8  ordent  Shall 
I  push  on  ahead,  or  shall  I  follow  behind  f 

*^  Don't  forsake  me/'  said  the  Queen. 

Chamy  bowed  in  his  saddle,  and  cantered  near  her 
window. 

Meanwhile  Isidore  was  riding  in  advance ;  but  he  could 
not  understand  the  solitude  of  the  road,  which  was  laid 
out  in  a  line  so  straight,  that  from  certain  points  he 
could  see  a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half  before  him.  He 
spurred  his  horse  uneasily  forward,  thus  getting  farther 
and  &rther  away  from  the  coach ;  for  he  feared  lest  the 
citizens  at  Saiute  Menehould  might  take  umbrage  at 
the  prolonged  stay  there  of  Dandoins's  dragoons,  as  the 
Sommevelle  populace  had  at  the  detention  of  Choiseul's 
hussarEi. 

Isidore  was  not  mistaken.  The  first  thing  noticeable 
at  Sainte  Menehould  was  the  great  number  of  National 
Guardsmen  walking  about  the  streets,  —  the  first  he  had 
encountered  since  leaving  Paris.  The  whole  town  seemed 
to  be  in  motion,  and  he  could  hear  a  drum  beating  oa 
the  fiirther  side  of  the  village. 

The  Viscount  trotted  coolly  along  the  streetSi  without 
appearing  disturbed,  the  least  in  the  world,  by  the  com- 
motion about  him.  Crossing  the  Crrand  Square  he  drew 
rein  at  the  posthouse.  As  he  crossed  the  square,  how- 
ever, he  noted  a  dozen  dragoons  seated  on  a  bench,  and 
wearing  fifttigue-caps.  A  few  steps  from  them,  at  a  win- 
dow on  the  lower  floor,  he  saw  the  Marquis  Dandotna, 
also  wearing  a  fifttigue-cap,  and  holding  his  riding-whip 
in  his  hand. 

Isidore  passed  by  without  a  pause,  as  if  he  did  not  see 
Dandoins.  He  presumed  that  Dandoins,  knowing  that 
Isidore  was  to  wear  the  costume  of  one  of  the  royal 
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couriers,  would  recognize  him,  and  that  consequently  no 
fiurther  sign  woald  be  needfuL 

At  the  door  of  the  posthouse  was  a  young  man  about 
twenty-eight  years  old,  clad  in  a  dressing-gown,  and  wear- 
ing his  hair  cut  after  the  fashion  shown  in  the  portrait  of 
Titus,  the  Roman  emperor,  —  as  was  the  custom  with  the 
Reyoiutionist  Patriots  of  that  epoch,  —  and  with  whiskers 
encompassing  his  face  and  reaching  his  neck. 

Isidore  looked  for  somebody  to  whom  he  might  speak. 
"  What  do  you  wish,  Monsieur  ?  "  said  the  black-whiskered 
young  man. 

To  speak  to  the  post-superintendent,"  said  Isidore. 
He  is  absent  just  now,  Monsieur ;  but  I  am  his  son, 
Jean  Baptiste  Drouet.     If  I  can  fill  his  place,  say  what 
you  wish." 

These  three  words,  Jean  Baptiste  Drouet,  the  young 
man  emphasized,  as  if  he  foresaw  that  these  words,  or 
rather  these  names,  were  destined  to  hold  a  fatally  cele- 
brated place  in  history. 

''  I  wish  for  six  posthorses,  for  two  carriages  which  are 
coming  after  me." 

Drouet  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say  the  courier  could 
haye  what  he  wished,  and  walked  out  of  the  house  into 
the  courtyard,  calling  out :  ''  Halloo,  postilions,  —  six 
horses  for  two  carriages,  and  a  nag  for  the  courier ! " 

At  that  moment  the  Marquis  Dandoins  entered  hur- 
riedly. "Monsieur,"  he  said  to  Isidore,  "you  precede 
the  royal  coach,  do  you  not  1 " 

*^  Yes,  Monsieur,  and  I  *m  greatly  astonished  at  seeing 
you  —  you  and  your  men  —  still  wearing  fatigue-caps." 

"  We  have  not  been  forbidden  to  do  so.  Monsieur,  nor 
forewarned  of  any  approaching  duty.  Besides,  there  are 
threatening  demonstrations  all  around  us.  They  are  try- 
ing to  demoralize  my  men.     What  ought  to  be  done  1 " 
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**  Ab  the  King  comes  this  way,  watch  the  curriage,  and 
take  counsel  of  circumstances.  Ride  on  a  half-hour  after 
the  royal  fiunilj  has  passed^  and  serve  as  rear  guard.** 

Interrupting  himself  suddenly,  Isidore  exclaimed : 
"  Silence !  Somebody  is  playing  the  spy !  Perhaps  we 
have  been  overheard.  Go  to  your  squadron,  and  use 
every  effort  to  keep  your  men  up  to  their  duty.** 

Drouet  was  indeed  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  in  which 
this  conversation  had  taken  place. 

Dandoins  withdrew.  At  the  same  moment  the  crack- 
ing of  whips  was  heard.  The  royal  coach  crossed  the 
square,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  posthouse.  At  this 
unusual  noise  the  bystanders  formed  themselves  into 
groups  around  the  coach. 

Dandoins,  who  had  it  in  his  heart  to  ezpl^  to  the 
King  why  it  was  that  he  and  his  men  were  found  at  rest, 
instead  of  under  arms,  rushed  up  to  the  window,  fatigue- 
cap  in  hand,  and,  with  every  possible  mark  of  respect,  of- 
fered his  apologies  to  the  royal  family.  In  answering  him, 
the  King  several  times  showed  his  head  at  the  window. 

Foot  in  stirrup,  Isidore  was  standing  near  Drouet,  who 
observed  the  carriage  with  deep  attention.  The  summer 
before  he  had  attended  the  g^reat  Federation  at  Paria. 
He  had  therefore  seen  the  King,  and  now  believed  that 
he  recognized  him. 

That  morning  Drouet  had  received  a  large  sum  in 
ais%gnat9j  the  paper  money  then  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment He  had  examined  these  bills,  stamped  with  the 
King's  likeness,  one  after  the  other,  to  see  if  any  of  them 
were  counterfeit  The  King's  fieuse  therefore  remained 
very  distinct  in  Drouet's  memory,  and  seemed  to  cry 
out:  ''This  man  before  thee  is  the  Kingl" 

He  drew  an  assignat  from  his  pocket,  and  murmnred : 
"  Decidedly,  it 's  his  very  self  1 " 
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Isidore  rode  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  coaoh, 
where  his  brother  was  standing  in  front  of  the  window^ 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  screening  from  observation  the 
Queen,  who  was  leaning  against  it.  Isidore  hastily  whis- 
pered to  his  brother:  ''The  King  has  been  recognized. 
Hasten  the  departure  of  the  coach^  and  take  heed  of  that 
great  brown  fellow  over  there.  He  's  the  son  of  the  post- 
superintendent  He  it  is  who  has  recognized  the  King. 
His  name  is  Jean  Baptiste  Drouet." 

"AU  right/'  said  Olivier  de  Chamy,  "111  watch. 
Now,  be  off,  my  brother." 

Isidore  was  off  like  a  shot,  to  order  the  relay  of  horses 
at  Clermont. 

Hardly  was  he  at  the  end  of  the  village  street,  before 
the  postilions— > stimulated  by  the  persistence  of  Maiden 
and  Valory,  and  the  promise  of  an  extra  crown  —  had 
all  in  readiness,  and  departed  at  a  round  trot. 

The  Count  did  not  lose  sight  of  Drouet.  Drouet  had 
not  budged ;  only,  he  had  been  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to 
one  of  the  hostlers. 

Chamy  rode  up  to  him  and  said :  "  Monsieur,  was  no 
horse  ordered  for  me?" 

''  Oh  yes,"  answered  Drouet,  "  but  there  are  no  more 
horses." 

"How?  No  more  horses  1  What  then  about  that 
horse  they  are  saddling  yonder  in  the  courtyard?" 

"  That 's  mine  I " 

"  Can't  you  let  me  have  him  1  1 11  pay  whatever  you 
Bay." 

"  Impossible,  Monsieur.  It 's  getting  late,  and  there 's 
a  trip  which  must  be  made." 

To  insist  would  be  to  increase  Drouet's  suspicions.  To 
attempt  taking  the  horse  by  force,  would  be  to  compromise 
everything. 
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Moreover,  Chani  j  thought  of  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. He  went  to  Monneor  Dandoim,  who  had  been 
looking  after  the  coach  till  it  turned  the  street  comer. 
Feeling  a  hand  on  hia  shoulder,  Dandoins  fiMsed  about. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Olivier.  ''  It  'a  I,  Count  de  Chamy. 
There  is  n't  a  horse  left  for  me  at  the  posthouae.  Dis- 
mount one  of  your  dragoons,  and  let  me  have  his  horse. 
/  mitst  follow  the  King  and  the  Queen.  I  alone  know 
where  to  find  Choiseul's  relays,  and  if  I  *m  not  on  hand, 
the  King  will  be  bothered  at  Yaiennes." 

''County"  responded  Dandoins,  ''it  isn't  one  of  my 
men's  horses  that  111  give  you,  but  my  own.*' 

"  1  accept  the  offer.  The  safety  of  the  EJng,  and  the 
whole  royal  family,  hangs  upon  the  least  accident.  The 
better  the  horse,  the  better  their  chances." 

Both  men  walked  through  the  streets,  towards  the 
Marquis's  lodgings ;  but  before  doing  so^  Chamy  charged 
a  sergeant  to  watch  DroueL 

Unfortunately  the  Marquis's  abiding-place  was  five 
hundred  paces  from  the  square.  By  the  time  the  horses 
were  saddled,  fifteen  minutes  at  least  had  been  lost.  We 
say  the  korseSf  because  Dandoins  meant  to  put  himself 
also  on  horseback,  in  order  to  obey  the  royal  wishes,  by 
following  after  his  Majesty,  and  constituting  his  men  a 
rear  guard. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Chamy  that  he  heard  these 
words,  mingled  with  other  distant  cries:  "The  King! 
The  Queen!" 

He  hurried  out  of  the  house,  requesting  Dandoins  to 
bring  his  horse  to  the  square. 

The  whole  Tillage  was  in  tumult  Hardly  had  Chamy 
and  Dandoins  quitted  the  square,  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
when  Drouet  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  waited  for  that 
moment,  in  order  to  spread  the  news:    *'That  ooacfa. 
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whicb  just  went  along,  —  that 's  the  King's.  The  King, 
the  Queen,  and  the  royal  children  of  France  are  in  that 
carriage." 

Then  Drouet  threw  himself  on  his  iiorse.  Seyeral 
friends  tried  to  stop  him.  "  Where 's  he  going  ]  What 's 
to  be  done  ?    What 's  his  plan )  '* 

To  these  questions  he  whisperinglj  replied  :  ''  The 
colonel  of  these  dragoons  is  over  there.  There  was  no 
way  of  stopping  the  King  here,  without  a  collision  which 
might  turn  out  badly  for  us.  What  I  can't  do  here,  I 
can  do  at  Clermont.  Keep  back  the  dragoons ;  that 's 
aU  I  ask." 

So  saying,  he  galloped  on  after  the  King.  Thus  it 
was  noised  about  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  in  the 
coach  which  had  just  driven  through  the  village ;  and 
the  tumult  spread  so  rapidly  that  it  reached  Chamy*s 
keen  ears. 

At  these  cries  the  Mayor  and  other  municipal  officers 
ran  to  the  spot,  and  the  Mayor  ordered  the  dragoons  to 
retire  to  their  barracks  till  eight  o'clock. 

Chamy  learned  all  there  was  to  know,  —  that  the  King 
had  been  recognized,  and  Drouet  had  ridden  away.  He 
stamped  impatiently. 

At  that  moment  Dandoins  rejoined  him.  As  soon  as 
he  perceived  him,  Chamy  called  out,  from  afar :  **  The 
horses,  the  horses  1 " 

**  They  're  bringing  them  here  now,"  said  Dandoins. 

''  Have  they  put  the  pistols  in  my  holsters  1 " 

"Yes." 

"Are  they  ready  for  use  1 " 

"  I  attended  to  that  myself." 

"  Good  !  Now  all  depends  on  the  speed  of  your  beast. 
I  must  overtake  a  man  who  is  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of 
me^  and  kill  him  1 " 
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''Whati    Tou  mean  to  km  him t " 
'<Tes!     If  I  don't  kiU  him,  aU  18  lost !  ** 
^  Mordieu  1    Let  ns  go  ahead  with  the  horaea,  then." 
**  Don't  oonoem  jouraelf  about  me.    Attend  to  your 
dragoons^  who  are  being  demoralized  to  the  point  of 
revolt.      See  there  I      The  Mayor  is  harangning  them! 
You  also  have  no  time  to  lose.    Go !    Go  ! " 

At  that  instant  the  orderly  came  up  with  the  two 
horses.  Without  stopping  to  notice  which  was  which, 
Chamy  sprang  upon  the  back  of  the  horse  nearest  him, 
snatched  the  bridle  from  the  orderly,  gathered  the  reins 
into  his  hand,  used  his  spurs  on  both  sides,  and  was  off 
at  full  gallop,  in  Drouefs  tracks,  but  without  catching 
the  last  words  which  Dandoins  hurled  after  him ;  albeit 
those  last  words>  which  the  wind  carried  away,  were  of 
vast  importance :  ''  You  have  taken  the  horse  I  was  to 
ride,  instead  of  the  one  intended  for  you,  and  the  pistols 
in  the  holsterB  are  not  loaded  1  ** 
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Mkanwhilb  the  royal  coachy  preceded  by  Isidore^  waa 
flying  along  the  road  from  Sainte  Menehould  to  Clermont. 
Daylight  was  fading,  as  we  have  said.  £ight  o'clock 
had  sounded,  and  the  coach  entered  Argonne  Forest^ 
through  which  ran  the  highway. 

The  elder  Charny  had  been  unable  to  warn  the  Queen 
of  the  awkward  circumstances  which  had  held  him  back, 
inasmuch  as  the  royal  carriage  drove  away  from  Sainte 
Menehould  before  Drouet  told  Charny  that  he  could  not 
have  a  horse. 

As  they  left  the  village  the  Queen  noticed  that  her 
cavalier  was  no  longer  at  the  carriage  window,  but  she 
had  no  excuse,  either  for  retarding  the  journey  or  ques- 
tioning the  postilions.  Once  she  thought  she  could  see 
a  horseman  galloping  a  long  way  ofif ;  but  this  horseman 
was  soon  lost  in  the  growing  shadows  of  night. 

During  this  time,  — for,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  events 
of  this  awful  journey,  we  are  obliged  to  go  quickly  from 
one  actor  therein  to  another,  —  during  this  time,  while 
Isidore  was  riding  a  quarter-league  ahead  of  the  royal 
coach,  while  that  coach  was  on  the  way  from  Sainte  Mene- 
hould to  Clermont,  and  entering  the  woods  of  Argonne, 
while  Drouet  was  riding  in  hot  haste  after  the  coach,  and 
while  the  elder  Charny  was  rushing  after  Drouet,  —  while 
all  these  events  were  simultaneously  moving  on,  the 
Marquis  Dandoins  rejoined  his  soldiers^  after  Chamy's 
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^ffmtura,  and  Bounded  the  call  to  saddle ;  bnt  when  the 
«.^djen  tried  to  set  out,  all  the  people  vere  crowding  tba 
streeta,  and  the  horaee  could  not  go  a  atep  forward. 

Amidst  that  crowd  were  three  hundred  National 
Ouardsmen,  in  their  uniforms,  with  their  muskets  in 
hand.  To  risk  a  combat,  —  sure  to  be  severe,  —  would 
be  to  ruin  the  King.  Better  to  remain  where  thej 
were,  and,  by  ao  doing,  keep  aU  these  people  where 
they  were. 

Dandoina  held  a  parley,  and  asked  the  ringleadan 
what  they  wanted,  what  they  expected.  He  demanded 
the  reason  of  these  hostile  meoaoes. 

During  this  time  the  King  reached  Clermont,  and  then 
found  Uonsieur  Damaa,  with  his  one  hundred  and  forty 
dragoons. 

If  Dandoins  had  commanded  a  hundred  and  forty 
dragoons,  like  Damas,  the  Marquis  might  hare  been 
able  to  effect  something;  but  he  had  only  thirty.  What 
could  thirty  dragoons  do,  against  three  or  lour  thousand 
men )  Talk,  debate !  and  this  ia  precisely  what  Dandoina 
did. 

At  half-past  nine  the  royal  coach  —  which  Isidore 
preceded  only  by  a  few  hundred  pacea,  so  fast  did  the 
postilions  ride  —  neared  Clermont.  It  had  only  taken 
aaventy-five  minutes  to  traverse  the  four  leagues  which 
separate  one  village  from  the  other. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  this  explained  Chanty's  absence 
to  the  Queen.  He  would  surely  overtake  them  while 
they  cljaiiged  borsee. 

Before  they  entered  the  village,  Damas  lay  in  waiting 
for  tbe  royal  coach,  having  been  forewarned  by  l4ananL 
He  recognised  the  oourier's  livery,  and  stopped  Isidore. 

*-'  PrinioQ,  Monsieur,  but  are  you  not  the  fbrenmner  of 
the  King  1 " 
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''And  you,  Monsieur/'  said  Isidore^  ''are  perhaps 
Charles  de  Damasi" 

"Yes,  Monsieur." 

''Very  well,  Monsieur,  I  am  indeed  the  King's  fore- 
runner. Assemble  jour  dragoons,  and  escort  his  Majesty's 
ooach.'* 

'^  Monsieur/'  was  the  Count's  reply,  "  there  is  the 
breath  of  insurrection  in  the  air,  and  I  'm  forced  to  own 
that  I  can't  answer  for  my  dragoons,  if  they  recognize 
the  King.  All  I  can  promise  is,  to  close  up  the  road 
behind  him,  after  the  royal  coach  goes  by." 

"Do  your  best,  Monsieur,'*  said  Isidore.  "Here  U 
the  King  I  **  and  he  pointed  to  the  oncoming  coach  amidst 
the  darkness,  its  course  being  discernible  by  the  sparks 
of  fire  which  flew  beueath  the  horses'  feet. 

As  for  Isidore,  it  was  his  duty  to  hurry  forward  and 
order  the  relays.  In  five  minutes  he  stopped  at  the 
posthouse.  Damas  arrived  at  almost  the  same  moment, 
with  five  or  six  dragoons. 

Next  came  the  royal  coach,  which  followed  hard  upon 
Isidore's  heels,  before  he  had  time  to  remount.  This 
coach,  without  being  a  magnificent  affair,  was  neverthe- 
less remarkable,  and  many  people  began  to  assemble  in 
front  of  the  post-superintendent's  house.  Damas  stood 
before  the  carriage  door,  as  if  unacquainted  with  the 
illustrious  travellers;  but  as  neither  King  nor  Queen 
could  resist  the  desire  to  learn  the  latest  intelligence, 
the  King  beckoned  to  Damas  on  one  side ;  while  on  the 
other,  the  Queen  beckoned  to  Isidore. 

"  It  is  you,  Monsieur  de  Damas  1 "  asked  the  King. 

•'  Yes,  Sire." 

"Why  are  not  your  dragoons  here,  under  arms)" 

"Sire,  your  Majesty  is  five  hours  behind  time.  My 
squadron  was  in  saddle  by  four  this  afternoon.     I  held 
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ua  MU  in  place  as  long  u  possible;  but  the  wht^ 
-vUttge  b^an  to  get  into  a  turmoil.  Even  mj  dragoona 
Jw^ui  to  be  upset  by  coDflictiog  conjectures.  If  a  fer^ 
mentation  should  occur  before  jour  Majesty's  tranait,  tha 
ahim-bell  woald  be  sounded,  and  your  road  barred.  Bo 
I  kept  only  a  dozen  men  on  horseback,  and  sent  the 
others  to  their  lodgings;  but  I  kept  the  trumpeteis  with 
EQ^  so  as  to  be  able  to  call  the  men  to  horse,  at  the  fint 
alarm.  Your  Majesty  can  see  that  my  plan  has  wra^ed 
well,  for  the  way  ia  comparstively  clear." 

"Very  well.  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Kiiig,  "yon  have 
behaved  like  a  prudent  man.  As  soon  as  I  am  gone,  let 
your  men  mount,  and  follow  a  quarter-league  or  so  after 
the  carrisge." 

"Sire,"  said  the  Queen,  "hear  what  Monsieur  Isidore 
has  to  eay." 

"  What  is  it  % "  asked  the  King,  with  a  certain  display 
of  impatience. 

"  He  says  that  you  vere  recognized  by  the  post-aaper* 
iotendent's  son,  atSainteMenehould  ;  that  be  ia  sure  of 
it ;  that  he  saw  the  young  man  with  an  assignat  in  hand, 
studying  your  engraved  picture  thereon,  and  comparing 
it  with  yourself;  that  his  brother  the  Count,  being  in- 
formed of  this  by  Isidore  himself,  remained  behind ;  and 
that  undoubtedly  something  serioua  is  taking  place  at 
this  very  moment,  as  we  have  seen  nothing  of  Count 
Oliver  since  then." 

"If  we  have  been  recognised,  the  greater  reason  for 
haste,  Madame. — Monsieur  Isidore,  hurry  up  the  pos- 
tilions, and  then  ride  on  ahead." 

Isidore's  horse  being  ready,  he  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
and  cried  to  tbe  postilions  :  "  The  road  to  Varennes  I  " 

Thu  tvo  bodygnarda.  Maiden  and  Valoiy,  repeated  the 
order,  iks  they  climbed  to  their  plaoea  :  "To  Tarenaeel" 
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Damas  stepped  backward,  bowing  respectfully  to  the 
King,  and  the  postilions  whipped  up  their  horses.  The 
coach  was  ready,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  was 
off,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  As  they  left  the 
village  they  met  a  sergeant  of  hussars,  who  was  just 
entering  it. 

For  an  instant  Damas  thought  of  following  the  royal 
coach,  with  the  few  men  who  were  then  at  his  disposal ; 
but  the  King  had  given  contrary  orders,  and  he  believed 
it  his  duty  to  obey  those  orders,  —  the  more  so,  as  the 
commotion  began  to  spread  through  the  town.  The  citi- 
zens were  miming  from  house  to  house.  The  windows 
were  open,  and  one  could  see  heads  and  lights  moving 
about  in  the  houses.  Damas  sought  to  prevent  but  one 
thing,  the  sounding  of  the  alarm-bell ;  so  he  ran  to  the 
church,  to  guard  the  door. 

Besides^  at  any  moment  Dandoins  might  arrive,  and 
re-enforce  Damas  with  thirty  men. 

Presently  things  began  to  grow  calmer ;  so  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  minutes  Damas  returned  to  the  public  square, 
where  he  found  his  chief  of  squadron,  Monsieur  de 
Noirville,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions  about  the  ride, 
commanding  him  to  put  the  men  under  arras. 

At  that  moment  somebody  came  to  notify  Damas  that 
a  dragoon  subaltern,  sent  by  Dandoins,  was  waiting  for 
Damas  at  his  lodging. 

This  officer  came  to  say  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
wait  for  either  Dandoins  or  his  dragoons,  Dandoins  being 
detained  in  their  municipality  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sainte 
Menehould ;  and  that  besides  this,  —  as  Damas  already 
knew,  —  Drouet  had  started,  at  full  speed,  to  follow  the 
royal  coach,  though  he  had  not  probably  overtaken  it, 
as  he  had  not  been  seen  at  Clermont. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things,  and  Damas  had 
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barelj  heard  the  report  given  bj  this  aobeltem,  be- 
longing to  the  Boyal  Raiment,  when  an  oideiiy 
annooneed  from  the  other  diiectioD,  —  frxMn  the  hi 
belonging  to  the  T^ninn  Beginient. 

This  orderij  had  been  sent  bj  officers  eonunanding 
the  troops  at  Yarennes,  onr  friends  Monsiear  Jules  de 
Bouill^  and  Monsieur  de  Baigeoonrt.  Amdoosly  seeing 
the  hours  drag  by,  without  the  arriral  of  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  royal  fli^t,  these  braye  young  gentlemen 
had  at  last  determined  to  send  this  messenger  to  Daaias» 
to  ascertain  if  anything  had  been  heard  from  the  King. 

Damas  was  glad  to  be  able  to  ask  the  orderly  this 
question :  ^'  In  what  condition  did  yon  leaye  affiurs  at 
Varennesi" 

"  Perfectly  tranquil,"  said  the  orderly. 

**  Where  are  the  husBars  t " 

''  At  their  barracks,  with  their  horses  all  saddled.** 

^  Have  yon  met  no  Tehides  on  your  trip  hither  1 " 

^  Oh  yes,  —  one  carriage  with  four  horsesy  and  one 
with  two." 

It  win  be  remembered  that  the  female  attendants  of 
the  Qneen  rode  in  the  second  carriage ;  and  though  we 
have  not  always  referred  to  their  cabdolet,  it  was  never 
far  behind  the  royal  coach. 

Damas  replied,  therefore :  *'  Those  are  the  veiy  car* 
riages  about  which  you  have  come  to  inquire.  All  then 
goes  well." 

Thereupon  Damas  returned  to  his  station,  and  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound  the  saddle-calL  He  meant  to 
follow  the  King  to  Yarennes,  and  give  him  armed  assist* 
ance,  if  there  was  any  need  of  it.  In  five  minutes  the 
trumpets  sounded.  All  was  going  on  very  well,  apart 
frx>m  the  detention,  at  Sainte  Menehould,  of  the  thirty 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Dandoins;  but  having 
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already  his  one  hundred  and  forty  dragoons,  Damas  could 
nianage  very  well  without  this  increase  of  numbers. 

Let  us  return  to  the  King's  coach,  which,  in  driving 
firom  Clermont,  took  the  road  to  the  left,  and  was  rolling 
away  towards  Varennes,  instead  of  following  the  right- 
hand  road,  leading  to  Verdun. 

We  have  already  explained  the  topography  of  the  town 
of  Varennes,  which  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Villages.  We  have  stated  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
change  horses  at  the  farther  end  of  the  town,  on  the  side 
towards  Dun ;  and  that  in  order  to  reach  that  point,  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  the  main  road  leading  to  the 
bridge,  and  reach  this  bridge  by  another  route,  cross  the 
river  under  the  old  tower  arch,  and  so  join  Choiseul's 
relays  on  the  farther  side,  where  they  were  to  be  in 
waiting  under  the  direction  of  Jules  de  Bouill^  and  De 
Raigecourt.  As  to  Rohrig,  a  young  officer  only  twenty 
years  old,  entire  confidence  had  not  been  placed  in  him, 
and  he  still  believed  the  military  had  been  sent  thither 
to  guard  the  army  funds. 

After  their  arrival  at  this  difficult  point,  it  will  be 
recalled,  Chamy  was  to  guide  the  royal  coach  through 
the  labyrinth  of  byways.  Chamy  had  spent  a  fortnight 
in  Varennes,  carefully  studying  and  mapping  out  the 
entire  route.  There  was  not  a  milestone  he  did  not 
know,  not  a  lane  wherewith  he  was  not  familiar. 

Unhappily  Chamy  was  not  on  hand.  The  Queen's  anx- 
iety was  doubled.  Under  such  circumstances,  Chamy's 
failure  to  rejoin  the  royal  party  must  be  due  to  some 
serious  accident. 

As  they  drew  nearer  to  Varennes,  the  King  also  grew 
uneasy.  Depending  upon  Chamy,  he  had  not  brought 
with  him  his  map  of  the  town. 

Then  the  night  was  absolutely  dark,  lighted  by  the 
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stars  alone,  —  one  of  those  nights  when  it  is  easy  to  go 
astray,  even  in  well-known  localities^  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  blind  roads  in  a  strange  village. 

Isidore's  orders,  received  directly  from  his  brother, 
required  him  to  stop  at  the  entrance  of  the  village. 
There  the  elder  Charny  would  change  horses,  and  reaonie 
the  direction  of  the  journey. 

Like  the  Queen,  —  more  so,  perhaps^ -— Isidore  was 
worried  about  his  brother's  absence,  ^e  one  remaining 
hope  was  that  either  Jules  de  Bouill^  or  Baigecourt 
would  grow  impatient,  come  to  meet  the  King,  and  wait 
for  him  on  this  side  of  the  village.  In  the  two  or  three 
days  thej  had  spent  there,  these  young  men  must  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  town,  and  could  easily  serve 
as  guides. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  seeing  two 
or  three  scattered  lights  which  showed  the  village  to  be 
near,  Isidore  halted  irresolutely,  and  looked  about  him, 
trying  to  see  into  the  obscurity.  He  could  diaoem 
nothing  definite. 

Then  he  called  softly,  and  afterwards  more  loudly,  the 
names  of  Bouill^  and  Baigecourt,  in  case  they  should  be 
thereabouts.  Nobody  responded.  He  could  hear  the  rum- 
ble of  the  coach,  a  quarter-league  away,  which  sounded 
like  distant  thunder,  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

An  idea  came  to  Isidore.  Perhaps  those  two  gentle- 
men were  lying  concealed  in  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
which  stretched  along  the  left  side  of  the  highway;  so 
he  entered  the  forest,  and  looked  about.  Nobody  was 
to  be  seen. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  do  but  wait^  and  he  waited. 
In  five  minutes  the  royal  ooach  reached  the  place  where 
Isidore  was  watching.  Both  the  King  and  Queen  thrust 
their  heads  out  at  opposite  sides  of  the  carriage,  and  both 
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said,  at  the  same  time :  '^  Tou  have  n't  seen  your  brother, 
the  Comit  1 " 

**  Sire/'  answered  Isidore,  *'  I  have  n't  seen  him ;  and 
as  he  is  not  here,  it  must  be  that  he  has  met  with 
some  serious  accident,  in  his  pursuit  of  that  rascally 
Drouet/' 

The  Queen  groaned. 

''What  is  to  be  donel"  asked  the  King.  Then  he 
said  to  the  two  bodyguards,  Maiden  and  Yalory,  who 
had  sprung  to  the  ground :  "  Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  place,  gentlemen  1" 

As  nobody  was  acquainted  with  the  place^  the  answer 
was  in  the  negative. 

"  Sire,"  said  Isidore, ''  all  is  silent,  and  consequently 
all  is  probably  safe.  If  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
wait  here  ten  minutes,  I  will  enter  the  city,  and  try  to 
get  some  information  about  Bouill^  and  De  Raigecourt, 
or  at  least  about  Monsieur  de  Choiseul's  relays.  Your 
Majesty  cannot  recall  the  name  of  the  tavern  where  the 
horses  were  to  be  stationed)'' 

"  Alas,  no  !  I  have  known  it,  but  I  have  forgotten  it. 
Never  mind  I  Go  just  the  same.  Meantime,  we  also 
will  try  to  find  out  something  or  other." 

Isidore  galloped  off  towards  tde  Lower  Village,  and 
soon  disappeared  behind  the  first  houses. 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 

JSAN    BAPTISTS    DBOUBT. 

Thb  King's  remark,  about  getting  advice  where  they 
were,  was  explained  by  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
houses,  the  adyanced  sentinels  of  the  Upper  Tillage^ 
which  were  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  rcMuL 

In  one  of  these  houses,  the  nearest,  somebody  was  oq 
the  alert,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  light  which  fell  athwart 
the  half-open  doorway. 

The  Queen  left  the  carriage,  took  Maiden's  arm,  and 
went  towards  this  house.  At  their  approach  the  door 
was  shut,  but  not  quick  enough  to  preyent  Maiden,  who 
perceiyed  the  intentions  of  the  master  of  the  house  to  be 
inhospitable,  from  springing  forward  and  checking  the 
door  before  the  bolt  had  slipped  into  its  socket.  Under 
Maiden's  pressure  the  door  reopened,  although  there  was 
an  attempt  to  close  it  tight. 

Behind  the  door,  trying  hard  to  shut  it,  was  a  man 
fifty  years  old,  with  slippered  feet  and  bare  knees,  and 
wearing  a  nightshirt.  It  was  not  without  a  natural  sor^ 
prise,  as  one  may  well  understand,  that  the  man  in  the 
nightshirt  felt  himself  driyen  back  into  his  own  honae, 
and  saw  his  door  pushed  open  by  an  unknown  man, 
behind  whom  stood  a  woman. 

The  man  in  the  nightshirt  trembled,  as  he  threw  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  Queen,  whoee  &oe  was  illuminated 
by  the  candle  he  held  in  his  hand*  ''What  do  you 
wish.  Monsieur  1**  he  asked  Maiden. 
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**  Monaiear/'  responded  the  bodyguard,  ''  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  Yarennes,  and  beg  jou  to  point  out  the 
road  to  Stenaj." 

**  If  I  knew  the  way/'  replied  the  unknown  man,  "  and 
if  I  gave  you  the  information^  what  if  I  were  ruined  for 
giving  you  the  information  T* 

**  Ah  Monsieur/*  said  Maiden,  "  even  if  you  ran  some 
risk  in  rendering  us  this  service,  you  are  too  courteous 
not  to  oblige  a  woman,  who  finds  herself  in  a  perilous 
position." 

Monsieur,"  responded  the  man  in  the  nightshirty 

the  person  behind  you  is  no  woman."    Then  he  whis- 
pered in  Maiden's  ear;  ''It's  the  Queen." 

"  Monsieur  1" 

"  I  recognize  her.** 

The  Queen,  who  heard  or  guessed  what  was  spoken, 
drew  Monsieur  de  Maiden  backward,  as  she  said :  *'  Be- 
fore going  a  step  farther,  notify  the  King  that  I  am 
discovered." 

In  another  second  Maiden  had  obeyed  this  command. 
**  Indeed  1  **  said  the  King.  **  Then  beg  the  man  to  come 
and  speak  to  me.'* 

Maiden  returned  to  the  house,  and  said,  thinking  dis- 
simulation useless:  ''The  King  desires  to  confer  with 
you.  Monsieur.** 

The  man  sighed,  kicked  off  his  slippers,  and  walked 
towards  the  carriage  with  naked  feet,  so  as  to  make  less 
noise. 

"Tour  name,  Monsieur  T*  asked  the  King,  first  of  alL 

"  Pr^fontaine,  Sire/*  responded  the  man,  hesitating. 

"Who  are  your* 

"  A  Major  in  the  cavalry,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Royal 
and  Military  Order  of  Saint  Louis.** 

**  In  your  double  quality  of  Major^  and  Knight  of  Saint 
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LouiSy  Monsieur,  you  have  twice  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  ma  It  is  therefore  jour  bounden  duty  to  aid  me  in 
my  present  embarrassment'* 

"  Certainly/'  responded  the  Major ;  **  but  I  b^  your 
Majesty  to  make  haste,  lest  I  shoidd  be  seen*" 

"  Monsieur,  if  somebody  sees  you,  so  much  the  better ! " 
sud  Maiden.  "  Tou  will  neyer  have  a  finer  occasion  to 
show  your  loyalty.** 

The  Major,  who  was  not  apparently  of  the  same  mind, 
almost  groaned.  The  Queen  shrugged  her  shoulden 
contemptuously,  and  tapped  her  foot  impatiently. 

The  King  made  her  a  sign,  as  he  said  to  the  Major: 
"  Have  you  by  any  chance  heard  of  some  horses  waiting 
for  a  carriage,  and  have  you  seen  some  hussars^  who  were 
to  be  stationed  in  your  village  yesterday  t " 

"  Tes,  Sire.  Both  horses  and  hussars  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town,  —  the  horses  at  the  tavern  called  the 
Grand  Monarch,  the  hussars  at  the  barracks." 

"Thanks,  Monsieur.  Now  return  to  your  house. 
Nobody  has  seen  you,  and  nothing  will  happen  to  you.** 

"Sire  — I" 

Without  listening  longer,  the  King  took  the  Queen's 
hand,  to  help  her  into  the  coach,  and  said  to  the  body- 
guards, who  were  waiting  for  orders :  **  Gentlemen,  to 
yotur  places,  and  drive  to  the  Grand  Monarch.** 

The  two  officers  remounted  their  seats,  and  called  out 
to  the  postilions :  "  To  the  Grand  Monarch." 

At  that  instant  a  spectral  horse  shot  ftom  the  woods, 
and  cut  diagonally  across  the  road,  as  his  fimtastical  rider 
shouted  :  *'  Postilions,  not  another  step  1  ** 

**  Why  not  ? "  asked  the  astonished  postilions. 

"  Because  you  are  carrying  the  King,  who  is  running 
away ;  but  in  the  name  of  the  Nation,  I  order  you  not 
to  budge." 
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The  poatilionsi  who  had  already  made  a  moyement  to 
drive  on,  at  once  paused,  and  murmured :  "  The  King/** 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  saw  that  the  crucial  moment  had 
come,  and  cried  out :  "  Who  are  yoU|  Monsieur,  to  give 
such  orders  herel** 

''  A  simple  citizen !  Only  I  represent  the  law,  and  I 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Nation.  —  Postilions,  for  the 
second  time  I  order  you  not  to  move  I  You  know  me 
well  enough  I  I  'm  Jean  Baptiste  Drouet,  son  of  the 
post-superintendent  at  Sainte  Menehould." 

''  Oh,  the  wretch !  '*  cried  the  two  guards,  springing 
from  their  seats,  and  drawing  their  hunting-knives. 
''It's  he/^  but  before  they  had  touched  the  ground, 
Drouet  was  riding  rapidly  iJong  the  streets  towfla*d8  the 
Lower  Village. 

^  Ah  Chamy,  Chamy,  what  has  happened  to  you  1 " 
murmured  the  Queen ;  and  she  fell  back  in  the  carriage, 
almost  indifferent  to  what  was  taking  place. 

What  had  happened  to  Chamy,  and  why  had  he  allowed 
Drouet  to  escape  him  1    Fatality,  —  always  Fatality  1 

Dandoins*s  horse  was  a  good  roadster,  but  Drouet  had 
an  advantage  of  almost  twenty  minutes  over  the  Count. 
This  twenty  minutes  it  was  necessary  to  regain.  Chamy 
struck  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  away  boimded 
the  animal  at  full  speed,  with  smoking  nostrils. 

On  the  other  side,  Drouet,  without  even  knowing  that 
he  was  pursued,  was  speeding  away  with  all  his  might ; 
but  he  had  only  a  posthorse,  whereas  Chamy's  horse  was 
a  thoroughbred.  The  result  was  that  Chamy  had  gained 
a  third  of  the  distance,  by  the  time  he  had  ridden  a 
league.  Then  Drouet  noticed  that  he  was  pursued, 
and  redoubled  his  efforts  to  escape  from  the  rider 
who  threatened  to  overtake  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  second  league  Chamy  continued  to 
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gain  at  the  same  rate,  and  Dronet  often  looked  behind, 
with  increaaing  anxiety. 

Drouet  had  started  so  unexpectedly,  that  he  was 
weaponleaa.  The  young  Patriot  feared  not  death,  as 
he  afterwards  preyed;  but  if  he  were  checked  in  hia 
course,  he  feared  the  Eang  would  get  away;  and  he 
also  feared  lest  this  splendid  occasion  for  immortalizing 
his  own  name  should  forever  escape  him. 

There  were  still  two  leagues  to  cover  before  he 
could  reach  Clermont ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he 
would  be  overtaken  at  the  end  of  the  next  league,  — 
the  third  since  his  departure  from  Sainte  Menehould. 
Just  then,  to  stimulate  his  ardor,  Drouet  scented  the 
royal  coach  in  front  of  him.  We  say  aeetUed^  for  it 
was  already  half-past  nine,  and  though  these  were  the 
longest  days  of  the  year,  night  had  fallen;  so  Drouet 
redoubled  the  cuts  of  his  whip  and  the  digs  of  his 
spurs.  They  were  only  three-quarters  of  a  league  from 
Clermonty  but  Chamy  was  not  two  hundred  yards  be- 
hind. Undoubtedly, — for  Drouet  knew  there  were  no 
posthoraes,  —  undoubtedly  the  King  was  to  keep  on 
to  Verdun.  Drouet  began  to  despair.  Before  overtaking 
the  King,  he  would  be  himself  overtaken. 

A  half-league  from  Clermont  he  heard  the  gallop  of 
Chamy*s  horse,  hard  upon  his  own,  and  the  neighs  of 
Chamy^s  horse  responded  to  those  of  his  own  nag.  It. 
was  necessary  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  or  decide  to  face 
his  adversary ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  Drouet  had  no  anns 
wherewith  to  encounter  his  pursuer. 

Suddenly,  when  Chamy  was  only  fifty  paces  behind, 
Drouet  met  the  postilions,  returning  to  Sainte  Mene- 
hould with  the  detached  horses,  which  Drouet  recog- 
nized as  those  which  had  taken  the  King's  carriages  to 
Clermont. 
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''  Ah,  it  '8  you,  is  it  1"  he  said.  ''  The  road  to  Verdun, 
isn't  it r' 

"  What  18  it  about  the  road  to  Verdun  1 ''  asked  the 
postilions. 

''I  mean  to  say  that  the  carriages  which  yon  drove 
are  now  on  the  road  to  Verdun;  "  and  he  rode  by  them, 
ui^ing  his  horse  to  a  last  effort. 

"  No ! "  cried  the  postilions,  "  the  road  to  Varennes ! " 

Drouet  uttered  a  joyful  cry.  He  was  saved,  and  the 
King  was  lost  1  If  the  King  had  followed  the  straight 
road  to  Verdun,  Drouet  would  have  been  obliged  to  follow 
straight  on  by  the  same  line,  the  regular  highway  from 
Sainte  Menehould  to  Verdun ;  but  the  King  had  chosen  to 
go  from  Clermont  to  VarenneSy  and  the  road  to  Vaiennes 
made  an  acute  angle  to  the  left.  Drouet  therefore  at 
once  made  for  Argonne  Forest,  wherein  he  knew  every 
twist  and  turn ;  for  by  cutting  thus  across  the  woods,  he 
could  gain  fifteen  minutes  on  the  King,  besides  having 
the  obscurity  of  the  forest  for  his  protection. 

Chamy,  who  knew  the  general  topography  of  the 
country  almost  as  well  as  Drouet,  saw  that  Drouet  was 
escaping  him,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  anger.  Almost  si- 
multaneously with  Drouet  he  urged  his  horse  into  the 
narrow  margin  which  separated  the  highway  from  the 
woods,  shouting,  "Stop,  stop!" 

Drouet  did  not  care  to  respond.  He  leaned  over  his 
horse's  head,  stimulating  him  with  spurs,  whip,  and 
voice.  If  he  could  reach  the  wood,  that  was  all  he 
wanted.  He  would  be  safe!  He  reached  the  wood; 
but  he  was  within  ten  steps  of  Chamy,  who  drew  a 
pistol,  aimed  at  Drouet,  and  shouted  :  "  Halt,  or  you  're 
a  dead  man  I  " 

Drouet  bent  himself  lower  on  his  horse's  neck,  and 
urged  him  on.      Chamy  pulled   the  trigger,   but  the 
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sparks  of  fire,  as  the  flint  struck  the  steel,  only  serred 
to  momentarily  brighten  the  darkness. 

Furious  at  this  fickilure,  Chamj  hurled  the  recreant 
pistol  at  Drouet,  and  drew  a  second,  throwing  himimlf 
into  the  woods,  in  the  fugitive's  train.  Again  he  fired, 
through  an  interval  between  the  trees;  but  this  pistol 
failed,  like  the  first. 

Then  he  remembered  that  when  he  hurried  away  fix>m 
Sainte  Menehould,  at  full  gallop.  Monsieur  Dandoins  had 
called  out  something  which  he  could  not  understand. 

<'Ahl"  thought  Chamy,  '<I  see  how  it  is!  I  took 
the  wrong  horse,  and  probably  he  called  out  to  me  that 
the  pistols  in  these  holsters  were  not  loaded.  Never 
mind  I  I  '11  overhaul  that  rascal,  and  strangle  him  with 
my  own  hands,  if  necessary ! "  and  he  resumed  his  pursuit 
of  the  flying  shadow,  which  could  barely  be  discerned  in 
the  obscurity. 

Hardly  had  he  gone  a  hundred  yards  in  the  forest, 
with  which  he  was  not  much  acquainted,  when  his  horse 
stumbled  in  a  ravine.  Chamy  rolled  head  over  heels, 
extricated  himself,  jumped  into  the  saddle  again;  bnt 
Drouet  had  disappeared. 

This  is  how  Drouet  eluded  Chamy.  This  is  how 
Drouet  was  able  to  cross  the  highway  at  Varennes,  like 
a  threatening  phantom,  bidding  the  postilions  oondnct 
the  King  no  farther. 

The  postilions  halted,  because  Drouet  adjured  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Nation,  which  had  b^gun  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  name  of  the  King. 

Hardly  had  Drouet  ridden  on  towards  the  Lower  Village, 
when,  instead  of  the  gallop  of  a  retreating  horse,  the  royal 
party  could  hear  the  gallop  of  one  coming  nearer  and 
nearer;  and  presently  Isidore  reappeared,  by  the  same 
street  through  which  Drouet  had  gone  away. 
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His  information  was  the  same  as  that  furnished  by 
Monsieur  de  Pr^fontaiue.  ChoiBeul's  horses,  under  the 
charge  of  Jules  de  Bouill^  and  young  De  Raigecourt,  were 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  at  the  Grand  Monarch. 
The  third  officer,  Eohrig,  was  at  the  barracks,  with  his 
hussars.  A  waiter  at  an  eating-house,  who  was  just 
shutting  up  his  establishment  for  the  night,  had  given 
Isidore  these  details. 

Instead  of  bringing  joy  to  the  illustrious  travellers,  as 
he  had  hoped,  Isidore  found  them  in  a  deep  stupor. 
Pr^fontaine  was  in  lamentations,  and  the  two  body- 
guards seemed  to  be  threatening  something  or  somebody 
invisible  and  unknown.  Isidore  therefore  paused  in  the 
midst  of  his  recital,  and  asked :  ''  What  has  happened, 
gentlemen  1 " 

**  Did  n't  you  see  a  man  in  the  street,  —  a  man  who 
passed  you  at  a  gallop  1" 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  said  Isidore. 

"  Well,  that  man  was  Drouet ! "  said  the  King. 

"Drouetl"  cried  Isidore,  with  a  deep  throb  in  his 
heart.     ''Then  my  brother  is  dead!*' 

The  Queen  uttered  a  cry,  and  buried  her  &ce  in  her 
handa 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 

THB  TOLLOATB  TOWBB  AT  VABSirHBB  BBIDOB. 

Thbrb  was  an  instaDt  of  inexpressible  depression  among 
the  unfortunate  travellers,  thus  detained  on  the  highway, 
and  menaced  with  perils  unknown,  but  terrible. 

Isidore  was  the  first  to  rally.  ''Sire,**  said  be,  ''dead 
or  living,  let  us  not  think  of  my  brother ;  let  us  think  of 
your  Mijesty.  There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose.  The 
postilions  know  the  way  to  the  Grand  Monarch.  —  Hnny 
up  I     To  the  Grand  Monarch  1'' 

The  postilions  did  not  stir. 

"  Can't  you  hear  t "  asked  Isidore. 

"  To  be  sure  we  can  !  " 

«  Well,  why  don't  you  start?" 

''  Because  Mon&ieur  Drouet  forbade." 

''Howt  Drouet  forbade  1  Sol  When  the  King 
commands  and  Drouet  forbids,  you  obey  Drouet  1" 

"We  obev  the  Nation." 

**  Come,  gentlemen  1 "  said  Isidore  to  his  two  com> 
panions.  "  There  are  moments  when  a  man's  life  counts 
for  nothing.  Let  each  of  you  select  his  man.  1 11  take 
care  of  this  one.     Then  we  '11  drive  ourselves.** 

So  speaking,  he  grasped  the  postilion  nearest  to  him 
by  the  collar,  and  pricked  the  fellow's  breast  with  the 
point  of  his  hunting-knife. 

The  Queen  saw  the  three  blades  glitter,  and  screamed 
out :  **  Mercy,  gentlemen,  mercy ! "  Then  she  added,  to 
the  postilions :  "  My  firiends,  fifty  louts  on  the  spot,  to 
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be  divided  among  yoa  three,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  five 
hundred  francs  apiece,  if  you  save  the  King." 

Either  because  they  were  frightened  by  the  demon- 
strations of  the  three  young  men,  or  because  they  were 
attracted  by  the  royal  offer,  the  postilions  started  up  their 
horses,  and  resumed  the  journey. 

Monsieur  de  Pr^fontaine  retreated  to  his  house  and 
barred  the  door. 

Isidore  galloped  in  front  of  the  coach.  He  wished 
to  go  through  the  Upper  Village,  and  cross  the  bridge. 
After  passing  through  the  town  and  crossing  the  bridge, 
five  minutes  would  bring  them  to  the  Grand  Monarch. 

The  coach  was  driven  at  full  speed  down  the  slope, 
towards  the  Lower  Village ;  but  when  they  reached  the 
archway,  which  opened  upon  the  bridge  and  ran  beneath 
the  tower,  they  could  see  that  one  half  of  the  tollgate 
was  shut.  They  opened  this  flap  of  the  gate,  and  found 
that  two  or  three  wagons  obstructed  the  way. 

''Help  me,  gentlemen  I**  said  Isidore,  dismounting, 
and  taking  hold  of  these  wagons. 

At  that  moment  were  heard  the  first  drumtaps  and 
the  first  strokes  of  the  tocsin.  Drouet  had  done  his 
work! 

"  Wretch  I  '*  cried  Isidore,  grinding  his  teeth,  "  if  I 
ever  find  thee  —  " 

By  a  tremendous  efibrt  he  pushed  one  wagon  aside, 
while  Maiden  and  Valory  did  as  much  for  another.  The 
third  still  rested  crosswise  on  the  bridge. 

"  Now  for  the  last  I "  said  Isidore,  as  the  coach  came 
part  way  through  the  arch. 

Suddenly,  between  the  stakes  of  the  third  wagon,  were 
thrust  the  guns  of  four  or  five  muskets. 

"  Not  one  step,  or  you  're  dead,  gentlemen  I "  said  a 
voice. 
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Gentlemen,  gentlemen/'  said  the  Kmg,  putting  out 
his  head,  "  don't  try  to  force  a  passage  1  —  I  command 
you!** 

The  two  officers  and  Isidore  took  a  backward  step, 
while  the  King  asked:  ''What  is  wanted  with  usV 

At  the  same  time  a  cry  of  distress  was  heard  in  the 
coach.  Besides  the  men  who  intercepted  the  carnage 
in  front,  others  had  glided  in  behind  it,  and  several 
musket-barrels  were  thrust  in  at  the  windows.  One  of 
these  was  aimed  at  the  Queen's  breast.  Isidore  saw  the 
danger,  sprang  forward,  grasped  the  muzzle,  and  pulled 
it  aside. 

"  Fire,  fire  1 "  cried  several  voices.  One  man  obeyed 
the  popular  cry,  but  fortunately  his  gun  missed  fire. 

Isidore  raised  his  arm,  and  was  about  stabbing  the 
fellow  with  his  hunting-knife,  when  the  Queen  stayed 
his  arm. 

''Ah  Madame!"  cried  Isidore,  furiously.  "In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  let  me  finish  this  scoundrel ! " 

"  No  I "  said  the  Queen.  "  Sheathe  your  knife  1  Do 
you  hearl" 

Isidore  half  obeyed.  He  let  his  knife  fall  to  his  side, 
but  did  not  restore  it  to  his  belt,  while  he  murmured : 
"Ah  I     If  I  encounter  that  Drouet  — " 

"As  to  him,"  whispered  the  Queen,  pressing  Isi- 
dore's arm  with  peculiar  force,  "  as  to  A»m,  I  leave  him 
to  you !  " 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  repeated  the  King,  "  what  do  you 
want  1 " 

"  We  wish  to  see  your  passports,"  replied  two  or  three 
voices. 

"  Our  passports  1  So  be  it  1 "  said  the  King.  "  Bring 
the  town  authorities,  and  we  will  show  our  passports.'' 

"  On  my  word,  these  are  great  goings-on,"  cried  the 
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man  whose  gnn  had  miscairiedy  thrusting  his  head  into 
the  King's  &ce;  but  the  two  bodyguards  threw  them- 
selves upon  him,  and  knocked  him  down.  In  the  tussle 
his  gun  went  off,  but  the  bullet  hit  nobody. 

•«  Halloo  there !  "  cried  a  voice.     "  Who  fired  1  *• 

The  man  who  was  being  crushed  under  the  feet  of  the 
two  guardsmen  groaned^  and  cried  for  help.  Five  or  six 
other  armed  men  ran  to  his  relief.  The  guardsmen  drew 
their  hunting-knives,  and  prepared  for  a  fight.  The 
King  and  Queen  made  useless  efforts  to  check  the  on- 
slaught; but  the  fight  was  about  to  begiu^ — terriblci 
ferocious,  mortaL 

At  that  moment  two  men  threw  themselves  into  the 
midst  of  the  contest.  One  wore  his  uniform  as  a  National 
Guardsman,  and  the  other- was  girded  with  the  tncolored 
scarf.  The  man  wearing  the  tncolored  scarf  was  Mon- 
sieur Sausse,  the  town-solicitor.  The  man  in  uniform 
was  Hannonety  the  commander  of  the  local  National 
Guards.  Behind  them  might  be  seen  a  half-hundred 
muskets,  glittering  in  the  light  of  two  or  three  torches. 

The  King  understood  that  in  these  two  men  lay  his 
help,  or  at  least  his  safety ;  so  he  said :  **  Gentlemen, 
I  am  willing  to  confide  to  you  both  myself  and  my  com- 
panions ;  but  pray  defend  us  from  the  brutality  of  these 
fellows.''  As  be  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  men  armed 
with  muskets. 

^  Lower  your  arms,  gentlemen  I "  cried  Hannonet.  The 
men  grumblingly  obeyed. 

^  Tou  will  excuse  us,  Monsieur,"  said  the  town-solicitor, 
addressing  the  King,  ^'  but  it  is  noised  about  that  you 
are  his  Majesty,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  running  away 
from  France;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain  if  this 
is  true." 

'^  Ascertain  if  it's  true  I"  cried  Isidore.     ''If  that 

VOL.  n.  —  » 
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coach  containB  the  King,  yoa  ahonld  be  at  his  royal  feet. 
Od  the  contrary,  if  this  coach  contains  only  m  private 
person,  by  what  right  do  yoa  stop  it  t " 

"  Monsieur,''  said  Sansse,  still  speaking  to  the  Kin^ 
"  I  address  myself  to  you.  Will  yon  do  me  the  honor 
of  answering  % " 

"  Sire/'  whispered  Isidore,  ''  try  to  gain  time.  Damas 
and  his  dragoons  are  on  the  road,  and  must  get  here 
Boon." 

"  You  are  right !  **  said  the  King  to  Isidore ;  and  then 
he  continued,  speaking  to  Sausse  :  "  If  our  passports  are 
all  right,  Monsieur,  shall  we  be  allowed  to  pursue  our 
journey  1 " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Sausse. 

**  Well,  Baroness,"  said  the  King  to  Mad&me  de  Tounel, 
"  have  the  goodness  to  hunt  up'  your  passport,  and  give 
it  to  those  gentlemen." 

Madame  de  Tourzel  understood  what  the  King  meant 
by  that  phrase,  hunt  up  ywir  passport ;  and  so  she  began 
to  search  in  all  those  places  where  she  was  sure  it  was 
not  to  be  found. 

''There  I"  said  an  impatient  voice,  fiill  of  menace, 
''you  see,  very  well,  that  none  of  these  folks  have  a 
passport.** 

"  ludeed,  we  have  one,  gentlemen ;  but  not  knowing 
that  it  would  really  be  demanded,  the  Baroness  de  Korff 
does  not  at  this  moment  remember  exactly  where  she 
put  it* 

A  sort  of  howl  went  up  from  the  crowd,  indicating  that 
ihvy  wore  not  the  dupes  of  this  subterfuge. 

**  There  is  a  very  simple  way  out  of  all  this  bother,** 
said  Sausse.  "  Postilions,  drive  the  coach  to  my  store. 
The  gentlemen  and  ladies  can  enter  my  house,  and  there 
everything  can  be  cleared  up.-— Drive  on,  postilions  1 
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Gentlemen  of  the  National  Guaid,  escort  the  coach,  if 
you  please.** 

This  invitation  too  much  resembled  a  command,  for 
anybody  to  venture  upon  its  contradiction.  Besides,  re- 
sistance would  probably  have  been  useless,  if  attempted. 
The  alarm-bell  continued  ringing,  the  drum  beating, 
and  the  crowd  around  the  carriage  grew  larger  every 
instant.     The  coach  was  soon  in  motion. 

"  Oh  Damas,  Damas  !  **  murmured  the  King,  "  if  you  '11 
only  come  before  we  reach  that  cursed  house  I " 

The  Queen  said  nothing ;  but  she  thought  of  Chamy, 
stifled  her  sighs,  and  kept  back  her  tears. 

They  reached  Sausse's  store,  but  they  heard  nothing 
from  Damas. 

What  had  happened,  on  his  side,  to  prevent  that  gen- 
tleman, on  whose  devotion  the  King  had  so  securely 
counted,  from  fulfilling  the  orders  which  he  had  received 
and  the  promises  he  had  made  1 

We  will  tell  you,  in  two  words,  in  order  to  bring  out 
of  its  obscurity  every  point  in  this  lugubrious  story, 
concerning  which  Michelet  has  written  as  follows: 

The  history  of  that  tragic  moment,  when  the  King  was 
arrested,  has  always  been  imperfectly  known.  The  principal 
historians  of  the  trip  to  Varennes  knew  nothing  about  it,  except 
from  hearsay.  The  two  Bonill^s,  father  and  son,  were  not 
there.  Choiseul  and  Goguelat  did  not  arrive  till  an  hour  after 
the  fatal  moment.    Deslon  came  still  later. 

We  left  Damas,  just  as  he  had  ordered  the  call  to 
saddle,  by  the  trumpeters,  whom  he  had  kept  with  him 
for  greater  security. 

When  the  first  trumpet- blast  sounded  he  took  some 
money  from  the  drawer  of  his  desk,  and  in  so  doing  he 
drew  out   several   papers,   which   he  neither  wished  to 
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leave  behind  him  nor  to  take  with  him.  He  was  thus 
occupied  when  the  chamber  door  opened,  and  aeTcral 
town  officials  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

One  of  them  approached  the  Count,  who  asked,  sor- 
prised  at  this  unexpected  visit,  what  they  desired,  and 
so  changed  his  position  as  to  conceal  a  brace  of 
lying  on  the  chimneypiece. 

"Monsieur,"  politely  but  firmly  responded  the 
tors,  "  we  wish  to  know  why  yon  are  going  away  at  this 
hour." 

Damas  was  amased  that  these  men  should  ask  such  a 
question  of  a  superior  officer  in  the  King's  army ;  but  he 
answered  :  "  It  is  very  simple.  Monsieur  1  I  go  away  at 
this  hour,  because  such  are  my  orders." 

*'  Where  do  you  go.  Monsieur  Colonel  t "  insirtad  the 
questioner. 

Damas  was  more  and  more  astonished.  "Where  do 
I  go  1  To  begin  with,  I  don't  know ;  but  if  I  did  know, 
I  should  n't  tell  you." 

The  municipal  deputies  exchanged  glances  and  en- 
couraging gestures,  and  the  one  who  had  before  spokea 
continued  the  conversation  with  Damas. 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Clermont  town  oomicil 
that  you  should  remain  here  till  to-morrow  morning,  and 
not  leave  this  evening." 

Colonel  Damas  smiled  contemptuously,  as  a  military 
man  can  smile,  when  he  is  asked,  either  through  ignorsace 
or  with  a  view  to  his  intimidation,  to  do  anything  incom- 
patible with  martial  law.  "  Ah  I  "  said  he.  "  So  the 
town  council  wishes  me  to  stay  here  till  to-motrow 
morning  1 " 

"Yes!" 

"  Well,  Monsieur,  say  to  the  council  that  I  snpremely 
regret  refusing  their  wish ;  but  no  law,  that  I  ever  heaid 
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of,  authorizes  the  municipal  authorities  of  Clermont  to 
impede  the  march  of  troopa  As  for  me,  I  receive  orders 
only  from  my  militaiy  superior^  and  there 's  his  order  for 
my  departure." 

As  he  spoke  he  extended  the  order  towards  the  town 
deputies.  The  nearest  man  took  the  paper,  and  showed 
it  to  his  companions;  while  Damas  grasped  the  pistols 
which  lay  behind  him  on  the  mantelpiece,  where  they 
had  been  hidden  from  sight  by  his  intervening  form. 

After  examining  the  paper,  with  his  colleagues,  the 
councillor^  who  had  before  spoken,  again  said  to  Damas ; 
'*  Monsieur,  the  more  precise  this  order,  the  more  it  is 
our  duty  to  oppose  it;  for  undoubtedly  it  commands 
something  which,  in  the  interests  of  France,  ought  not 
to  be  done.  In  the  name  of  the  Nation,  I  announce 
that  you  are  hereby  placed  under  arrest" 

''And  I,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  —  displaying 
his  pistols  and  covering  with  them  the  two  councillors 
nearest  him,  —  "I  announce  my  immediate  and  positive 
departure/' 

Not  expecting  this  armed  threat,  a  natural  sentiment 
of  fear  made  them  hastily  retreat  from  the  pathway  of 
Damas,  who  sprang  across  the  threshold,  ran  through  the 
antechamber,  double-locked  the  door  after  him,  hastened 
down  the  staircase,  found  his  horse  at  the  door,  jumped 
on  his  back,  and  rode  at  breakneck  speed  to  the  square, 
where  his  regiment  was  mustered.  He  said  to  Floirac, 
one  of  the  officers  whom  he  saw  already  in  his  saddle : 
**  We  must  get  out  of  here  as  we  can,  but  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  King  is  safe." 

Ignorant  of  Drouet's  mission  from  Saint  Menehould, 
knowing  only  the  insurrection  at  Clermont,  Damas  be* 
lieved  the  King  was  safe,  if  he  passed  Clermont,  as  he 
had  done  already,  and  coidd  reach  Yarennes,  where  were 
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stationed  Choiseul's  relays,  and  Lanzan's  hoasan,  com- 
manded by  Jules  de  Bouill^  and  De  Kaigecourt 

Nevertheless,  by  way  of  precaution,  he  said  to  the 
regimental  quarter-master,  who  had  come  to  the  aqoare 
among  the  first,  with  his  subordinate  assistants  and  the 
dragoons  fi:x>m  his  lodgings  :  ''  Monsieur  Rem  j,  ride  on ! 
Take  the  road  to  Yarennes,  and  ride  like  all-posaessed. 
Overtake  the  carriages  which  passed  through  here  m  little 
while  ago.    Tou  '11  answer  to  me  with  your  head." 

Using  both  spurs,  off  went  the  quarter-master,  with  his 
assistants  and  four  dragoons ;  but  when  they  reached  the 
fork  of  the  roads,  they  took  the  wrong  direction  and  went 
astray.  Everything  turned  out  fatally  on  that  most  fiital 
night  1 

Meantime  the  cavalry  formed  slowly  in  the  sqnare  at 
Clermont.  The  councillors,  whom  Damas  had  locked  up, 
easily  escaped,  by  forcing  the  door.  They  stirred  up  the 
populace  and  the  National  Guards,  who  came  together 
more  quickly  and  in  better  order  than  the  dragoons. 
Whatever  movement  Damas  made,  he  found  himself 
cheek  by  jowl  with  three  or  four  muskets,  aimed  straight 
at  him,  and  this  did  not  render  him  less  anxious. 

He  saw  that  his  soldiers  were  indifferent,  and  rode  down 
the  ranks,  trying  to  rally  their  devotion  to  the  King ;  but 
they  shook  their  heads.  Although  the  dragoons  were 
not  all  assembled,  he  judged  it  high  time  to  be  on  the 
move,  and  gave  the  order  to  ride  forward ;  bat  nobody 
budged. 

Meanwhile  the  town  officials  were  saying :  "  Dragoons^ 
your  officers  are  traitors.  They  are  leading  yoa  to 
butchery.  The  dragoons  are  the  true  Patriots.  Huza 
for  the  dragoons  I" 

As  for  the  National  Guards  and  the  populace,  they 
shouted :  '' Hurrah  for  the  Nation  T' 
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As  Damas  had  given  the  order  for  departure  in  a  low 
voice,  he  at  first  supposed  the  command  had  not  been 
heard ;  but  as  he  feuced  about,  he  saw  the  dragoons  in  the 
second  rank  jumping  from  their  saddles  and  fraternizing 
with  the  people. 

Seeing  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  such  men, 
he  called  his  officers  to  him  by  a  glance  of  his  eye,  and 
said :  ''  These  troopers  betray  their  King.  I  call  upon 
you  as  soldiers,  as  gentlemen  1  Whoever  is  on  my  side 
will  follow  me.  —  On,  to  Varennes  I  ** 

Striking  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks  he  flashed 
through  the  crowd,  followed  by  Floirac  and  three  officers. 
These  three  officers,  or  rather  sub-officers,  were  Adjutant 
Foucq,  and  Sei^ants  Saint-Charles  and  La  Potterie. 
Five  or  six  loyal  dragoons  also  left  the  ranks,  and  followed 
Damas. 

A  few  bullets,  sent  after  the  heroic  frigitives,  were  so 
many  bullets  thrown  away. 

Thus  we  see  why  Colonel  Damas  and  his  dragoons  were 
not  on  hand  to  defend  the  King,  when  he  was  arrested  in 
the  archway  of  the  old  toUbridge  tower  at  Varennes,  and 
forced  to  leave  his  coach  and  go  into  the  house  of  the 
town-solicitor,  Monsieur  Sausse. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

bausbb'b  BSBIDlzrCB. 

Trb  house  occupied  by  Monaiear  Saone — at  leaflt»  as 
much  of  it  as  could  be  seen  by  the  iDustrious  prisonerB 
and  their  companions  in  misfortune  ^  oonsisted  of  a 
grocery,  at  the  end  whereof  appeared  the  dining-ixxnn, 
beyond  a  glass  door,  through  which,  when  seated  at  the 
table,  the  grocer's  fiimily  could  see  any  customers  who 
might  enter  the  store,  their  entrance  being  also  adver- 
tised by  a  little  bell,  set  swinging  by  the  opening  of  a 
low  door,  with  a  clear  opening  upper  half^  like  those  still 
used  in  provincial  stores,  whose  proj^ietors,  either  out 
of  calculation  or  humility,  seem  to  feel  they  have  no 
right  to  entirely  screen  themselves  from  the  gaze  of 
passers-by. 

In  one  comer  of  the  grocery  was  a  wooden  staircase^ 
which  led  by  broad  angles  to  the  main  stoiy  d  the 
house. 

This  main  story  was  made  up  of  two  rooms.  The  first, 
an  annex  of  the  store,  was  full  of  packages  piled  up  from 
the  floor,  of  candles  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  of  sugar- 
loaves  ranged  along  the  shelves.  These  sugar  cones  were 
wrapped  in  dark  blue  papers,  with  their  caps  a  little 
tipsy,  where  the  wrappers  had  been  opened  to  show  the 
fineness  and  whiteness  of  the  crystalline  sugar-peak 
within.  The  other  room,  the  one  over  the  dining-room, 
was  the  chamber  of  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  had  been  roused  by  Drouet,  and  whose  room 
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ahowed  traces  of  the  disorder  occasioned  by  this  sudden 
awidLening. 

Madame  Sausse,  half-dressed,  came  out  of  the  bed- 
room, crossed  the  storeroom,  and  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  staircase,  just  as  several  persons  passed  through 
the  doorway  from  the  street  into  the  store,  —  first  the 
Queen,  then  the  King,  then  the  royal  children,  and 
finally  Madame  Elizabeth  and  Madame  de  Tourzel. 

Preceding  these  travellers,  the  town-solicitor  had  al- 
ready entered  his  shop.  More  than  a  hundred  persons 
had  accompanied  the  coach,  and  now  remained  outside 
Monsieur  Sausse's  dwelling,  which  was  situated  on  a 
small  square. 

*'WeIl,  well  I  What  nowl''  said  the  King,  as  he 
entered. 

**  Wellf  Monsieur,'*  answered  Sausse,  ''  there  has  been 
some  talk  about  a  passport  If  the  lady  who  calls  her- 
self the  mistress  of  the  carriage  will  produce  her  pass- 
port, I  will  take  it  to  the  townhouse,  where  the  council 
is  in  session,  to  see  if  it  *s  all  right." 

Come  what  would,  the  passport  given  by  Madame  de 
Korff  to  Chamy,  and  by  the  Count  to  the  Queen,  was 
entirely  regular;  so  the  King  made  a  sign  for  his  wife 
to  give  up  the  passport. 

She  drew  the  precious  paper  from  her  pocket,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Monsieur  Sausse,  who  chai^ged 
his  wife  to  do  the  honors  of  the  house  to  his  mysterious 
guests,  and  went  at  once  to  the  townhouse. 

The  spirits  engaged  in  this  municipal  conference  were 
decidedly  warm,  for  Drouet  assisted  at  their  deliberations. 
When  Sausse  came  in  with  the  passport,  curiosity  took 
the  form  of  silence ;  for  each  one  present  knew  the  trav* 
ellers  had  been  conducted  to  Sausse's  house. 

He  laid  the  passport  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
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Major.  As  we  have  already  given  the  tenor  of  thk 
passport,  the  reader  knows  there  was  nothing  m  it  to 
make  a  reperusal  needful. 

After  reading  it,  the  Mayor  said:  '^Gentlemen,  the 
passport  is  perfectly  good." 

"  Goodl"  repeated  eight  or  ten  astonished  voices,  while 
as  many  hands  were  outstretched  to  take  the  precious  and 
mysterious  document. 

'^  Unquestionably  good,**  said  the  Mayor,  **  for  the 
King's  signature  is  there  1 "  and  he  pushed  the  passport 
towards  the  extended  hands,  which  were  at  once  laid 
upon  it;  but  Drouet  almost  snatched  it  from  the  others, 
as  he  exclaimed :  **  Signed  by  the  King,  is  it  1  May-be ; 
but  is  it  signed  by  the  National  Assembly)" 

*^  Yes ! "  said  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  read  tne  pass- 
port at  the  same  time  as  Drouet,  by  the  light  oi  the 
candle,  **  for  there  is  the  signature  of  a  member  of  the 
proper  committee.** 

"Agreed!*  replied  Drouet;  "but  is  it  the  President's t 
Besides,"  persisted  the  young  Patriot,  "  that  is  n't  really 
the  question.  These  travellers  are  not  a  Russian  lady 
named  Korff,  her  children,  her  steward,  her  two  com- 
panions, and  three  servants !  These  travellers  are  the 
Kmg,  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  Madame  Royale,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  some  other  great  lady  belonging  to  the  palace, 
and  three  couriers^ — in  &ct,  the  whole  royal  &mily! 
Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  let  the  royal  family  leave 
France  t* 

The  question  was  thus  placed  in  its  proper  aspect ;  but 
this  aspect  only  served  to  make  it  the  more  difficult  for 
the  poor  officials  of  a  third-rate  town  like  Yarennes  to 
dispose  of  it. 

As  they  discussed  the  matter,  and  their  deliberations 
threatened  to  continue  very  late^  the  solicitor  resolved 
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to  leave  the  council  to  its  legal  meditationsy  and  return 
home. 

He  found  the  travellers  still  standing  in  the  shop* 
Madame  Sausse  had  urged  them  to  go  upstairs  into  her 
chamber,  or  at  least  to  be  seated  in  the  shop^  and  have 
something  to  eat ;  but  they  had  rejected  all  these  kind- 
nesses. It  seemed  to  the  travellers  that  bj  installing 
themselves  fiurlj  in  the  house,  or  even  by  sitting  down 
and  accepting  the  proffered  hospitality,  they  would  be 
making  some  concessions  to  those  who  had  arrested  them, 
and  give  up  their  intended  route,  —  the  object  of  their 
fondest  desires.  All  their  faculties  were  held  in  suspense, 
BO  to  speak,  till  the  return  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  would  report  the  decision  of  the  town  officials  on 
the  important  matter  of  the  passport. 

Suddenly  they  saw  him  threading  his  way  through 
the  crowd  outside,  and  making  an  effort  to  reach  the 
house. 

The  King  advanced  three  steps  to  meet  him,  and 
asked,  with  an  anxiety  he  vainly  tried  to  conceal,  but 
which  made  itself  apparent  in  spite  of  his  efforts :  ''  Welj^ 
well,  —  the  passport  1 '' 

''The  passport,**  was  Sausse's  response,  ''has  given 
rise  to  a  grave  debate,  which  is  still  going  on  at  the 
townhouse." 

"Why  sol*'  demanded  Louis  Sixteenth.  **Do  they 
perhaps  doubt  its  validity  1** 

"  No ;  but  they  doubt  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
true  Madame  de  Korff;  for  it  is  noised  abroad  that 
really  we  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  King  and 
his  family  within  our  walls.** 

Louis  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  sud- 
denly determining  the  proper  part  to  take :  "'Well, 
Monsieur,  I  am  the  King.    This  is  the  Queen.    These 
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'iru  our  cbildno.  I  beg  of  you  to  txtmt  tn  with  th>t 
rt'spcct  which  the  French  people  h&Te  always  wbo<n 
tuwarda  their  ■orereigns." 

As  we  have  nid,  the  npper  half  of  the  street  door 
reuuuned  open,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  inqniaitiTe  folks 
were  gathered  abont  the  doorway.  The  King's  wwda 
were  therefore  heaid,  not  only  by  thoae  inside,  but  by 
thoee  outside. 

Eren  if  the  Kii%  had  pnnonnced  these  woidi  with 
dignity,  this  digni^  ill  craresponded  with  his  gray 
coat,  bis  dimity  vest,  his  gray  breeches  aad  atockinga, 
and  the  Uttle  Rooaeean  wig  which  he  wore.  Think  of 
finding  the  King  of  France  in  each  a  diaguiae  I 

The  QnecD  felt  the  imprenon  produced  on  the  mul- 
titude, and  the  blood  mounted  to  her  face  as  she  said : 
"Let  na  accept  Madame  Sanase's  kindneaa,  and  go  np- 
stairs." 

Honsienr  Sansae  took  &  Ismp  and  walked  towards 
the  stairway,  to  show  his  illnBtrious  guests  the  way. 

Meanwhile  the  news  h*d  spread  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  through  all  the  streets  of  the  town,  that  it  waa 
really  the  King  who  bad  come  to  Tarenoes,  and  that 
the  avowal  had  come  fi-om  bis  own  mouth. 

One  man  mahed  excitedly  into  the  townhouse,  and 
cried :  "  Gentlemen,  the  arrested  travellera,  at  Saosse's 
house,  are  really  the  King  and  royal  &mily  1  I  have 
just  heard  so,  from  the  King's  own  mouth." 

"Ah  ha,  gentlemen,  what  did  I  tall  yoat"  cried 
DroueU 

At  the  Mine  time  they  could  bear  the  noise  in  the 
etreeta.  The  drum  continued  to  beat,  and  the  alarm> 
bell  to  ring. 

Kow  bow  did  it  happen  that  all  tbb  hubbub  did 
not  sooner  attract  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
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oonaeqnently  nearer  the  fdgitiveSi  our  joung  firiends 
De  Baigeconrt  and  BouilM,  with  the  hussars  stationed 
hejond  Lower  YarenneSy  solely  on  the  King's  account. 

By  the  way,  this  Monsieur  de  Bouill^,  whose  name 
appears  so  often  in  oonnection  with  the  unfortunate 
i^oyal  journey,  was  Jules  de  BouiU^,  and  not  Louis  de 
Bouille,  his  brother,  who  has  already  figured  in  this 
narrative,  and  who  found  his  way  to  the  Royal  Forge, 
first  in  his  proper  person,  introduced  by  Lafayette,  and 
then  in  the  disguise  of  a  locksmith's  journeyman. 

Now  let  us  see  why  Jules  de  Bouill^  and  Monsieur 
de  Raigecourt  did  not  come  loyally  to  the  King's 
relief 

At  nine  in  the  evening  these  two  young  officers  had 
just  entered  the  Grand  Monarch  Tavern,  when  they 
heard  the  roll  of  a  carriage.  Both  were  in  the  base- 
ment parlor,  and  ran  to  the  window. 

The  vehicle  was  a  simple  cabriolet,  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen therefore  held  themselves  ready  to  order  out 
their  firesh  horses,  if  there  was  need  of  it;  only  they 
aoon  perceived  the  traveller  not  to  be  the  King,  but  a 
grotesque  personage,  covered  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
and  muffled  in  an  enormous  coat. 

They  had  taken  a  step  backward,  when  the  traveller 
called  to  them  :  ''  Say,  gentlemen,  is  n't  one  of  you  the 
Chevalier  Jules  de  Bouilld  1 " 

The  Chevalier  paused  in  his  retreat,  and  answered: 
**  Tes,  Monsieur,  it  is  L" 

''  In  that  case,"  said  the  man  in  the  topcoat  and  the 
broad-brimmed  hat,  *'  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you." 

**  Monsieur,"  replied  Jules,  "  I  am  ready  to  hear  them, 
although  I  have  n't  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance  ;  but 
if  yott  will  take  the  trouble  to  leave  the  cabriolet,  and 
oome  into  the  inn,  we  will  soon  get  acquainted." 
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"  Willinglr,  Monsienr  le  Ch«nlier,  wiUisgl; ! "  cried  the 
man  in  the  big  coat,  as  ha  aprang  from  the  carriagv 
without  touching  the  steps,  and  boiriedlj  ran  into  tbe 
tarem. 

Tbe  Cheralier  noticed  that  tbe  new-oomer  appeared 
aomevhat  flurried,  when  he  presentlj  said  ;  "  Ah,  Mon- 
sienr de  Boaill^,  you  will  let  me  hare  the  IxHsea  which 
are  here,  won't  you  ! " 

"  How  t  The  horses  I  have  beret"  So  replied  Jules, 
flurried  in  his  turn. 

"  Yes,  yes  I  You  Tl  let  me  have  'em  !  Ton  need  keep 
nothing  from  me.     1  'm  in  it  I     I  know  all  about  it ! " 

"  Monsieur,  allow  me  to  say  that  surprise  forbida  my 
aoswering,*'  replied  Jule^  "and  that  I  don't  onderatand 
a  word  of  what  yon  're  talking  about" 

"  I  repeat  to  you,  that  I  know  aH,"  persisted  tbe 
traveller.  "  The  King  left  Paris  last  night,  bat  thera 
is  no  likelihood  that  be  can  complete  his  trip.  So  I 
have  already  warned  Colonel  Damas,  but  he  ia  ont  of 
the  question.  His  r^ment  of  dragoons  mutinied,  and 
there  was  a  great  commotion  in  Clennont-  Why,  I  could 
hardly  get  through  the  place,  —  I,  wbo  speak  to  yon." 

"  But  you  who  are  talking  to  me,"  said  Julea,  im- 
patiently, "  who  are  you,  anyhow!" 

"  I  'm  Leonard,  the  Queen's  hairdresser.  What  1  Toa 
don't  know  met  Just  imagine  it,  now  !  Without  mj 
leave  the  Duke  spirited  me  away,  —  Choiseol,  I  mean. 
1  w\i3  ut  <:r^t  irryiug  the  Queen's  diamonds,  and  Mft- 
daine  Elizabutli'.s  :  aod  when  I  think.  Monsieur,  that  my 
brother,  wJioac  Kit  and  overcoat  I  have  on,  doesn't 
know  what  has  iecome  of  me  ;  and  that  poor  Madame 
de  I'Aage  exin^'.'ted  me  to  dress  her  hair  yesterday, 
is  still  waiting  for  me  1  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord  t  What 
a  Inng  story  this  isJ" 
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Leonard  walked  up  and  down  the  inn  parlor  with  long 
strides^  lifting  his  hands  desperately  to  the  ceiling. 

Jules  began  to  understand.  ''So  you're  Monsieur 
Leonard!''  he  said. 

"Certainly,  I  'm  Leonard/'  replied  the  trayeller, — waiv- 
ing, after  the  fashion  of  great  men,  the  title  of  Monsieur, 
conferred  upon  him  by  Bouill^.  "Well,  now  you  know 
me,  you  '11  let  me  have  the  horses,  won't  you  1 " 

"  Monsieur  Leonard,"  replied  Jules,  obstinately  re- 
manding the  illustrious  barber  to  the  class  of  ordinary 
mortals,  "the  horses  I  have  are  for  the  King,  and  no 
one  shall  use  them  except  the  King." 

"But  when  I  tell  you^  Monsieur,  the  King  won't 
probably  come  this  way  —  " 

"  That  is  very  well,  Monsieur  Leonard ;  but  the  King 
may  come  this  way;  and  if  he  should  come,  without 
finding  the  horses,  and  I  should  tell  him  I  had  given 
them  to  you,  perhaps  he  would  respond  that  I  must  pay 
for  my  bad  reasoning." 

"  Bad  reasoning  1 "  said  L^nard.  "  Why,  do  you  sup- 
pose, in  the  extreme  situation  where  we  find  ourselves, 
the  King  would  blame  me  for  taking  his  horses  1 " 

The  Chevalier  could  not  suppress  a  smile.  "  I  don't 
pretend  that  the  King  would  blame  you  for  taking  the 
horses ;  but  cock-sure  he  'd  find  vm  blameworthy,  for 
letting  you  have  those  horses." 

"  Ah,  the  Devil  1  I  had  n't  faced  the  question  from 
that  point  of  view  I  Then  you  refuse  me  the  horses, 
Monsieur  1" 

"  Positively ! " 

Leonard  sighed.  "At  least,"  he  presently  said,  return- 
ing to  the  attack,  "  you  '11  help  me  to  get  others  1 " 

"  As  to  that,  my  dear  Monsieur  Leonard,  I  ask  nothing 
better." 
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In  fact,  Leonard  was  a  very  embamaaing  guest.  Not 
only  did  he  talk  loud,  but  he  emphasized  his  w(»da  with 
most  expressiTe  pantomime ;  and  this  pantomime,  thanks 
to  the  flapping  brims  of  his  big  hat  and  the  lappeb 
of  his  enormous  coat,  took  on  a  ridiculous  appearance, 
whose  absurdity  could  not  but  reflect  somewhat  upon 
his  interlocutors. 

Jules  therefore  made  haste  to  rid  himself  of  LfonanL 
He  sent  for  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and  begged  him  to 
find  some  horses,  which  would  take  L^nard  as  &r  as 
Dun.  This  done,  he  abandoned  Leonard  to  his  fitter 
telling  him  (what  was  true  enough)  that  he  must  go 
elsewhere  and  learn  the  news. 

The  two  officers,  Bouill^  and  Baigeconrt,  returned  to 
the  Upper  Village,  passed  through  it,  and  rode  a  quarter 
of  a  league  beyond  it,  on  the  Paris  road  ;  but  they  neither 
saw  nor  heard  anything,  and  so  they  began  to  take  their 
turn  in  thinking  that  the  King,  already  eight  or  ten  honrs 
late,  would  not  come,  and  finally  they  returned  to  the 
Lower  Village  and  Grand  Monarch. 

Leonard  had  just  departed.     Eleven  o'clock  sounded. 

Already  disquieted  by  what  they  had  heard  from  the 
royal  hairdresser,  at  about  quarter-past  nine  they  sent  an 
orderly  to  Clermont.  This  was  the  orderly  who  met  the 
reyal  coach  as  it  was  leaving  Clermont,  and  whom  we 
heard  in  his  chat  with  Colonel  Dania& 

The  two  young  officers  at  the  Grand  Monardi  waited 
till  midnight.  At  midnight  they  lay  down  with  their 
clothes  on. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  awakened  by  the  alarm- 
bell,  by  drumming  and  shouting.  Putting  their  heads 
out  of  the  tavern  window  they  could  see  the  town  in  a 
hubbub,  and  people  running,  or  rather  scurrying,  towards 
the  townhouse.    Many  armed  men  were  rushing  in  the 
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flame  direction,  towards  the  Upper  Village,  some  with 
maaketSy  and  some  with  double-barrelled  guns;  while 
others  only  bore  swords,  sabres,  and  pistols. 

The  two  young  gentlemen  ran  to  the  stable  and  ordered 
out  the  King's  horses,  whioh  they  felt  bound  to  retain  at 
all  hazards;  and  for  better  protection  they  took  these 
horses  outside  the  Tillage,  so  that  the  King  would  find 
them,  if  he  succeeded  in  passing  so  far  through  the  town. 
Then  they  went  back  after  their  own  horses,  which  they 
bad^Lcpt  near  the  King's,  guarded  by  some  postilions. 

An  this  going  and  coming  roused  some  suspicion,  and 
in  order  to  leave  the  tavern  with  their  horses,  they  had 
to  face  a  combat,  wherein  two  or  tluee  shots  were  fired 
ftt  them. 

In  the  midst  of  howls  and  threats  they  learned  that 
the  Kii^  had  been  recognised,  and  taken  to  the  town- 
solicitor's. 

Then  they  took  counsel  as  to  what  they  had  better  do. 
Ought  they  to  rejoin  the  hussars,  and  tiy  to  rescue  the 
Kingi  Ought  they  to  ride  on,  and  try  to  warn  the 
Marquis  de  Bouill^  whom  they  were  pretty  sure  to  find, 
if  not  at  Dun,  certainly  at  Stenay  t 

Dun  was  only  five  leagues  from  Yarennes.  Stenay 
was  eight  leagues  off.  In  ninety  minutes  they  could  be 
at  Dun,  and  in  two  hours  at  Stenay.  Then  they  could 
hnmediately  march  back  on  Yarennes,  with  the  small 
section  of  soldiers  commanded  by  the  elder  Bouill^. 

They  chose  the  latter  course ;  and  at  a  half-hour  after 
midnight,  just  as  the  royal  party  decided  to  enter  Solici- 
tor Sausse's  chamber,  our  young  men  decided  to  leave 
the  relays  of  horses  they  had  so  carefully  goazded,  and 
set  off  for  Dun,  at  a  grand  gallop. 

Thus  it  was  that  this  succor,  upon  which  he  so  sorely 
relied,  failed  to  reach  the  King. 

VOL.  n.  —  80 
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CHAPTER  XLVTL 

THE  COUNSEL  OP  DESPERATION. 

We  may  recall  the  situation  in  which  Choiaeul  found 
himself,  as  commander  of  the  first  military  station  at 
Sommevelle  Bridge.  Seeing  the  rebeUion  on  the  increase 
about  him,  and  wishing  to  avoid  a  collision,  he  did  not 
wait  any  longer  for  the  royal  carriages,  but  said,  care- 
lessly, that  the  military  fiinds  had  been  carried  by 
already ;  and  then  he  straightway  set  out  for  Yarennes. 

In  order  not  to  pass  through  Sainte  Menehould,  which 
was  already  in  a  ferment^  —  as  we  may  remember,  —  he 
took  a  crossroad,  taking  care,  however,  to  ride  slowly, 
before  quitting  the  highway,  in  order  to  give  the  King's 
advance  courier  time  to  overtake  him;  but  the  courier 
had  not  overtaken  him  at  Orbeval,  where  he  entered  the 
side  road ;  though  Isidore  (who  was  acting  as  courier) 
passed  by  the  fork  of  the  Orbeval  road  soon  alter 
Choiseul  had  taken  it. 

The  Duke  firmly  believed  the  King  had  been  detained 
by  some  unforeseen  event.  If  he  was  happily  mistaken 
in  this  surmise,  and  the  King  was  still  on  the  road,  his 
Mfgesty  would  find  Dandoins  at  Sainte  Menehould,  and 
Damas  at  Clermont 

We  have  seen,  however,  what  happened  to  Captain 
Dandoins  at  Sainte  Menehould,  where  he  was  detained  by 
the  town  officials,  and  to  Colonel  Damas  at  Clermont^ 
who  was  compelled  to  effect  his  escape  almost  alone; 
but  what  is  well  known  to  us  —  looking  down  on  that 
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painful  day  from  the  height  of  sixty  years,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy,  with  our  eyes  hent  upon 
each  separate  actor  in  the  great  drama  —  was  hidden 
from  Choiseul  by  the  cloud  of  doubt  in  which  he  was 
enfolded. 

By  taking  the  crossroad  to  Orbeval,  towards  night 
Choiseul  reached  the  woods  of  Varennes,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Chamy  was  bewildered  in  another  part 
of  the  forest,  in  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  Drouet. 

At  the  last  village  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  — 
Neuville^u-Pont — Choiseul  was  obliged  to  lose  a  half- 
hour,  waiting  for  a  guide.  During  this  delay  he  could 
hear  the  alarm-bells  ringing  in  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  the  four  hussars,  constituting  his  rear  guard,  were 
arrested  by  the  peasantry.  Seasonably  warned  of  this 
occurrence,  Choiseul  had  only  to  make  one  rapid  on- 
slaught upon  the  group,  and  the  four  hussars  were  again 
free;  but  soon  the  tocsin  began  to  ring  more  furiously 
than  ever,  and  without  a  pause. 

The  crossroad  through  the  forest  was  extremely 
difficult,  and  often  dangerous.  Either  by  design  or 
unintentionally,  the  guide  misled  the  little  company. 
Frequently  the  hussars  were  compelled  to  proceed  afoot, 
in  order  to  ascend  or  descend  some  precipitous  hill. 
Sometimes  the  path  was  so  narrow  that  they  had  to 
march  in  single  file.  One  hussar  fell  over  a  precipice, 
and  as  his  shouts  for  help  showed  that  he  was  not  dead, 
his  comrades  naturally  refused  to  abandon  him.  In  the 
work  of  rescuing  him  three-quarters  of  an  hour  were  lost; 
and  these  three-quarters  of  an  hour  included  precisely 
the  minutes  when  the  King  was  forced  to  leave  hi8 
carriage  in  the  town  of  Varennes,  and  take  refuge  is 
Bausse's  store. 

At  a  half-hour  after  midnight,  as  Jules  de  Eouill^  anc 
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Raigeconrt  were  fleeing  along  the  road  to  Dim,  Choisen], 
with  his  forty  hussars,  appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  coming  from  the  croeswaj  through  the  woods. 

At  the  end  of  the  bridge  he  was  greeted  by  a  vigorous 
"  Who  goes  there  1 "  which  came  from  a  partisan 
of  the  National  Guard. 

^  France  I     The  Lauzun  Hussars  I  "  was 
reply. 

"  Tou  can't  pass  I "  said  the  sentinel,  and  he  shouted 
the  call  to  arms. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  great  oommoti<tt 
among  the  populace*  Through  the  thickening  night 
masses  of  armed  men  could  be  seen ;  and  in  the  ghrB 
of  torches,  and  of  candles  beaming  from  every  window, 
muskets  were  visible,  glittering  along  the  streets. 

Not  knowing  what  all  this  meant,  nor  what  had 
happened,  Choiseul  wished  first  to  reoonnoitre.  He 
began  by  demanding  to  be  put  in  communication  with 
the  detachment  of  soldiers  stationed  at  Varennea.  This 
demand  led  to  long  debate ;  but  finally  it  was  deoided 
to  accede  to  his  request. 

While  they  were  coming  to  this  decision,  and  putting 
it  into  execution^  Choiseul  could  see  the  National  Ghiaida 
utilizing  their  time  in  preparations  for  defence,  putting 
up  a  barricade  of  broken  branches,  and  bringing  to  bear 
two  small  cannon  upon  his  forty  men. 

Just  as  the  marksman  had  fulfilled  his  task,  the 
detachment  of  hussars  arrived  from  the  station  on  foot^ 
They  knew  nothing,  except  what  they  had  been  told,  — 
that  the  King  had  been  arrested  and  taken  to  the  town* 
house.  As  to  themselves,  they  had  been  enrprised  by 
the  populace,  and  compelled  to  dismount,  and  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  their  companions. 

As  they  finished  these  explanations,  Choiseul  tfaoqght 
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he  oonld  see  a  amall  troop  of  hoxsemen  advanomg  through 
the  darkneasy  and  at  the  same  time  he  heard  the  challenge, 
*«  Who  goes  there  1  ** 

^  France,"  replied  a  Toice. 

<"  What  regiment  f " 

^  The  dragoons  of  Mantieuf^i  Hegiment" 

At  these  words  a  gunshot  was  heard,  fired  bj  a  National 
Quardsman. 

**  Good  I  *'  whispered  Choiseul  to  a  subordinate  officer 
near  him.     **  There  *a  Damas,  with  his  dragoons." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  Choiseul  broke  away 
from  two  men  who  were  clinging  to  his  bridle,  and  who 
shouted  to  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  the  town 
officials,  and  nobody  else.  He  ordered  an  attack,  took 
by  surprise  those  who  tried  to  stop  him,  forced  a  passage 
through  the  crowd,  and  found  his  way,  followed  by  his 
men,  into  the  lighted  streets,  swarming  with  people* 

As  he  approached  Sausse's  residence  Choiseul  saw 
the  royal  coach,  standing  unharnessed;  and  presently 
he  came  into  a  small  square,  where  a  numerous  guard 
was  stationed  before  an  unpretentious  house. 

In  order  not  to  bring  his  troops  into  contact  with  the 
inhabitants,  he  rode  straight  on  to  the  barracks,  whose 
location  he  well  knew.  The  barracks  were  empty,  but 
he  placed  his  forty  hussars  therein. 

As  Choiseul  was  leaving  the  barracks  he  was  stopped 
by  two  men,  coming  from  the  townhouse,  and  summoned 
to  report  to  the  town  officials ;  but  as  his  hussars  were 
still  within  hearing,  he  shook  off  these  two  men,  with 
the  reply  that  he  would  come  to  the  townhouse  when 
he  had  leisure,  and  called  aloud  to  the  sentinel  to  admit 
nobody. 

Two  or  three  grooms  remained  in  the  barracks. 
Choiseul  interrogated  them,  and  thus  learned  that  the 
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tiLsasn  tboe  cUtiooed,  Dot  knoviDg  what  had  beoonw 
of  their  cbie&,  had  followed  the  oowd  who  came  after 
them,  and  woe  drinkiDg  with  their  o^iton,  all  oto" 

At  thia  Dews  Choiaenl  waa  annewhat  dismayed.  Hta 
fjn«  was  red  deed  to  tarty  men,  whose  horeee  had  achieved 
Ku^re  than  twentr  leagnea  that  day.  Men  and  horaea 
wow  alike  exhausted.     There  waa  therefore  no  time  for 

Tint  be  inflected  the  pistola,  to  aee  if  they  wow 
loaded.  Then  be  made  a  apeech  to  the  hoBeara  in  Ger- 
man, who,  not  nnderstanding  a  word  of  French,  knew 
licile  (J  what  had  been  taking  place  aronnd  them  at 
Vaiennes.  He  told  them  that  ibe  Kii^  Qneen,  and 
wh.'le  royal  fitmity  had  been  arreeted,  and  that  it  waa 
the  duty  oT  the  I^iunn  Hoaaan  to  rescoe  these  angnat 
per^n^gea  from  the  bands  trf  tiioae  who  held  thou  m 
pruooers,  and  woald  po^sps  pat  them  to  death. 

The  speech  was  short,  but  impaaaioned,  and  made  a 
lirely  impression  upon  the  hosaara.  Der  Koeitig!  Die 
K-nti^iik  /  (the  King !  the  Qaeen !)  they  repeated  in 
astoniahnteot,  and  in  (heir  own  tongue. 

ChoisetU  did  not  give  them  time  to  cool.  He  ordered 
them  to  draw  their  eabrea,  break  into  ranks  by  fours, 
and  go  at  a  rapid  trot  towards  the  bouse  where  be  bad 
noticed  the  guard,  not  doubting  that  the  King  waa 
therein  a  prisotier. 

Arriving  there^ — amidst  the  cnraea  of  the  Naticmal 
Guards,  hot  paying  do  attention  to  those  caraes,  —  he 
placed  sentinels  at  the  door,  and  dismounted,  in  OTder 
to  enter  the  house. 

As  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  felt  a  hand  on  his 
Bbouli]i?r.  Tiiniin^r  quickly  be  saw  Charles  de  Damaa, 
whose  Toice  he   tiikd  before  recogniied,  answeiing  the 
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challenge  of  the  National  Guards.      Perhaps  he  had 
partly  counted  on  this  auxiliary. 

'^  Ah  !  "  said  Choiseul,  "  are  you  here  in  force  1 " 

"  I  'm  alone,  or  almost  alone/'  replied  Damas. 

"  And  why  so  1 " 

"My  regiment  refused  to  follow  me,  and  I  am  here 
with  only  five  or  six  men." 

*'  What  a  misfortune !  Never  mind  !  I  have  forty 
hussars  remaining.  We  must  see  what  we  can  do  with 
them." 

The  King  was  just  then  receiving  a  municipal  deputa- 
tion, with  Monsieur  Sausse  at  its  head.  This  deputation 
had  come  to  say  to  the  King,  that  as  the  Varennes  people 
were  so  very  fortunate  as  to  have  their  King  among 
them,  they  had  come  to  him  for  orders. 

"  My  orders  1 "  responded  the  King.  **  Have  my  oar 
riages  made  ready,  and  I  will  leave  at  once." 

Nobody  knows  what  the  precise  response  of  the  muni- 
cipal officials  would  have  been  to  this  demand,  for  just 
then  the  gallop  of  Ghoiseul's  horses  was  heard,  and 
through  the  windows  could  be  seen  the  hussars,  stand- 
ing in  columns,  with  sabres  in  hand. 

The  Queen  trembled,  and  a  joyful  ray  shone  in  her 
eyes.  "We  are  saved!"  she  murmured  in  Madame 
Elizabeth's  ear. 

''€rod  grant  it!"  replied  this  lamblike  offspring  of 
royalty,  who  referred  everything  to  God,  -»  good  or  ill, 
hope  or  despair. 

The  King  drew  himself  up  and  listened.  The  town 
officials  looked  anxiously  at  each  other. 

At  this  instant  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  ante- 
chamber, which  was  guarded  by  peasants  armed  with 
scythes.  Some  words  were  exchanged,  followed  by  a 
brief  struggle.     Then  Choiseul  appeared  in  the  door- 
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VAj,  bareheaded,  and  with  his  aword  drawn.  Orv 
Cboiseul'B  shoulder  could  be  aeen  the  pale  bat  leaolata 
countenance  of  Damas. 

There  was  a  threatoaing  expresBion  in  the  look  of  tbege 
two  offioera,  which  scattered  the  town  deputies,  leartng 
a  olear  space  between  the  new-comers  and  the  ro^ 
prisoners. 

As  the  cavalry  officers  entered,  the  interior  of  the 
chamber  presented  the  following  tableau.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  waa  a  table,  whereon  stood  an  open  bottle 
of  wine,  some  windlasses,  and  some  bread.  The  royal 
pair  stood,  listening  to  the  town  deputiM.  Near  the 
window  were  Madame  Elisabeth  and  Madame  Boyale, — 
the  former,  however,  very  near  the  Queeo.  On  the  bed, 
half  exhausted,  slept  the  little  Dauphin,  overocHne  with 
weariness.  At  his  side  was  seated  Madame  de  Tonnel, 
her  head  buried  in  her  hands ;  and  behind  her  mn 
Madame  Brunier  and  Madame  de  Keuville.  Then 
there  were  the  two  bodyguards.  Maiden  and  Valoiy, 
and  Isidore  de  Chamy,  —  all  three  broken  down  bj 
sadness  and  fittigue,  —  sitting  in  the  shadowy  and  half 
reclining  on  their  chairs. 

Perceiving  Choiseul  the  Queen  crossed  the  room  to 
olasp  his  hand.  "Ah,  Monsieur  de  Choiseul,  isityoat 
Yon  are  moat  welcome ! " 

"  Alaa,  Madame,  it  seems  I  come  too  late,"  said  the 
Siike. 

"Never  mind  that,  if  you  come  in  good  company  I  " 

"  Ah,  Madame,  on  the  oontrary,  we  ere  almost  alooei 
Dandoins  has  been  forcibly  detained,  with  his  soMiera,  at 
the  townhouse  in  Sainte  Uenehould ;  and  Colonel  Damaa 
baa  been  abandoned  by  hia  men." 

'V\<i-  i,iiii?eD  shook  her  head  soirowfiilly, 

"lint,  where  is  the  Chevalier  Jules  deBonill^l    When 
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is  Monsieur  de  Raigeooaii  V  sad  as  he  spoke^  Choiseul 
looked  carefullj  about  him. 

Meanwhile  the  King  drew  near.  ^I  have  not  seen 
those  gentlemen/'  he  said. 

*^  Siroy''  said  Damas,  *'  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor, 
that  they  must  have  been  killed  under  the  wheels  of  your 
coach.'' 

'<  What  will  you  do  1 "  asked  the  Sang. 

'^Saye  your  Majesty,  at  all  hazards  I  Give  your 
orders  !  **  said  Damas. 

^^Ihaye  forty  hussars,"  said  ChoiseuL  ''They  have 
ridden  twenty  hard  leagues  to-day,  but  they  will  be  able 
to  go  on  as  fJEur  as  Dun.'' 

'*  But  how  about  ourselves  1 "  asked  the  King. 

''  Listen,  Sire,"  said  the  Duke, ''  for  this  is  all  that  I 
can  propose.  I  have  forty  hussars,  as  I  told  you.  Seven 
shall  dismount.  You  shall  mount  one  of  the  horses,  hold- 
ing the  Dauphin  in  your  arms.  The  Queen  will  take  a 
second  horse,  Madame  Elizabeth  a  third,  Madame  Boyale 
a  fourth,  while  Madame  de  Tourzel,  and  the  othei  ladies, 
De  Neuville  and  Brunier,  —  whom  you  do  not  wish  to  aban- 
don, — will  take  the  other  three  horses.  We  will  surround 
you  with  the  three  and  thirty  hussars  still  mounted. 
With  a  few  cuts  of  our  sabres  we  will  let  in  the  daylight, 
and  thus  have  a  chance  of  safety.  —  Think  well,  Sire,  and 
speedily ;  for  this  is  a  measure  to  be  adopted  at  once,  if 
at  all ;  for  in  an  hour,  in  half  an  hour,  —  yea,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  perhaps,  —  my  hussars  will  be  won  to  the  other 
side." 

Choiseul  paused,  awaiting  the  King's  response.  The 
Queen  appeared  to  like  this  project,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
her  husband,  anxiously  questioning  him  with  her  gaze. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  avoid  the  Queen's  glance^ 
and  the  influence  it  exerted  over  him* 
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At  last  he  said, looking Ghoiaeul  fuU  in  the  £aoe :  "Tea, 
I  know  Teiy  well  that  this  ia  one  way  of  reecoe ;  bnt  can 
you  promise  me  that  a  gunshot  may  not  kill  my  Kti,  mj 
daughter,  tnj  wife,  or  my  sister,  in  this  unequal  squabble 
of  thirty-three  men  with  aeren  or  eight  hundred  t " 

"Sire,  if  such  a  misfortune  should  oome  to  them,  and 
oome  because  you  yielded  to  my  counsel,  there  would  be 
only  one  thing  to  do,  —  slay  myself  before  your  M^esty*! 
eyes." 

"  Very  well,  then !  "  said  Louis.  "  Instead  of  letting 
ourselves  be  carried  away  by  such  extreme  projects,  let 
us  reason  coolly  about  our  situation." 

The  Queen  sighed,  and  took  two  or  three  steps  back- 
ward. In  this  movement,  whereby  she  did  not  oonceal 
her  regret,  she  saw  Isidore  go  to  the  window,  —  attracted 
by  a  noise  in  the  street,  and  always  in  hopes  that  any 
disturbance  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  his  brother. 
She  exchanged  two  or  three  whispered  words  with  Isidore^ 
and  be  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

The  Kiug  continued  talking,  without  apparently  noticing 
what  took  place  between  Isidore  and  the  Queen. 

"  The  town  officials  do  not  refuse  to  let  me  go  away. 
They  ooty  ask  me  to  wait  till  daybreak.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  Cointe  de  Chamy,  who  is  so  deeply  devoted  to  ot^ 
and  of  whom  we  have  no  intelligence ;  but  there  are  Jules 
de  BouilU  and  Rugecourt  They  went  away  from  here 
some  ten  minutes  after  our  arrival,  to  notify  the  Marquis 
de  Bouill^,  and  have  him  come  with  Au  troops,  who  ara 
certainly  in  readiness.  If  I  were  almie,  I  would,  follow 
your  advice,  and  leave  at  once  ;  bnt  my  wife,  my  two 
children,  my  sister,  and  these  ladies!  It  ia  impossible 
to  risk  so  much  with  so  small  a  force  ss  yoors,— and 
even  mora  husears  would  have  to  dismount,  for  I  wooM 
not  ti-ttvi,'  tiiv  tlin-u  Kslvi^ards  here." 
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The  King  drew  out  his  watch.  **  It  is  already  three 
o'clock.  TouDg  Bouiiy  rode  away  at  half-past  twelve. 
His  father  certainly  had  troops  stationed  here  and  there 
on  the  road.  By  this  time  the  first  detachments  have 
been  notified  by  the  Chevalier,  and  will  be  here  one 
after  the  other.  It  is  only  eight  leagues  from  here  to 
Stenay.  In  two  or  two  and  a  half  hours  a  man  on 
horseback  could  easily  cover  this  ground.  He  will  run 
across  these  detachments  all  right.  In  five  or  six  hours 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  will  be  here  in  person ;  and  then 
—  without  peril  to  my  family,  without  any  violence  — 
we  can  quit  Yarennes,  and  continue  our  journey." 

Choiseul  recognized  the  logic  of  this  reasoning ;  and 
yet  his  instinct  told  him  there  were  certain  moments 
when  one  must  not  hearken  to  logic. 

He  turned  to  the  Queen,  and  his  glance  seemed  to 
beseech  her  for  different  commands,  or  at  least  that 
she  would  persuade  the  King  to  revoke  the  decision 
just  pronounced;  but  she  shook  her  head.  "I  will  take 
nothing  on  myself,"  she  said.  ^  It  is  the  King  who 
commands.  My  duty  is  to  obey.  Besides,  I  am  of  the 
King's  opinion,  that  Bouill^  will  come." 

Choiseul  retreated  several  steps,  taking  with  him 
DamaSy  with  whom  he  wished  to  arrange  some  concerted 
method  of  action,  and  he  also  made  a  sign  to  Maiden  and 
Valoiy  to  come  and  take  their  part  in  the  consultation. 
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CHAPTER    XLTIIL 

FOOK  OATHISml 

Thb  chamber  is  not  greatly  changed  in  ita  a^oct.  As 
Madame  Royale  has  not  been  aUe  to  oreroome  her  weari- 
nees,  Kadame  EUsabeth  and  Uadanw  de  Toonel  have 
put  ber  to  bed  beside  her  brother,  and  ahe  is  nov  asleep. 
Afadarae  Elisabeth  sits  beside  the  bed,  leating  her  head 
against  one  of  its  oomers. 

The  Queen,  rigid  with  anger,  stands  near  the  mantel- 
pieoe,  looking  alternately  at  the  Eii^,  who  ia  seated 
on  a  bale  of  merchandise,  —  brongbt  into  the  spanely 
fUmished  chamber  frixu  the  adjoining  st(»erooro,  ^aod 
at  the  officers,  who  are  deliberating  near  the  door. 

An  old  woman,  an  ootogeuarian,  is  on  her  knees  bj 
the  children's  bedside,  as  if  she  were  before  an  altar. 
This  is  the  grandmother  of  the  town-solicitor.  Stn>d 
l^  the  beauty  of  the  two  children,  and  the  Qoeen'a 
imponng  air,  she  has  fidlen  upon  h«  knee^  and  is 
praying  in  whispers,  hv  iaoe  bathed  in  tears. 

What  is  the  burden  of  her  {Kayerl  Is  it  that  God 
will  pardon  these  two  angels,  or  that  these  two  angela 
may  pardon  mankind ) 

Sauase  and  the  other  officials  have  retired,  promisng 
the  King  that  horses  shall  at  once  be  put  to  his  ooach  ; 
but  the  Queen's  look  shows  that  she  puts  no  dependenoe 
whatever  upoa  this  promise. 

This  makes  Choiseul  say  to  Damas,  to  Floirao,  and  to 
Foittvi,  who  an  with  him  on  ooe  side  <f  the  room,^aa 
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well  aa  Maiden  and  Valory,  the  two  bodygoards :  *'  Gen- 
tlemen^  we  most  not  relj  upon  the  feigned  tranquiUitj 
of  the  Ring  and  Queen.  The  question  is  not  utterly 
desperate,  but  let  us  see  exactly  how  we  stand.** 

The  other  officers  make  a  motion  for  Choiseul  to  pro- 
ceed, as  they  are  listening  attentively. 

"It  is  probable  that  by  this  time  the  Marquis  de 
Bouill^  is  notified,  and  that  he  will  arrive  here  by  five 
or  six  in  the  morning;  for  he  was  to  be  between  Dun 
and  Stenay,  with  a  detachment  from  the  Royal  German 
Regiment.  It  is  even  possible  for  his  advance  guard  to 
be  here  a  half-hour  earlier,  for  under  such  circumstances 
eveiything  possible  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  are  surrounded  by  four  or  five  thousand 
antagonists,  and  that  the  moment  when  Bouille's  troops 
make  their  appearance  will  be  a  moment  of  great  dan- 
ger and  of  ungovernable  turmoil.  Our  enemies  will 
insist  upon  getting  the  King  out  of  Yarennes.  They  will 
try  to  make  him  mount  a  horse  and  ride  back  to  Cler- 
mont. His  life  will  be  menaced,  and  perhaps  attempted. 
This  danger  need  last  only  for  an  instant,  gentlemen ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  barrier  is  forced,  and  the  hussars  are 
fiurly  in  the  town,  the  rout  will  be  complete.  We  shall 
only  be  compelled  to  hold  our  own  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, and  there  are  ten  of  us.  As  things  are  arranged 
here,  we  may  hope  they  will  be  able  to  kill  no  more  than 
one  of  us  a  minute;  consequently  there  will  be  time 
enough.** 

His  hearers  contented  themselves  with  nodding  assent. 
This  proposal  was  made  with  perfect  simplicity,  and 
accepted  with  equal  simplicity;  yet  it  meant  devotion 
to  the  death. 

Choiseul  continued :  **  Well,  gentlemen,  here  is  what 
I  think  ought  to  be  done.     At  the  first  shot  heard,  at 
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the  first  outcry  round  about  us,  we  must  go  into  the 
adjoiuing  storeroom.  All  the  people  who  happen  to 
be  there  we  must  kill,  and  then  take  possession  of  the 
staircase  and  the  windows.  There  are  three  windows. 
Three  of  us  must  defend  them.  The  other  seven  must 
make  a  stand  at  the  staircase,  which  is  so  easy  of  defence, 
being  built  with  broad  landings,  that  one  man  alone  can 
face  five  or  six  assailants.  The  bodies  of  those  whom  we 
have  already  killed  may  serve  as  a  rampart  against  our 
living  enemies.  I  'U  wager,  a  hundred  to  one,  that  the 
troops  will  be  masters  of  the  village  before  the  last  one 
of  us  is  done  for ;  and  if  we  all  perish,  the  place  we  shall 
occupy  in  history  will  hereafter  be  a  full  reward  for  our 
devotion." 

These  young  gentlemen  grasped  one  another's  hands, 
like  Spartans  before  a  battle.  Then  each  selected  his 
post.  The  two  bodyguards,  with  Isidore  de  Chamy,  — 
whose  place  was  kept  for  him,  though  he  was  absent 
from  the  consultation,  —  were  to  guard  the  three  win- 
dows, opening  upon  the  street  The  Duke  was  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  Behind  him  was  to 
be  Damas ;  and  then  Floirac,  Fouoq,  and  the  two  sab- 
ordinate  dragoon  officers,  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
Damas,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  conference. 

Hardly  had  these  arrangements  been  agreed  upon, 
when  a  bustle  was  heard  in  the  street. 

This  arose  firom  the  visit  of  a  second  mnnidpal  depu- 
tation, composed  of  Sausse,  —  who  naturally  appeared 
to  be  a  prime  element  in  eveiy  deputation,  —  Com- 
mander Hannonet,  of  the  National  Guard,  and  three 
or  four  other  municipal  officers. 

They  were  duly  announced,  and  the  King,  believing 
they  had  come  to  say  his  horses  might  be  hameased, 
ordered  the  admission  of  the  deputation. 
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They  entered.  The  young  officers  —  who  were  on  the 
lookout  for  every  gesture,  every  sign,  every  motion  — 
thought  they  could  perceive  some  hesitation  in  Sausse's 
manner,  and  a  set  expression  in  Hannonet's  face,  which 
boded  no  good  to  the  royal  travellers. 

At  the  same  time  Isidore  came  upstairs,  spoke  two 
words  to  the  Queen,  and  hastily  ran  down  again. 

The  Queen  took  a  step  backward,  with  pale  cheeks, 
and  leaned  against  the  bedstead,  where  her  children  were 
lying.  As  for  the  King,  he  questioned  the  town  envoys 
with  his  eyes,  and  waited  for  them  to  speak  j  but  they 
bowed  to  the  King,  without  saying  a  word. 

Louis  pretended  to  misunderstand  their  intentions, 
and  said  :  '^  Gentlemen,  the  French  people  are  only  mis- 
led, for  their  attachment  to  their  rulers  is  genuine. 
Weary  with  the  continual  outrages  which  I  have 
endured  in  my  capital,  I  have  decided  to  retire  to  my 
most  remote  provinces,  where  still  bums  the  sacred  flame 
of  loyalty.  There  I  am  sure  to  find  the  ancient  love  of 
xny  people  for  their  sovereigns." 

The  envoys  bowed  anew,  and  the  King  continued  :  ''  I 
am  ready  to  give  proof  of  my  confidence  in  my  people. 
I  will  take  an  escort^  half  made  up  of  National  Guards- 
men^ and  half  of  regular  troops  of  the  line,  and  they  shall 
accompany  me  to  Montm^dy,  whither  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  retire.  Consequently  I  beg  you  to  choose  half 
of  my  escort  from  among  your  men,  and  uave  horses  at 
once  put  to  my  carriage." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence.  Sausse  was  probably 
waiting  for  Hannonet  to  begin,  while  the  captain  was 
waiting  for  Sausse.  At  last  Hannonet  bowed  and  said : 
"  Sire,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  if  I  could  obey  your 
Majesty's  commands ;  but  there  is,  in  the  Constitution,  « 
an  article  which  forbids  the  King's  departure  from  the 
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kingdom,  and  forbidi  loyal  Frenclimeii  fixmi  aiding  liiin 
in  80  doing." 

The  King  trembled^  and  Hannonet  continued,  with  a 
geature  of  supplioation  to  the  King  to  hear  him  through : 
"  Consequentljy  the  town  of  Varennes  has  decided,  before 
permitting  the  King  to  go  fiEuther  away,  that  a  courier 
shall  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  that  we  will  wait  till  we  hear 
from  the  National  Assembly/' 

The  King  felt  great  drops  of  sweat  on  his  brow,  while 
the  Queen  bit  her  pale  lips  impatiently,  and  Madame 
Klisabeth  lifted  her  eyes  and  hands  devoutly  to  Heaven. 

'*  Indeed,  gentlemen ! "  said  the  King,  with  a  oertain 
dignity,  which  came  to  him  when  he  was  pushed  to  the 
wall.  "  Am  I  no  longer  master  of  my  own  movements, 
to  go  whither  I  please  I  In  that  case,  I  am  more  a  sl&ve 
than  the  least  of  my  subjects  I  " 

^Sire,"  rephed  the  captain  of  the  National  Guards^ 
**  you  are  always  the  master ;  only  all  men  —  kings,  as 
well  as  ordinary  citizens — are  bound  by  their  oatha, 
Tou  have  taken  an  oath.  Be  the  first  to  fulfil  that  oath. 
Sire,  and  obey  the  laws.  It  will  not  only  be  a  grand 
example  to  set,  but  a  noble  duty  to  disohaige.* 

During  this  conversation  the  Duke  glanced  interroga- 
tively at  the  Queen ;  and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer 
to  his  mute  question,  he  went  downsturs. 

The  King  well  understood  that  if  he  submitted  to  this 
rebellion,  on  the  part  of  a  village  council, — and  firom  hia 
point  of  view  it  was  a  rebeUion,— his  cause  was  lost 

Besides,  he  recognised  the  same  Bevdutionary  spirit, 
which  Mirabeau  had  wished  to  subdue  in  the  provinces, 
and  which  had  already  raised  its  venomous  crest  before 
the  royal  footsteps  in  Paris^  on  July  14, 1789,  when  the 
^  Bastille  was  taken ;  on  October  5  and  6,  1789,  when  the 
royal  fiunily  were  assaulted  in  their  palace  at  Yenaille^ 
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and  dragged  to  Paris ;  on  April  18, 1791,  when  the  King 
had  made  a  trial  of  his  liberty,  by  attempting  to  drive  to 
Saint  Cloud,  and  had  been  hindered  from  doing  bo  by  the 
populace. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  this  is  simply  violence ;  but  I 
am  not  so  isolated  as  it  might  appear.  Before  this  door 
I  have  forty  faithful  men ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
your  Yarennes,  I  have  ten  thousand  other  soldiers.  I 
command  you  to  have  my  horses  harnessed.  You  hear 
me,  -^  this  is  my  wish  and  my  command." 

The  Queen  came  to  his  side  and  whispered :  "  Good, 
Sire,  good !  Let  us  risk  our  lives,  but  let  us  never 
sacrifice  our  dignity." 

''And  what  will  be  the  result,  if  we  refuse  to  obey 
your  Majesty  1"  said  the  con^mander. 

''  The  result  will  be  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  force,  and  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  blood  which 
I  have  refused  to  shed,  and  which,  in  this  event,  will  be 
shed  by  yourselves." 

"  Yery  well !  So  be  it.  Sire  1  Try  to  summon  your 
hussars,  and  I  will  summon  the  National  Guards  1** 
and  Hannonet  went  down  into  the  street. 

The  royal  pair  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  Per- 
haps neither  of  them  dared  risk  such  a  crisis. 

Just  then  Madame  Sausse,  the  solicitor's  wife,  entered. 
Pushing  aside  the  old  grandmother,  who  was  in  prayer  at 
the  bedside,  she  walked  up  to  the  Queen  and  said,  with 
the  rudeness  and  freedom  of  a  woman  of  the  people  :  **  So, 
Madame,  you  're  really  the  Queen,  are  you  1 " 

The  Queen  turned,  and  said,  her  pride  wounded  by  such 
fiuniliar  questioning :  "  Oh  yes  1  At  least,  I  believed  so 
an  hour  ago." 

"  Well,  if  you  're  the  Queen,"  went  on  Madame  Sausse, 
unconcernedly,  — - ''  they  give  you  and  your  good  man 

VOL.  n.  — n 
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twenty-five  millions  a  year  for  keeping  your  throiie.  The 
place  is  a  good  one,  it  seems  to  me,  and  well  salaried. 
What  do  you  want  to  quit  it  for  1 " 

The  Queen  uttered  a  grievous  qtJj  and  turned  to  the 
King.  ''Oh  Monsieur, — anything,  anything^  anything 
else,  rather  than  such  indignities  !  ** 

Taking  the  Dauphin,  half-asleep,  from  his  bed,  she  ran 
to  the  window  and  opened  it,  saying  to  the  King  :  **  Mon- 
sieur, let  us  show  ourselves  to  the  people,  and  see  if  they 
are  wholly  poisoned  towards  u&  If  they  are,  let  us  ajh 
peal  to  the  soldiery,  and  encourage  them  with  voice  and 
gesture.  They  at  least  merit  so  much,  when  they  are 
willing  to  die  for  us.** 

The  King  foUowed  his  wife  mechanically,  and  appeared 
with  her  on  the  balcony. 

The  whole  square,  into  which  King  Louis  and  Marie 
Antoinette  looked,  presented  a  lively  spectacle. 

Half  of  Choiseurs  hussars  were  on  foot,  and  the  others 
on  horseback.  Those  on  foot  were  lost,  swallowed  up 
amidst  groups  of  citizens^  whom  they  allowed  to  take 
their  horses  away  in  various  directions.  Theae  huasan 
were  already  won  to  the  National  cause.  Thoee  on  horse- 
back seemed  submissive  to  Choiseul,  who  was  haranguing 
them  in  (xerman;  but  they  showed  their  colonel  that  half 
their  companions  had  deserted. 

Standing  apart  was  Isidore,  his  hunting-knife  in  hand, 
—  seemingly  a  stranger  to  all  this  hubbub,  —  waiting  for 
a  man,  like  a  hunter  on  the  watch  for  his  game. 

The  King,  the  King,  resounded  from  five  hundred 
throats,  as  the  royal  fiunily  appeared  on  the  balcony,  — 
the  Queen,  as  has  been  said  alr^Mly,  holding  the  Dauphin 
in  her  arms. 

If  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  been  dad  royaUy,  or  even 
in  military  garb,  if  he  had  wielded  sceptre  or  swoid,  if 
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he  bad  spoken  in  loud  and  impressive  tones,  his  voice 
would  have  sounded  to  the  people,  even  at  that  epoch, 
like  the  voice  of  God,  or  at  least  the  voice  of  one  sent 
from  Heaven;  and  perhaps  he  would  have  gained  that 
influence  over  the  people  which  he  hoped  for;  but  at 
break  of  day,  in  the  slanting  twilight,  which  disfigures 
the  greatest  beauty,  his  appearance  was  against  him. 
He  was  dressed  like  a  servant,  in  his  gray  coat.  His 
beard  was  three  days  old.  His  hair  was  not  powdered, 
and  he  wore  that  ignoble  little  periwig,  which  we  have 
before  mentioned.  He  was  pale  with  fatigue.  His  dull 
eye  expressed  no  sentiment,  either  of  tyranny  or  pater- 
nity, as  he  alternately  lisped  these  few  words :  "  Gentle- 
men !  my  children  I "  It  was  not  such  a  sight  as  either 
the  firiends  or  enemies  of  royalty  wished  to  see  on  that 
balcony. 

As  it  was,  when  Choiseul  called  out,  *'  Long  live  the 
King ! "  and  Isidore  responded,  "  Long  live  the  King ! '' 
such  was  still  the  prestige  of  royalty,  that,  despite  his 
aspect,  -^  which  so  poorly  corresponded  with  the  popular 
idea  of  the  chief  of  a  great  kingdom,  —  several  voices 
repeated,  "  Long  live  the  King  I " 

In  response  came  a  shout  from  the  chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  which  met  a  far  different  greeting, 
and  found  a  powerful  echo :  ^'  Hurrah  for  the  Nation  I  " 
Under  siich  conditions  this  cry  meant  rebellion,  and  the 
royal  pair  could  see  that  this  cry  was  at  once  taken  up 
by  a  party  of  hussars. 

Marie  Antoinette  uttered  a  cry  of  rage.  Pressing  the 
Dauphin  to  her  breast,  —  that  poor  child,  ignorant  of 
the  importance  of  the  events  transpiring  about  him,  — 
she  leaned  over  the  balcony,  gnashing  her  teeth,  and 
hissing  at  the  crowd  this  one  word:  "Wretches!** 

It  was  heard  by  a  few,  who  responded  with  threats, 
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and  the  square  became  one  great  aoene  of  tamalt  and 
noise. 

In  sheer  desperation  Cboiaeol  wished  to  kill  Ki*n«<Jf^ 
but  he  made  a  last  effort  ^  Hnasars^  rallj»  for  honor'a 
sake,  and  save  the  King!'' 

At  that  instanty  amidst  a  score  of  aimed  men,  a  new 
actor  appeared  on  the  scene.  This  was  Dioaety  coming 
from  the  townhouse,  where  he  had  persuaded  the  offictala 
to  decide  upon  hindering  the  King's  journey. 

Marching  up  to  Choiseul  he  cried :  "  So  yon  mean  to 
carry  off  the  Kingi  Very  welll  but  one  thing  I  teD 
you,  you  11  bear  him  away  a  corpse!" 

Choiseul  adyanced  upon  Drouet»  with  his  drawn  sword; 
but  the  commander  of  the  National  Guards  was  at  hand, 
and  said  to  the  Duke:  ''A  step  fiekitheri  and  111  kill 
you ! " 

At  these  words  another  man  came  forward,  before  the 
menacing  groups  could  hinder  him.  It  was  Isidore  de 
Chamy.  The  man  for  whom  he  had  been  lying  in  wait 
was  this  very  man,  —  Drouet. 

*'  Back,  back ! "  cried  Isidore,  pushing  aside  the  crowd 
with  the  breastplate  of  his  horse.  "  That  man  belongs 
to  me!"    Knife  in  hand,  he  rushed  upon  Drouet. 

At  that  moment  two  simultaneous  shots  were  heard, 
—  from  a  pistol  and  from  a  musket.  The  pistol-ball 
flattened  itself  on  Isidore's  collar-bone.  The  musket- 
ball  pierced  his  breast.  The  two  shots  were  so  near 
him  that  the  unfortunate  fellow  was  literally  wrapped 
in  a  billow  of  flame  and  a  doud  of  smoke. 

They  saw  him  raise  his  arms,  and  heard  him  say : 
"Poor  Catherine!" 

Then,  dropping  his  knife,  he  fell  across  hia  horse's 
crupper,  and  thence  rolled  to  the  ground. 

The  Queen  uttered  a  startled  oiy.    She  let  the  Dauphin 
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dip  from  her  annsy  and  then  fell  backward,  not  seeing 
a  new  horseman  who  came  at  full  speed  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Dun,  and  entered,  so  to  speak,  the  wake  traced 
in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  by  poor  Isidore's  onslaught 

The  King  left  the  balcony  after  the  Queen,  and  closed 
the  window. 

It  was  not  a  few  hussars  on  foot,  but  the  whole  crowd 
who  now  shouted :  Hurrah  for  the  Nation  I  Among  that 
crowd  only  a  score  of  hussars,  still  on  horseback,  re« 
mained  £edthful  to  the  last,  —  the  forlorn  hope  of  royalty 
in  distress. 

The  Queen  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  her  head  in  her 
hands,  thinking  how  she  had  seen  Isidore  fall  at  her 
feet  and  die  for  her  sake,  as  she  had  before  seen  his 
brother  George. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  great  noise  compelled 
her  to  look  up.  What  passed  through  the  womanly 
and  queenly  heart  in  that  instant,  we  will  not  try  to 
describe. 

Olivier  de  Chamy,  pale  and  bloody  from  his  brother's 
last  embrace,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

As  to  the  King,  he  was  as  one  crushed  to  the  earth* 
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The  room  was  filled  with  National  Goaidmnen,  and  othet 
outsiders  led  thither  by  curiosity. 

The  Queen's  first  impulse  was  to  throw  herself  in  finont 
of  Chamjy  wipe  away,  with  her  handkerchief^  the  blood 
wherewith  he  was  covered,  and  utter  those  oonaoUng 
words  which  go  straight  fix>m  heart  to  heart;  but  she 
restrained  this  impulse,  and  only  dared  rise  firom  her 
seat,  and  extend  her  arms  towards  him,  as  she  mur- 
mured, "Olivier!" 

Calm  and  sad,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  outside  spectatore^ 
as  he  said,  in  a  firm  yet  soft  voice :  "  Pardon  me,  gentle- 
men, but  I  must  speak  alone  with  their  Majesties." 

The  National  Guardsmen  tried  to  say  that  they  were 
there  for  exactly  the  opposite  purpose,  to  prevent  the 
King  from  having  any  communication  with  outsiders. 
Chamy  compressed  his  lips,  frowned,  and  opened  his 
riding-coat.  In  so  doing  he  allowed  a  brace  of  pistols 
to  be  seen,  and  repeated,  in  tones  softer  than  befcwe,  and 
yet  more  menacing:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  already  had 
the  honor  of  telling  you  that  I  must  speak  privately 
with  the  King  and  Queen." 

As  he  spoke  he  made  a  sign  fi>r  the  intruders  to  dear 
out. 

Hearing  his  voice,  and  animated  by  the  control  exer> 
cised  over  others  by  his  control  over  himself  Damaa, 
Maiden,  and  Valory  recovered  their  fidtering  energy. 
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Pushing  themselves  against  the  intruding  guardsmen 
and  the  rest,  these  young  officers  compelled  them  to 
eyacuate  the  chamber. 

Then  the  Queen  realized  how  useful  such  a  man  would 
have  been  in  the  King's  coach,  if  exacting  etiquette  had 
not  demanded  that  Madame  de  Tourzel  should  retain 
her  place. 

Looking  around,  to  be  sure  that  nobody  was  near  the 
Queen  except  her  faithful  servants,  Chamy  approached 
her  Majesty,  and  said:  "Madame,  I  am  here.  I  have 
seventy  hussars  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  upon 
whom  I  think  I  can  depend.  What  are  your  com- 
mands with  mel" 

''  Oh,  my  poor  Chamy  I  **  said  the  Queen,  in  German. 
''First  of  all,  what  has  happened  to  you?** 

Chamy  made  a  motion  to  the  Queen,  to  show  that 
Maiden  was  within  hearing,  and  understood  German. 

**  Alas,  alas  1 "  she  continued  in  French,  "  losing  sight 
of  you,  we  believed  you  dead." 

''Unhappily,  Madame,"  answered  Chamy,  with  deep 
melancholy,  ''it  is  not  I  who  am  dead;  it  is  my  poor 
brother  Isidore  — "  and  he  could  not  restrain  a  tear. 
"  But  my  turn  will  come  I "  he  presently  added,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Chamy,  Chamy,  I  ask  what  has  happened  to  you, 
and  why  you  disappeared  so  strangely  ! "  said  the  Queen  ; 
adding  in  a  whisper,  in  German :  "  Olivier,  you  have  not 
treated  us  well,  —  myself,  in  particular.** 

Chamy  bowed,  as  he  replied:  "I  supposed  that  my 
brother  had  apprised  your  Majesty  of  the  reason  for  my 
temporary  absence  from  your  side." 

*•  Yes,  I  know.  You  pursued  that  man,  that  rascally 
Drouet,  and  for  an  instant  we  believed  this  pursuit  had 
led  you  into  some  great  misfortune.** 
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"  Indeed,  a  great  misfortune  did  come  to  me.  In  spite 
of  all  my  efforts,  I  oould  not  overtake  Drouet  in  seasoo. 
A  postilion,  returning  fix)m  Clermont,  apprised  Drouet 
that  your  Majesty's  coach,  which  he  believed  on  its  way 
fix>m  Clermont  to  Verdun,  had  taken  the  road  from  Cler- 
mont to  Yarennes.  Thereupon  Drouet  plunged  into 
Argonne  Forest.  I  fired  at  him  with  both  pistola^  but 
they  were  not  loaded.  I  had  mounted  the  wrong  horse 
at  Sainte  Menehould,  taking  the  one  intended  for  Mon- 
sieur Dandoins^  instead  of  the  one  intended  for  rayselfl 
What  shall  we  call  it,  Madame  1  Fatality  f  I  neverthe- 
less foUowed  Drouet  into  the  woods;  but  I  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  paths,  whereas  he  knew  eveiy  footway. 
Then  the  darkness  became  eveiy  moment  more  dense,  so 
that  I  could  not  see  the  fellow ;  though  I  pursued  him, 
as  one  might  pursue  a  ghost.  So  long  as  I  could  hear 
him  I  followed  the  sound,  but  the  sound  was  soon  hushed, 
and  the  spectre  had  vaniahed ;  so  I  found  myself  alone^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  enshrouded  in  shadows.  Oh 
Madame !  I  am  a  man,  as  you  well  know.  Here  and 
now  I  weep  no  longer ;  but  in  the  middle  of  that  forest, 
amidst  the  gross  darkness,  I  shed  tears  of  anger,  and 
swore  with  rage." 

The  Queen  offered  him  her  hand,  which  he  touched 
with  trembling  lips,  as  he  bowed  over  it. 

*' Nobody  answered  my  outcry"  continued  Chamy. 
**  I  wandered  all  night,  and  towards  daybreak  found  my- 
self near  the  village  of  G^ves,  on  the  road  from  Yarennes 
to  Dun.  I  reasoned  with  myself  thus :  Had  yon  been 
lucky  enough  to  elude  Drouet,  as  he  had  eluded  met 
This  was  possible  1  In  that  case  you  had  passed  throu^ 
Yarennes,  and  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  do  any- 
thing but  hasten  after  you.  Had  you  been  arrested  at 
Yarennes  t    Then  I  was  alone,  and  my  devotion  would 
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be  equally  naelesa.  I  reaolved  finally  to  oontinue  my 
journey  towards  Don.  Just  before  reaching  that  yU- 
Uige  I  met  Monsieur  Dedon,  with  a  hundred  hussarB. 
Deslon  was  uneasy.  He  had  heard  no  news;  only  he 
had  met  Jules  de  BouiU^  and  Monsieur  de  Baigeoourty 
riding  at  fuU  speed  towards  Stenay.  Why  had  they 
not  spoken  to  Deslon  1  Probably  they  distrusted  him, 
though  /  knew  Deslon  to  be  a  worthy  and  loyal  gentle- 
man. I  at  once  surmised  that  your  party  had  been 
arrested  at  Varennes,  that  BouiU^  and  Eaigecourt  had 
at  once  fled,  in  order  to  notify  General  Bouill^  All 
this  I  said  to  Deslon,  and  urged  him  to  follow  me  with 
his  hussars,  which  he  at  once  did,  leaving  thirty  of  his 
men  to  guard  the  bridge  OTer  the  Meuse.  An  hour  later 
we  were  at  Yarennes,  having  gone  four  leagues  in  an 
hour.  I  wished  at  once  to  begin  the  attack,  and  go 
through  all  obstacles,  to  reach  your  Majesties.  We 
found,  however,  barricade  after  barricade.  To  attack 
them  would  have  been  foUy;  so  I  tried  a  parley.  An 
officer  of  the  National  Guards  presented  himself,  and  of 
him  I  asked  permission  to  rejoin  my  hussars,  who  were 
in  the  city.  This  request  was  refused.  I  demanded 
permission  to  come  and  get  orders  from  the  King ;  and 
as  they  were  preparing  to  refuse  this  second  request,  as 
they  had  the  first,  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  cleared  the 
first  barricade,  and  then  the  second.  Guided  by  the 
noise,  I  came  on  at  full  gallop^  and  reached  this  square 
just  as  your  Majesty  was  retreating  from  the  balcony. 
—And  now  I  await  your  Majesty's  orders." 

The  Queen  once  more  pressed  Chamy's  hands  in  her 
own.  Then  turning  to  the  King,  still  plunged  in  torpor^ 
she  said  :  ^  Sire,  have  you  been  hearing  what  has  hap- 
pened to  your  fiiithful  servant,  the  Count  1" 

As  the  King  answered  not  a  word,  she  rose  and  went 
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to  bis  aide,  saying :  "  Sire^  there  U  no  time  to  wMte. 
Unhappily,  ve  have  lost  too  muofa  time  already  t  Here 
is  Monsieur  de  Charny,  with  wventj  reliable  men,  as  he 
believes,  and  he  asks  for  your  orders." 

She  added,  as  the  King  shook  his  head  :  "  Sire,  in 
Heaven's  name, — your  orders!"  and  as  the  Queen 
pleaded  with  her  voice,  Chaniy  pleaded  as  eloquently 
with  hia  eyes. 

"  My  orders  T  "  eohoed  the  King.  "  I  have  no  orders 
to  give.  I  'm  a  prisoner.  Do  whatever  you  think  yon 
can  do  I " 

"  Very  well  I "  said  the  Queen.  "  That  'b  all  we  ask." 
Drawing  Charny  oude,  she  added :  "  You  have  eartt 
bJamAe,  —  full  powers.  Do,  as  the  King  says,  whatever 
you  think  can  be  done."  Then  she  added,  in  a  whisper : 
"But  act  quickly  and  vigorously,  or  we  are  lost." 

"That  is  so,  Madame,"  replied  Charny.  "  Let  me  coi>- 
fer  an  instant  with  these  gentlemen,  and  what  we  decide 
npoD  shall  be  at  onoe  put  into  execution." 

Just  then  Choiseul  entered,  holding  in  bis  haad  aome 
papera,  folded  in  a  blood-stained  handkerchief,  which  he 
offered  to  Charny,  without  an  explanatory  word. 

The  Count  understood  at  once  that  these  were  the 
papers  found  en  bis  brother.  He  extended  his  band  to 
receive  the  bloody  heritage,  raised  the  package  to  hia 
lips,  and  kissed  it. 

The  Queen  oould  not  repress  a  sob.  Charny  did  not 
fiilter;  but,  placing  the  papers  in  his  breast-pocket,  he 
■aid :  "  Qentlemen,  eao  you  aid  me  in  the  last  effort 
%hioh  I  shall  makel" 

"We  are  ready  to  aarrifioe  oar  Uvea  1"  responded  one 
and  another  of  the  youi^  men. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  be  answerable  for  a  doien  men 
who  remain  faithful  1 " 
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"We  number  eight  or  nine  of  ourselves.' 

**  Well,  I  have  returned  with  seventj  hussars.  While 
I  attack  the  barricades  in  fix>nty  you  can  make  a  diversion 
in  the  rear.  Under  cover  of  that  diversion,  I  will  force 
the  barricades,  and  with  our  united  forces  we  can  pene- 
trate as  far  as  this  spot,  and  cany  off  the  King." 

The  only  answer  of  the  young  noblemen  was  to  offer 
Chamy  their  hands* 

Then  he  turned  again  to  the  Queen  and  said  :  **  Ma- 
dame, in  one  hour  your  Majesty  will  be  free,  or  we  shall 
be  dead." 

^  Oh  Count,  Count  I  Don't  speak  that  word  1  It 
savors  of  ill-luck  1 " 

Oliver  contented  himself  with  a  bow,  in  confirmation  of 
his  promise ;  and  without  noting  the  renewed  shouts  and 
fresh  rumors  which  made  themselves  heard,  and  appeared 
to  be  invading  the  house,  he  marched  towards  the  door ; 
but  as  he  put  his  hand  on  the  latch,  the  door  opened,  and 
gave  ingress  to  a  new  personage,  who  came  to  take  part 
in  this  drama,  already  so  complicated. 

He  was  a  man  forty  or  forty-two  years  of  age,  with  a 
gloomy  and  severe  face.  His  collar  was  rolled  back.  His 
coat  was  unbuttoned.  His  eyes,  red  with  fatigue,  and 
his  dusty  clothing,  showed  that  he  also,  pushed  on  by 
violent  passion,  had  entered  upon  an  implacable  warfare. 
In  his  belt  he  wore  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  sabre  hung 
at  his  side. 

Breathless,  and  almost  voiceless,  when  he  opened  the 
door,  he  appeared  only  to  find  relief  when  he  recog- 
nized the  Kiug  and  Queen.  Then  a  smile  of  vengeance 
wreathed  his  face,  and  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  secondary  personages,  who  were  in  the  shadows  of 
the  room,  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  which  he  almost 
filled  with  his  powerful  frame,  and  exclaimed,  raising 
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his  hand :  ^'In  the  name  of  the  Natumal  Assembly,  yoa 
are  mj  priaonera ! '' 

By  a  swift  movement  Choisenl  was  in  frcmt  of  him, 
pistol  in  hand,  and  in  his  torn  raised  his  arm,  to  blow 
out  the  brains  of  this  new-comer,  who  appeared  to  surpass 
all  his  predecessors  in  insolence  and  revolution;  but, 
with  a  movement  equally  rapid,  the  Queen  grasped 
Choiseul's  threatening  hand,  and  said  in  a  low  voice: 
"Do  not  hasten  our  destruction,  Monsieur.  Be  pru- 
dent I  With  all  these  interruptions  we  are  gaining  time, 
and  General  BouiU^  cannot  be  &r  away." 

**  You  are  right,  Madame,"  answered  Choiseul;  and  he 
replaced  his  pistol  in  his  breast. 

The  Queen  glanced  at  Chamy,  astonished  that  he  had 
not  been  the  first  to  come  forward  in  this  new  periL 
Strangely  enough,  Chamy  seemed  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
this  intruder ;  and,  to  elude  his  observation,  the  Count 
had  ensconced  himself  in  the  dimmest  comer  of  the 
room.  However,  knowing  Chamy  as  well  as  she  did,  the 
Queen  did  not  doubt  that  at  the  proper  time  he  would 
emerge  from  both  the  shadow  and  the  mystery. 
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CHAPTER    L. 

ONB    BNEMT    MORS. 

Through  this  entire  soene,  while  Choiaeul  was  menacing 
the  man  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, this  man  apparently  took  no  note  of  the  fact  that 
he  barely  escaped  the  peril  of  death. 

He  seemed  occupied  with  some  sentiment  more  power- 
ful in  his  heart  than  the  fear  of  death.  His  fiBMsial  ex- 
pression could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  that  of  a 
hunter,  who  at  last  finds  his  prey  in  one  den,  —  the 
lion,  the  lioness^  and  their  cubs,  which  haye  devoured 
his  only  child. 

At  the  word  prisanerSf  which  had  roused  Choiseul  with 
a  bound,  the  King  raised  himself,  saying:  ''Prisoners) 
Prisoners  in  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly  ?  What 
are  you  talking  about  1    I  don't  understand  you.'* 

''It  is  very  simple,  nevertheless,  and  quite  easy  to 
understand/'  replied  the  intruder.  '' Notwithstanding 
the  oath  you  took  not  to  leave  France,  you're  fleeing 
from  your  country  by  night,  —  breaking  your  word, 
betraying  the  people,  betraying  the  Nation,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  people  are  roused,  and  the  Nation  is  call- 
ing her  citizens  to  arms ;  and  the  Nation  speaks  to  you, 
through  the  voice  of  one  of  the  least  of  her  subjects : 
Sire,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  in  the  name  of  the 
Nation,  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  you  are  my  pris- 
oner! for  this  voice  is  none  the  less  powerful,  because 
it  comes  from  the  lowly." 
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In  the  storeroom  oould  be  heard  the  aoond  of  ap- 
probation, aooompaniedy  or  rather  followed,  bj  frantio 

"Madame,  Madame,*  murmured  the  Duke,  in  the 
Queen's  ear,  ''do  not  forget  it  was  yourself  who  checked 
me,  and  that  you  would  not  be  subjected  to  such  unpar- 
aUeled  insolence,  if  you  had  not  shown  your  pity  for 
this  man  a  moment  ago." 

**  All  this  is  nothings  if  we  avenge  ourselves ! "  whi»- 
pered  the  Queen. 

^^Tesl"  replied  Choiseul;  ''but  if  we  do  not  avenge 
ourselves  —  t " 

The  Queen  groaned  sadly  and  heavily ;  but  Chamy's 
hand  was  extended  slowly  over  the  Duke's  shoulder,  and 
touched  the  Queen's  arm,  so  that  she  turned  quickly. 

"Let  me  talk  and  deal  with  that  man T*  hissed  the 
Count,  softly.     "  I  know  what  to  do  with  him  ! " 

Meanwhile  the  King,  stunned  with  this  new  blow, 
looked  with  astonishment  upon  this  gloomy  personage, 
who  used  such  energetic  language  to  a  king,  and  spoke 
in  the  name,  not  of  his  Majesty  Louts  the  Sixteenth,  but 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  Nation.  With  this  surprise  was 
mingled  an  element  of  curiosity,  for  it  seemed  to  Louia 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  seen  this  man, 
though  he  could  not  recall  where  he  had  seen  him. 
FinaUy  the  King  said :  "  After  all,  what  do  you  want 
with  mef    Speak!" 

"  Sire,  I  want  you  and  your  family  not  to  take  another 
stop  towards  foreign  parts." 

"  Doubtless  you  come  with  thousands  of  armed  men, 
to  oppose  our  journey  t "  said  the  King,  who  grew  more 
dignified  during  this  discussion. 

"  No,  Sire,  I  am  alone,  or  rather,  there  are  only  two 
of  us,— one  of  General  Lafayette's  aides,  and  myselfi 
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—  a  plain  peasant;  only  the  Assembly  has  issued  a 
decree,  and  counts  on  us  to  execute  it,  and  this  will 
be  done." 

''  Give  roe  the  decree^  that  I  may  at  least  read  it !  '* 
said  the  King. 

'*  I  have  n't  it,  but  my  companion.  My  companion  is 
sent  by  General  Lafayette  and  the  Assembly,  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  JSTation.  As  for  me,  I  am  sent  by 
Mayor  Bailly,  and  especially  by  myself,  to  watch  my 
companion,  and  to  blow  his  brains  out,  if  he  balks.'' 

The  Queen,  the  Duke,  Damas,  and  the  other  listeners, 
looked  on  in  amazement.  They  had  heretofore  seen  the 
populace  only  in  their  fury  or  their  humility,  either  in 
the  attitude  of  petitioners  or  assassins ;  but  now  they 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  man  of  the  people,  standing 
upright,  with  his  arms  crossed^  feeling  his  own  power, 
and  declaiming  in  behalf  of  popular  rights. 

Louis  quickly  understood  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped 
from  a  man  of  this  temperament,  and  wished  to  have 
done  with  him  at  once ;  so  he  asked :  *'  Well,  where  is 
your  comrade?" 

"  There,  behmd  me ! " 

With  these  words  the  peasant  stepped  aside,  leaving 
the  doorway  clear.  Through  its  opening  they  could  see 
a  young  man,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a  staff-officer,  lean- 
ing against  a  window.  He,  also,  was  in  great  disorder ; 
only  this  disorder  arose  not  from  his  enei^,  but  from 
dejection.  His  face  was  begrimed  with  tears,  and  he 
held  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

This  was  young  Romeu^  Lafayette's  junior  aide,  with 
whom  —  as  our  readers  doubtless  remember  —  we  made 
them  acquainted,  at  the  time  of  young  Louis  de  Bouill^'s 
visit  to  Paris. 

Romeuf,  if  we  may  recall  his  conversation  with  the 
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young  Boyalist  at  that  time,  was  a  Patriot^  a  nnoere 
Patriot;  but  during  Lafayette's  diotatorship  the  young 
fellow  had  been  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
Queen,  accompanying  her  Migesty  whenever  she  left 
the  palace.  In  this  companionship,  and  in  all  his 
relations  with  her,  he  had  shown  a  respectful  delicacy, 
for  which  the  Queen  had  several  times  expressed  her 
gratitude. 

On  seeing  him^  therefore,  it  was  natural  for  her  to 
exclaim,  in  painful  surprise:  ''Oh,  is  it  yout'*  Then 
she  added,  with  the  sad  moan  of  a  woman  who  sees  the 
fidlure  of  a  power  she  had  believed  invincible :  **  Oh,  I 
would  never  have  believed  it!'' 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  elder  envoy,  smiling,  "  it  ap- 
pears I  did  well  to  come." 

Romeuf  advanced  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes,  holding 
the  decree  in  his  baud ;  but  the  impatient  King,  without 
giving  the  young  man  time  to  present  the  paper,  took 
a  rapid  step  towards  him,  and  snatched  the  decree  from 
his  grasp. 

After  reading  it,  he  said  :  "  There  is  no  longer  a  king 
in  France ! " 

Bomeufs  comrade  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  know 
that  well  enough ! " 

At  the  King's  words  the  Queen  made  a  movement,  as 
if  to  question  him. 

"  Listen,  Madame  I "  he  said.  "  Here  is  the  decree 
which  the  Assembly  has  dared  to  vote ; "  and  he  read, 
with  a  voice  tremulous  with  indignation,  the  following 
document : 

The  Assembly  orders  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  in- 
stantly send  messengerB  into  the  various  departments,  with 
orders  to  all  public  functionaries,  all  National  Guards,  and  all 
troops  of  the  regular  anny,  to  anesty  or  cause  to  be  aneiiedf 
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all  persons  who  may  be  leaviog  the  kingdom^  and  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  goods,  —  arms  and  ammunition, 
horses  and  carriages,  and  gold  and  silver,  in  any  shape  ;  and 
in  case  these  messengers  overtake  the  King,  any  members  of 
the  royal  family,  or  those  who  have  aided  and  abetted  their 
flight,  then  the  aforesaid  public  functionaries,  National  Guards, 
and  troops  of  the  regular  army,  shall  take  all  possible  measui'es 
to  arrest  their  flight,  and  prevent  the  continuance  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  legislative  body. 

The  Queen  listened  in  a  sort  of  torpor ;  but  when  the 
King  finished  his  reading,  she  tossed  her  head,  as  if  to 
recover  her  spirits.  *'  Impossible  !  "  she  exclaimed,  at 
the  same  time  holding  out  her  band  for  the  fatal 
paper.     "  Let  me  see  it  1 '' 

Meanwhile  Eomeuf's  comrade  reassured,  with  his 
smile,  the  National  Guards,  and  other  Varennes  Par 
triots,  who  were  a  little  disturbed  by  the  Queen's  word, 
impossible,  although  one  and  all  had  already  learned 
the  tenor  of  the  decree. 

''  Oh,  read,  Madame,  read  I "  said  the  King,  bitterly, 
*'  if  you  are  still  in  doubt.  Read  the  decree,  indicted  and 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly .'' 

"  And  what  man  dares  to  write  and  sign  such  a  decree  t  ** 

''A nobleman,  Madame,"  replied  the  King, —"Alex- 
ander de  Beauhamais,^  a  marquis ! '' 

Is  it  not  strange,  —  is  it  not  a  proof  of  the  mysterious 
chain  which  links  the  past  to  the  future,  —  that  this  de- 

1  This  ollndon  is  to  the  first  husband  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
He  was  the  father  of  Hortense  Beauhamais,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  and  consequently  the  mother  of  Napoleon  the 
Third.  As  Louis  Napoleon  was  on  the  throne  of  France  when  this 
•tory  was  written,  such  allusions  will  account  for  the  fact  that 
Dumas  first  published  it  in  Belgium,  instead  of  France.  The  omission 
of  certain  allusions  to  the  greater  Bonaparte,  in  later  Paris  editions,  — 
especially  fh>m  the  witty  Preface  written  by  Dumas,  —  would  naturally 
arise  from  the  continued  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon* 
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cree,  which  arrested  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  should 
bear  a  name,  though  then  obscure,  which  would  there- 
after attach  itself,  in  a  glaring  way,  to  the  history  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Queen  took  the  decree  and  read  it,  with  con- 
tracted eyebrows  and  compressed  lips. 

Then  the  King  took  it  again,  and  reperused  it ;  after 
which  he  threw  it  on  the  bed,  where  were  reposing  the 
Dauphin  and  Madame  Eoyale,  insensible  to  the  discus- 
sion which  was  deciding  their  fate. 

At  this  slight  action,  the  Queen,  incapable  of  longer 
restraining  herself,  angrily  seized  the  paper,  crushed  it  in 
her  hands,  and  threw  it  far  from  the  bed,  exclaiming  as 
she  did  so :  "Oh  Monsieur,  be  careful !  I  don't  wish  my 
children  to  be  contaminated  by  such  a  document  I  ^ 

An  immense  clamor  arose  in  the  adjoining  storeroom. 
The  National  Guardsmen  who  were  there  made  a  movo' 
ment  as  if  they  were  about  to  rush  into  the  chamber 
occupied  by  the  illustrious  fugitives. 

Lafayette's  aide  uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

His  travelling  companion  uttered  a  cry  of  rage.  ^  Ah,** 
growled  he  between  his  teeth,  '*  they  insult  the  Assembly, 
they  insult  the  Nation,  they  insult  the  people  I     Good  ! " 

Then  turning  towards  the  men  who  crowded  the  other 
room,  —  armed  with  muskets,  sabres,  and  scythes,  and 
ready  for  a  fight,  —  he  called  them  to  his  aid. 

There  was  a  second  movement  to  enter  the  chamber,  — 
a  movement  which  was  the  complement  of  the  first,  — 
and  God  only  knows  what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
this  collision  of  angry  men ;  but  Chamy  —  who  had 
whispered  to  the  Queen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene, 
the  few  words  already  reported,  and,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs,  had  held  himself  entirely  aloof — now 
came  forward,  and  grasped   the  arm  of  the  unknown 
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National  Ouardsman,  at  the  moment  when  this  bellige- 
rent intruder  was  drawing  his  sabre,  and  said  to  him: 
^A  word,  if  you  please.  Monsieur  Billot  j  I  want  to 
speak  with  you.** 

Billot,  for  it  was  he,  let  a  cry  of  astonishment  escape 
him,  became  pale  as  death,  remained  an  instant  irreso- 
lute, and  finally  said,  pushing  back  his  half-drawn 
sabre  into  its  sheath :  "  Very  well,  so  be  it !  I  also 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  Monsieur  de  Chamy." 

Directing  his  steps  to  the  door  he  added :  ^  Citizens, 
give  us  room,  if  you  please.  I  must  have  a  private 
interview  with  this  officer.  But  be  easy,  comrades  I " 
he  added  in  a  lower  voice,  **  for  neither  wolf,  dam,  nor 
whelps  can  escape.  I'm  here,  and  will  be  responsible 
for  all." 

Although  this  man  was  as  unknown  to  the  others 
as  he  was  to  the  King  and  his  friends,  Chamy  only 
excepted,  the  crowd  felt  that  he  had  the  right  to  give 
orders ;  and  they  accordingly  backed  downstairs,  leaving 
the  storeroom  empty. 

Moreover  each  man  wanted  to  tell  his  friends  below 
what  was  going  on  upstairs,  and  to  advise  the  Patriots 
to  keep  better  guard  than  ever. 

Meanwhile  Chamy  said  to  the  Queen,  in  a  low  voice : 
"  Monsieur  de  Romeuf  is  on  your  side,  Madame.  I 
leave  you  with  him.  Keep  him  as  far  off  from  us  as 
possible." 

This  was  the  easier  to  do  because,  when  he  entered 
the  other  room,  Chamy  closed  the  door,  and  setting  his 
back  against  it,  prevented  anybody,  even  Billot  himself^ 
from  going  into  the  bedroom. 

END  OP  VOL.  n. 
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